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PREFACE. 



Reading receives too little attention in all our schools. 
It is generally thought sufficient if the pupil reads once a day, 
without having a question asked him on the meaning of 
words, &c. Most of our Reading Books are only a selection 
of pieces from the most finished authors of the English Lan- 
guage, without a single question of any kind. The reading 
of fine authors, is a good exercise, hut it is hest that children 
should have such pieces put into their hands as they can un^ 
derstand, or we cannot expect them to give the right inflec- 
tions to what they read. Reading is considered as of only 
secondary importance, an exercise which requires not much, 
if any, previous study. The author helieves that if a lesson 
b taught in a thorough manner, and no other is good for any 
thing, there must he labor. Therefore, teachers and pupils 
must not expect, that a class of readers will answer all the 
questions without much study ; nor, that they will receive 
much benefit from two or three lessons. It will be important 
to have them go through aU the exercises, and not fail in a 
single particular. We have selected such pieces as are easy 
to be understood by the pupil, as it is of the greatest import- 
ance to make reading, or any study, a pleasure to the learner. 
It ought to be the aim of every teacher to have every lesson 
thoroughly understood. 
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One way, as the author thinks, of accomplishing this most 
desirable attainment, is to question the learner on the general 
subject, also on the derivation of words, words of improper 
pronunciation, punctuation, a subject little understood, <&:c. so 
that the pupil may know what may be asked him, in order to 
prepare himself for recitation. 

This book is designed more for a reading book than a book 
on Elocution, therefore, but few speeches are inserted. 

Because the teacher does not see an immediate improve- 
ment in his pupils, and finds that the teaching of reading in 
this way takes more of his time than he is willing to give, 
he must not say, that it will be of no use to go on ; but let each 
teacher remember that the training of the human mind is a 
very difficult task, yet it will not dQ to omit our labors because 
it is hard. 

Many of our rules for reading, &c. are nearly the same as 
in other books of the kind, but the author believes the plan 
and arrangement is entirely his own. The author would ad- 
vise Teachers to procure all the publications on the English 
Language, especially those of Dr. Webster. 

Teachers, who may use this work, will find a few t3rpo- 
graphical errors, b^t they are so obvious that it was not thought 
best to make an Errata. If the public should call for another 
edition, they will be corrected. 

JOHN D. POST. 

Meriden, Nov. 1, 1841. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USING THIS BOOK. 



^ 1. That the book may be useful to those who may use it^ 
it will be necessary to mention the general design of having 
it taught. 

After a class has read the lesson assigned, the teacher will 
ask the questions on the general subject of the lesson. Then 
let him proceed to ask the questions on the false pronuncia- 
tion, and put out the words for them to spell, and together 
with the spelling, let them give the sounds of the vowels. 
Let the pupil look out every reference and tell how it applies 
to the particular word ; for example, suppose this sentence 
occurs, " My son, give me thine heart," and there is a refer- 
ence to § 11. 7, let him say, " That terms of," &c., require a 
comma after them, therefore there is a comma after son. 
Again, suppose the question is asked, " What is the derivation 
of the word attraction ?" let him say that it is composed of 
the prefix " a/," root " tract,^^ and affix " ion ;" that the prefix 
signifies to, the root from traho, means draw, and the affix ion, 
means the act of, therefore, when taken together, the word 
means, " the act of drawing to^ 

From the preceding remarks, the teacher and pupil will 
perceive the general plan designed to be followed. 

Note. — ^It will be a very important exercise to require of 
the pupils the analyiing of sentences, that is, mentioning the 
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subject, or nominative case, the predicate, or verb, and the 
object ; as, " Economy is no disgrace." Economy is the sub- 
ject, and, is no disgrace, the predicate. 

" Syntax explains the mode of constructing sentences." In 
this sentence, syntax is the subject, explains, the predicate, 
and the mode of constructing sentences, the object. 

Note 2. — ^It will not be advisable for Teachers to follow 
the questions as laid down in this book, but to vary them, in 
order to keep up an interest in the class. 
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GENERAL RULES FOR READING. 

§ 2. 1. There are four modulations of the voice in read- 
ing ; viz. monotone, rising and falling inflection, and circum- 
flex. 

2. Monotone means sameness of sound, and is used in pas- 
sages of dignity, where the strain of sentiment is uniform. 

3. The rising inflection, or elevating the voice, is noticed 
in the direct question ; as, " Will you go with me ?" 

4. The falling^ inflection, or lowering the voice, is noticed 
in the answer to a questicm ; as, '* Did you see him ? No ; I 
saw John." 

5. The circumflex is chiefly used in doubt, or irony ; as, 
" They tell us to be moderate, but they revel in profusion." 

^3. 1. Words or clauses connected by or, require that 
the one before it shall have the rising inflection, and the one 
after it the falling. 

, EXAMPLES. 

" Is this book yours, or mine ?" 
" Is this enough, or not ?" 
" Is it seven miles, or less ?" 

2. Any question, that admits the answer yes or no, requires 
the rising inflection ; aSj " Did you speak to him ? Did he 
travel for health ? Is this book yours ?" 

3. Whenever negation is opposed to affirmation, the for- 
mer has the rising, and the latter the falling inflection ; as, 
" He will not come to-day, but to-morrow. He did not call 
me, but you." 

2 
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14 UNITED STATES READER. 

4. In reading, where the sense is not completed, but there 
is only a pause of suspension, we must use the rising inflec- 
tion; as, A negative sentence, or member, commonly ends 
with the rising ; as, " God is not the author of sin." 

5. Grief, compassion, delicate aflection, <&;c., generally re- 
quires the rising inflection ; as, " Mary, come and see me." 
" William, have you learned your lesson ?" 

6. The indirect question requires the falling inflection. 

7. Denunciation, surprise, authority, and exclamation, when 
not expressing tender emotion, have generally the falling in- 
flection ; as, " What a piece of work is man ! How noble in 
reason ! How infinite in faculties ! In form and moving, how 
express and admirable ! In action, how like an angel ! In 
apprehension, how like a God !" 

8. Be very careful that every word be correctly pro- 
nounced, 

9. In reading, be careful that your voice is neither too high 
nor too low. 

10. In reading dialogues, remember that, when several per- 
sons speak, they do not use the same tone. 

11. Watch ail the pauses, and be careful not to pass one, 
without giving it its proper time. 

12. In reading, adapt your voice and looks to the subject. 

13. Try to understand every thing you read. 

14. Always have a Dictionary before you, and examine the 
meaning of every word. 

Note. — I would advise all to obtain Oswald's Et3rmological 
Dictionary, and some spelling book. The Teacher, by Web- 
ster, is valuable. 

15. In all elevated poetry, the voice must have nearly a 
monotone. If the sentiment is delicate and gentle, you must 
give the rising inflection. You must read the end of each 
line in such a manner that it will be perceptible to the ear, 
yet so make the pauses as most fully to exhibit the sense. 

^ 4. Accent is a stress laid on a particular syllable, to pro- 
mote harmony and distinctness of articulation. We must 
learn the accented syllable by practice. 

^ 5. Emphasis is the pronouncing of a particular word, or 
part of a sentence, in such a planner as to draw the special 
attention of the hearer. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

^ 6. The following rules for punctuation, are taken from Dr. 
Webster's Grammar, a work which b worthy of an extensive 
circulation. 

^ 7. Punctuation is the marking of the several pauses 
which are to be observed, in reading or speaking a sentence, 
or continued discourse. By means of pauses, a discourse is 
divided into periods or complete sentences, and these into 
phrases. 

^ 8. A period is a sentence complete, making perfect sense, 
and not connected in construction with what follows. The 
pause after the period is marked by a point [.] and in speak* 
ing, is distinguished by a cadence, or fall of the voice. 

1. The members of a period, or clauses and phrases, are 
all more or less connected in sense, and according to the near* 
ness of the connection, are marked by a comma, [,] a semi- 
colon, [;] or a colon [:] 

2. The comma is the shortest pause, and is often used to 
mark the construction, where very little interruption of voice 
is allowable. 

^ 9. A simple sentence or clause contains an affirmation, a 
command, or a question, that is, one personal verb, with its 
nominative and adjuncts. By adjunct, is meant any phrase 
or number of words added by way of modifying or qualifying 
the primary words. Thus when it is said, '' Cicero was an 
orator of a diffuse style,^ the latter words, of a diffuse style, 
are the adjunct of orator, and the whole forms a complete 
simple sentence, with one verb or affirmation. 

^ 10. A phrase contains no assertion, or does not amount 
to a proposition. 

COMMA. 

^11. 1. In general, the parts of a simple sentence, or 
clause, are not to be separated by any point whatever ; as, 
^* Hope is necessary in every condition of life." But when 
a simple sentence is long, or contains a distinct phrase or 
phrases, modifying the i^rmation, it may be divided by a 
comma ; as, '* To be very active in laudable pursuits, is the 
distinguishing characteristic of a man of merit." By re- 
venging an injury, a man is but even with his enemy." In 
most cases, where a short pause will give distinctness to 
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ideas, a comma is well placed after an important word : '* To 
mourn without measure, is folly ; not to mourn at all, insensi- 
bility." 

The pause after measure, in this sentence, is essential to 
the strength of the expression. " The idea of beauty is 
vague and undefined, different in different minds, and diversi- 
fied by time or place." — Rambler, 

2. When a connective is omitted between two or more 
words, whether names, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, or modi- 
fiers, the place is supplied by a comma ; as, " Love, joy, 
peace, and blessedness are reserved for the good." " The 
miseries of poverty, of sickness, of captivity, would, without 
hope, be insupportable." — Rambler. " We hear nothing of 
causing the bUnd to see, the lame to walk^ the deaf to hear, 
the lepers to be cleansed." — Paley. " He who loves, serves, 
and obeys his Maker, is a pious man." Industry, steadily, 
prudently, and vigorously pursued, leads to wealth." ** David 
was a brave, martial, and enterprising prince." " The most 
innocent pleasures are the most rational, the most delightful, 
and the most durable." 

3. Two or more simple sentences, closely connected in 
sense, or dependent on each other, are separated by a comma 
only , as, " When our vices leave us, we flatter ourselves we 
leave them." " The temperate man's pleasures are durable, 
because they are regular." " That all the duties of morality 
ought to be practised, is without difficulty discoverable, be- 
cause ignorance or uncertainty would immediately involve the 
world in confusion and distress." — Rambler, 81. 

4. The sentence independent or case absolute, detached 
affirmations or phrases involved in sentences, and other im- 
portant clauses, must be separated from the other parts of a 
sentence, by a comma ; as, " The envoy has returned, his 
business being accomplished." " The envoy having accom- 
plished his business, has returned." " Providence has, I 
think, displayed a tenderness for mankind." — Rambler, " The 
decision of patronage, who was but half a goddess, has been 
sometimes erroneous." — Rambler, "The sciences, after a 
thousand indignities, retired from the palace of patronage." — 
Ibm. " It is, in many cases, apparent." — Ibm, 

5. A comma is often required to mark contrast, antithesis, 
or remarkable points in a sentence, and sometimes very prop- 
erly separates words closely dependent in construction ; as.» 
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" A good man will love himself too well to lose, and his neigh- 
bor too well to toin, an estate by gaming." " Prosperity gains 
friends, and adversity tries them." ** It is harder to avoid 
censwe, thaiOL to gain applause." 
" Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull." 

6. A single name in apposition is not separated by a comma ; 
as, " the Apostle Peter^' — but when such name is accompa- 
nied with an adjunct, it should be separated ; as, '* Parmenio, 
a friend of Alexander's, hearing the great offers that Darius 
had made, said, ' Were I Alexander, I would accept them.' " 
" So would I, (replied Alexander,) were I Parmenio." 

7. Terms of address, and words of others repeated, but 
not introduced as a quotation, are separated by a comma ; as, 
" Wherefore, sirs, faie of good cheer." " My son, hear the 
coimsel of thy father." *' Thus shalt thou say to the chil- 
dren of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you." — Exodus. 

8. Modifying words and phrases, as, however, nay, hence, 
besides, in short, finally, formerly, &c., are usually separated 
by a conuna ; as, '* It b, however, the task of criticism to es- 
tablish principles." — Rambler, 

SEMICOLON. 

§ 12. 1. The semicolon is placed between the clauses of 
a period, which are less closely connected than such as are 
separated by a comma. 

2. When the first division of a sentence completes a propo- 
sition, so as to have no dependence on what follows, but the 
following clause has a dependence on the preceding, the two 
parts are separated generally by a semicolon ; as, " It may be 
laid down as a maxim, that it is more easy to take away su- 
perfluities than to supply defects ; and therefore he that is 
culpable, because he hais passed the middle point of virtue, is 
always accounted a fairer object of hope, than he who fails by 
falling short." — Rambler. 

R. 1 . In this sentence, the part of the sentence preceding 
the semicolon, is a perfect period in itself, and might have been 
closed with a full point ; but the author has added another 
division, by way of inference, and this is dependent on the first 
division. The author proceeds — " The one has all that perfec- 
tion requires, and more, but the excess maybe easily retrenched ; 
the other wants the qualities requisite to excellence." 

R. 2. Here the first division makes a complete proposition ; 

2* 
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> 
but the antithesis, begun by the numeral one, is not complete, 
without the last division. 

** Economy is no disgrace ; for it is better to live on a little, 
than to outlive a great deal." 

*' Be in peace with many ; nevertheless, have but one coun- 
selor of a thousand." 

*' A friend cannot be known in prosperity ; an enemy can- 
not be hid in adversity." 

R. 3. In general, then, the semicolon separates the divisions 
of a sentence, when the latter division has a dependence on 
the former, whether the former has a dependence on the latter 
or not. 

3. When several members of a sentence have a depend- 
ence on each other, by means of a substitute for the same 
principal word, and the clauses, in other respects, constitute 
distinct propositions, the semicolon may be used ; as, " Wis- 
dom hath builded her house ; she hath hewn out her seven 
pillars ; she hath killed her beasts ; ^ A^ hath mingled her 
wine ; she hath also furnished her table." — Prov, 9. 

COLON. 

^13. 1. The colon is used when the sense of the division 
of a period is complete, so as to admit of a full point, but 
something is added by way of illustration ; as, "A brute ar- 
rives at a point of perfection that he can never pass : in a 
few years he has all the endowments he is capable of; and 
were he to live ten thousand more, would be the same thing 
he is at present." — Spectator^ No, 111. 

PERIOI>. 

^14. 1 . The period, or full point, marks a completion of 
the sense, a cadence of the voice, and the longest pause used 
between sentences. It closes a discourse also, or marks the 
completion of a subject, chapter, or section. 

The full point is used also after initials when used alone ; 
M, after N. S. for New Style ; and after abbreviations ; as. 
Croc, Anglic, for Crocus Anglicanus, 

To these may be added, 

2. The dash — which marks a break in the sentence, or an 
abrupt turn ; as, " If thou art he — ^but O how fallen !" 

3. The interrogation point ? that closes a sentence which 
asks a question ; as, ^' How long, ye simple Ones, will ye love 
simplicity ?" 
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4. The exclamation point ! which is used after sudden ex- 
pressions of surprise, or othjer emotion ; as, '* O happiness ! 
our being's end and aim !" 

5. The parenthesis ( ) and hooks [ ] include a remark or 
clause, not essential to" the sentence in construction, but useful 
in explaining it, or introducing an important idea. They mark 
a moderate pause, and the clause included is read with a de- 
pressed tone of voice ; as, 

"Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 

It will be readily seen that the sentence is not at all de- 
pendent on the parenthetical clause ; but the converse is not 
true, for that clause has a dependence more or less remote, 
on the sentence. Thus, enough for man to know, is not in- 
telligible without connecting it with the parts of the sentence 
preceding and following. So in this passage : " If any one 
pretends to be so sceptical, as to deny his own existence, (for 
really to doubt of ity is manifestly impossible,) let him enjoy 
his beloved happiness." — Locke^ 4, 10, 2. The included clause 
here is connected with the preceding part of the sentence, 
and it ia a substitute for existence. 

With regard to the duration of the pauses, it may be ob- 
served that the comma, semicolon, colon, and full point, may 
bear to each other the proportion of one, two, three, four, and 
the interrogation point and exclamation point may be consid- 
ered each as equal in tinie to the colon or period. But no 
precise rule can be given, which shall extend to every case ; 
the length of the pauses must depend much on the nature of 
the discourse, and their respective proportions may be often 
varied to advantage by a judicious speaker. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS. 

§ 15. 6. R. 1. The first word of every book, chapter, let- 
ter, note, or any other piece of writing. 

R. 2. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sen- 
tences are totally independent, after a note of interrogation or 
exclamation. 

R. 3. The appellations of the Deity ; as, " God, the Al- 
mighty, the Supreme Being, the Holy Spirit." 

R. 4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
rivers, ships ; as, George, the Alps, the Hudson. 
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R. 5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; 
as, Roman, American, French. 

R. 6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, 
or when it is in a direct form ; as, " Always remember this 
maxim : * Know thyself.' " 

R. 7. Biit when a quotation is brought in obliquely, after a 
comma, a capital is unnecessary ; a&r, " Solomon observes, 
* that pride goes before destruction.' " 

R. 8. Every noun and principal in the titles of books ; as, 
Webster's Dictionary of the English Language, Thomson's 
Seasons, Stephens' Travels. 

R. 9. The first word of every line in poetry. 

R. 10. The pronoun I, and the interjection O, are written 
in capitals. 

R. 11. Many other words may begin with capitals when 
they are very emphatic. 

§ 16. FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

1. As figures of speech are so common in our language, it 
is very important that all have some general knowledge, at 
least, of them. That pupils may prepare themselves to answer, 
questions, we shall mention the most common and give exam- 
ples imder each. 

2. " Figures, in general," says Jamieson, " may be described 
to be that language which is prompted either by the imagina- 
tion, or by the passions." Men, at first, uttered their words and 
meaning through figures. For the want of a distinct name 
for every individual thing, they were under the necessity of 
using one word for many objects, hence, the origin of figures ; 
as, for example, speaking of the good man, they would say, 
" that light arose to him in darkness.^ Not that we are to 
take the words light and darkness in their literal meanings but 
substituted for comfort and adversity^ on account of some re- 
semblance or analogy which light and darkness are supposed 
to bear to those conditions in life. 

3. The figures of speech, that are most commonly used, 
are the following : Metaphor, Allegory, Simile, Irony, Personi- 
fication, Apostrophe, Climax, &c, I shall give each a defini- 
tion. 

§ 17. 1. Metaphor is an expression, where a word, or 
phrase, departs from its more common and ordinary meaning 
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to another, which it resembles in some respects, but diflers 
from it in others ; or, in fewer words, it is a simile or compari- 
son without the form of a comparison. Thus, when we say 
that Dtsmosthenes was the bulwark of Athens, the word huU 
work is a metaphor. But if we say that Demosthenes was a 
bulwark to Athens, then it becomes a simile or comparison. 

2. Metaphors abound in aU writings ; from the Scriptures 
they may be produced in great numbers. Christ is called a 
vine, a lamb, a lion, &c. Thus men, according to their dis- 
positions, are called wolves, sheep, dogs, serpents, &c. The 
following are examples of Metaphors : '* At length, however, 
the bill was floated through both houses, on the tide of a great 
majority, and steered into a safe harbor of royal approbation." 
" In peace, thou art the gale of spring, in war, the mountain 
storm." " Tuthal went forth with the stream of his people, 
but they met a rock ; for Fingal stood unmoved ; broken they 
rolled back." " The proud pillar of their independence has 
been shaken down, and the whole fabric lies in ruins." 

3. When I say of a great statesman, ' *' he is the pillar of 
state," I use a metaphor. When I say he is like a pillar of 
state, I use a simile or comparison. 

§ 18. ALLEGORY. 

1. Allegory is a species of writing, in which one thing is 
expressed and another thing understood. The analogy is in- 
tended to be so obvious, that the reader cannot miss the ap- 
plication, but is left to draw the proper conclusion for his own 
use. The following extract from the 80th Psalm is a fine 
example of an Allegory ; the people are represented under 
the image of a vine : " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : 
Thou hast cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou prepar- 
edst room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root ; it 
filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of 
it, and the boughs thereof .were goodly cedars. She sent out 
her boughs unto the sea ; and her branches into the rivers." 

The following picture of Slander is an Allegory : 

"No, 'tis slander. 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 
Rides on the parting winds, and doUi belie 
All comers of the earth, kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons ; nay, the secre^ts of the grave," 
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There are many allegories in the Bible and in the speeches 
of our Indian chiefs. 

§ 19. COMPARISON OR SIMILE. 

1. Comparison or Simile is, when the resemblance is be- 
tween two objects, whether real or imaginary, is expressed in 
form. If, for instance, I discover a resemblance between a 
man and a horse in swiftness, between a man and a lion in 
strength, or between a man and a rock in steadiness, such 
resemblances are called similes. " The actions of princes 
are like those great rivers, the course of which every one 
beholds, but their springs have been seen only by a few." 

*< As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
is round about his people." 

" The music of Carryl was like the memory of joyB that 
are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul." 

" Our Indians are like those wild plants which thrive best 
in the shade, but which wither when exposed to the influence 
of the sun." 

§20. METONYMY. 

1. Metonymy is when the cause is put for the effect, or the 
effect for the cause, the container for the thing contained, or 
the sign for the thing signified. When we say, " they read 
Milton," the cause is put for the effect, meaning Milton's 
works. " Gray hairs should be respected ;" here the effect is 
put for the cause, meaning old age, which produces gray hairs. 
In the phrase, " the kettle boils," the container is put for the 
thing contained. " He addresses the chair," that is, the per- 
son in the chair. " Vocal grovest^ that is, birds. 

§21. SYNECDOCHE. 

1 . Synecdoche puts the whole for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; as, a fleet of twenty sail instead of ships. The cow 
is a useful animal, the dog is a faithful creature ; here an in- 
dividual is put for the species. We sometimes use the head 
for the person, and the waves for the sea, or an attribute may 
be put for the subject ; as, deep for the sea. 
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§ 22. EXAGGERATION OR HYPERBOLE. 

1 . Hyperbole consists in magnifying a natural object beyond 
its bounds ; thus, " as swift as Oie wind ;" " as white as snow ;" 
" as slow as a snail ;" and the like, are extravagant hyperboles. 

*' I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the 
blasted fir ; his shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore 
like a cloud of mist on the hill." 

§ 23. IRONY. 

1. Irony is a figure in which one existence is signified by 
the opposite existence ; or, where we speak of one thing and 
design another, in order to give greater force to our meaning. 
We can reprove negligence by saying, " you have taken great 
care indeed." 

§24. PERSONIFICATION. 

1. Personification is a figure which consists in giving life 
and action to inanimate objects ; thus, *Uhe sword of the Gaul 
trembles at his side, and longs to glitter in his hand." 

§25. APOSTROPHE. 

1. Apostrophe is an address to some person, either absent 
or dead, as if he were present and listening to us. 

§ 26. CLIMAX. 

1. Climax consists in heightening all the circumstances of 
an object or action, in order to place them in a strong light. 
Cicero gives a fine example, when he says, " It is a crime to 
put a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of guilt to 
scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to death. 
What then shall I call the act of crucifying him ?" 

2. Vision, repetition, interrogation, and exclamation are so 
plain that they need no explanation. 

3. Tropes consist in a word's being employed to signify 
something that is different from its original and primitive 
meaning ; so that if you alter the word, you destroy the figure ; 
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as, " high climbing hill," " *Tis ours the chance of fighting 
fields to try," ^^ Jovial wine," ^^ Drowsy night," ^^ Panting 
heights." 

^mttiont (m Figures of Speech, 

What are figures of speech 1 How did men at first communicate their 
thoughts 1 Why were they obliged to do this 1 What are the figures 
most commonly used 1 What is a metaphor t Give an example of a met- 
aphor. Tell the difi^rence between a metaphor and a simile. What is a 
simile 1 What is an allegory t Is the subject expressed or conceived in 
the mind 1 Give an example of a simile. What is metonymy t Give an 
example. What is synecdoche 1 Give an example. Difiference between 
them 1 What is hyperbole 1 Give an example. What is irony t Give 
an example. What is personification 1 Give an example. What is apos- 
trophe 1 Give an example. What is climax 1 Give an example. Difier- 
ence between hyperbole and climax 1 What is a trope 1 Give an ex- 
ample. 

^ 27. PREFIXES. 

The following prefixes are the most important in the Eng- 
lish language. It will be important that the pupils commit them. 

1. A, signifies on, in, to, or at: as, afoot, on fooi; abed, 
in bed ; afield, to the field ; afar, at a great distance. 

A, ab, abs, signifies yrom or away : as, avert, to turn yrom; 
adduce, to leaA from; abstain, to hold from, 

A, ad, ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, at, signifies to : as, ad^ 
here, to stick to ; ascribe, to give to ; accede, to yield to ; q/Hx, 
to fix to ; og'gravate, to make heavy to ; aZleviate, to make light 
to, (to ease or soften ;) annex, to gain to; aj^peal, to refer to ; 
arrogate, to ask for or assume to, one's self; assimilate, to 
make like to ; attract, to draw to. 

Am, signifies around, or about : as, amputated, to cut around, 
or about, 

Amphi, signifies both, or double : as, amphibious, living both 
on land and in water. 

Ana, signifies through, up, back, or again : as, anatomy, to 
cut through or up. 

Ante, before : as, antecedent, going before. 

Anti, opposite to or against : as, antarctic, opposite to the 
north. 

Apo, from : as, apAelion, from the sun ; apostle, one sent 
from, 

2, Be, to make, sometimes near, about, on, at : as, becalm, to 
make calm. 
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Be and bis, ttoo : as, Morm, having two forms. 

3. Cata, doum, from side to side : as, catarrh, a flowing 
dowiij catastrophe, spreading from side to side^ (producing 
ruin.) 

Circum, abouty or round : as, ctrctf nivent, to come round, (to 
cheat.) 

Cis, on this side : as, ct^pine, on this side of the Alps. 

Con, CO, cog, col, com, cor, together or with : as, connect, to 
join together ; cooperate, to work together ; cognate, bom with 
another ; collect, to gather together ; compress, to press together. 

Contra and counter, against: as, cot/n/crmarch, march 
against, (or back;) contradict, to speak against, 

4. De, down ox from : as, de^9Xi, to ^from, 

Di, dis, dif, otoay, asunder: as, Ji^arro, to take arms ^om ; 
dispel, to drive asunder ; disperse, to scatter asunder; differ , 
to bear asunder, (to vary.) 

Dia, through : as, diameter, to measure through, 

Du, two : as, duplicate, to fold double, 

5. En, em, in, into, or on : as, enthrone, to place on a throne ; 
empower, to give power to. 

£x, e, ec, ef, out, out of: as, contend, to stretch out; cdnce, 
to lead out ; ecstasy, a standing out of, (an excess of joy ;) 
effsLce, to take out, 

£pi, upon : as, epithet, placing upon, 

£xtra, beyond : as, ea;^raordinary, beyond ordinary. 

6. For, not: sib, forget, not to get. 

Fore, before : as,/orctell, to predict, or tell before it comes 
to pass. 

7. Im, to make : as, to imbitter, to make bitter. 

In, il, im, ir, before a verb, in or into, on or upon : as, inject, 
to throw in; i/luminate, to make light in ; impose, to place on 
or upon ; irradiate, to make rays upon. 

In, ig, il, im, ir, before an adjective, not, implying privation 
or want : as, infinite, not finite ; i^oble, not noble ; iflegal, 
not legal ; immortal, not mortal ; irregular, not regular. 

Inter, intro, between, among, within : as, intermix, to mix 
among ; introduce, to lead within, 

8. Meta, beyond, after, according to : as, method, according 
to a way or path. 

Mai, evil : as, maZtreat, to treat eviL 
Mis, ill, error, or defect : as, misconduct, ill conduct. 
Mono, or mon, alone : as, monarch, to rule alone* 

3 
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9. Ob, oc, of, op, in the way^ up, against, out : as, e>&ject, to 
cast in the way ; occupy, to take up ; ofiend, to strike against ; 
oppose, to plan against. 

Out, beyond : as, outlive, to live beyond another. 
0?er, above, too high : as, overflow, to flow over ; over^ 
charge, to charge too much. 

10. Para, side by side, near to, like : as, /parhelion, near the 
sun. 

Peri, round, about : as, peripatetic, walking round. 

Per, through, or thoroughly: as, /perennial, through the 
year ; jperfect, thoroughly done* 

Post, after : as, postscript, written after. 

Pre, T>efore : as, jwefix, to Bx before, 

Preter, beyond : as, /preternatural, beyond the course of na- 
ture. 

Tio, for, forward, out: as, proceed, go forward; proYolie, 
to cdM.jorth. 

Poly, many : as, po/ysyllable, many syllables. 

11. Re, back, or again, anew: as, recall, to call back; re» 
commence, to begin anew. 

Retro, backward : as, retrograde, going backward, 

12. Se, aside : as, reduce, to lead aside. 

Sine, without: as, sincere, without wax, (honest.) 

Sub, sue, suf, sug, sup, under or after: as, ^2/5sequent, follow* 
ing after ; suppress, to press under. 

Super, supra, above, more than enough : as, supervisor, one 
who looks over, 

Sjm, sy, syl, sym, together with : as, sysiem, standing to- 
gether ; sympathy, feeling with. 

Sur, above, over : as, survive, to live above, or after. 

13. Trans, across, over, beyond, change : as, transgress, to 
go otjer or beyond, 

14. Ultra, beyond: as, ultra marine, beyond the sea. 

XJn, before a verb, to take off: as, uncrown, to take off a 
crown. 

Un, before an adjective, not : as, unable, not able. 
With, yrom or against ; or, ujitAdraw, to draw from. 

Note. — Many of the prefixes in many words seem to have 
lost their primitive meaning. 
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^ 28. AFFIXES TO NOUNS. 

1. An, ian, ant, ac, ant, any, ate, ee, eer, ent, er, ist, ite, 
ive, ier, ice, or, ster, one whoj or the person that : as, historian, 
one that writes history ; assistant, one who assists ; beggar, 
one that begs ; drunkar J, one who drinks ; votary, one who is 
devoted to any thing ; graduate, one who obtains a degree (at 
College ;) absentee, one who is absent ; mountaineer, one who 
dwells on a mountain ; patient, one that suffers ; baker, on€ 
that bakes ; oculi^^, one that cures eyes ; Levi^e, one who is 
descended from Levi ; capttve, a person who is taken in war ; 
doctor, one who is learned ; songster, one that sings ; clothier, 
one who dresses cloth ; accomplice, one who is associated with. 

lAagj'tittle, young : as, duckZin^, a young duck. 

Acy, ance, ancy, ence, ency, ness, tude or nde, ty, y, 
being, or state of being : as, accuracy, being accurate ; vigil- 
ance, state of being vigilant ; adherence, state of being adherent ; 
consistency, state of being consistent ; mvliitudef being many ; 
novel/y, state of being new ; jealousy, the being jealous. 

Age, the thing, or being collectively, an allowance for : as, 
peerage, being a peer ; carriage, an allowance for the thing 
carried. 

Ary, the place where, or the thing that : as, library, theplac€ 
where books are kept. 

2. Cle, little or small: as, canticZe, a little song, 

3. Escence, state of growing : as, putrescence, state oi grow* 
ing or becoming rotten. 

4. Ice, the thing done, or thing that : as, service, the thing 
served. 

Ics, the doctrine, service, or art of: as, mathematics, science 
of quantity. 

Ion, act of, state of being : as, commotion, a moving together. 

Ism, an idiom, or doctrine of: as, parallelism, state of being 
parallel. 

5. Ment, being, act of, the thing that : as, concealment, the 
act of concealing. 

6. Ory, ry, the place where, or thing that, the art of: as, 
dormitory, a place to sleep in. 

7. Ure, the thing, power, art of: as, creatwre, the thing cre- 
ated, agriculture, the art ^^cultivating the fields. 
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8. Dom, the place where, or rank of: as, dukedom, the rank 
of a duke. 

9. Hood, the state of: as, boyhood, the state of a boy. 
Ship, office of, state of: as, lectjor ship, the office of a rector. 

10. T, th, a thing, a ieing: as, gift, a thing given ; length, 
a being long. 

§ 29. ADJECTIVES. 

1. Ac, al, ical, an, ar, ary, ic, id, ine, ory, belonging to, rela" 
ting, or pertaining to : as, demoniac, belonging to the devil ; 
filid/, belonging to a son. 

Aceous, (?/*, consisting of, like: as, cetaceous, of the whale 
kind. 

Ant, ent, being : as, abundaTi^, abounding. 

Ate, having, being : as, affectionate, having affection. 

2. Ble, may be, or can be, ft to be: as, porta5/e, that may be 
(tarried. 

3. En, made of: as, silken, made of silk. 

Escent, growing or becoming: as petrescent, becoming stone. 

4. Ful, jfeZZ z?/": as, hope/wZ, /wZZ of hope. 

5. He, belonging to, may^ or can be : as, flextZe, may be bent. 
Ish, belonging to, like, little of: as, childt^A, 7t^e a child. 
Ive, having power, that can: as, persuasive, having power to 

I^rsuside. 

6. Less, without : as, artZe^^, without art. 

Like, ly, Zt^, or resembling ? as, manZt^e, like a man. 
' 7. Ose, ous, full of, given to : as, verbose, full of words ; con- 
tentious, given to contention. 

8. Some, somewhat, full of: as, frolicsome, full of frolic, 
• 9. Ward, in the direction of, or looking towards : as, inward, 
looking towards the inside. 

§ 30. AFFIXES TO VERBS. 

1. Ate, en, fy, ish, ize, ise, to make, to give, to put: as, 
renovate, to make new again ; blacken, to make black ; forti/y, 
to make strong ; establisA, to make firm ; fertilise, to make fruit- 
fill. 

§ 31. ROOTS. 

We only insert a few of the roots, referring the pupil to 
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Orwald's Et3rmological Dictionary, which has a fund of knowl- 
edge, and ought to be examined by all. 

1. Ag-o, actum, to do, to act, to lead, to guide: as, o^ent, 
one who acts (for another ;) ac^or, naviga/e. 

Alter, another : as, alterMe, that may be changed. 

Anim-us, the mind, or thinking principle : as, antmadvert, 
to turn the mind ; unanimity, being of one mind. 

Ann-US, a year : as, annual, pertaining to the year ; biennial, 
belonging to two years. 

Anthrop-os, a man : as, philanthropy, the love of man. 

Arche, the beginning, rule, government : as, patriarcA, a ru- 
ler of a family; monarch, one who rules alone. 

Arm-a, arms : as, armipotent, one who is powerful in 
arms. 

Ars, art-is, an art, skill : as, artful, full of art. 

Astr-on, a star : as, astronomy, the science of the stars ; as* 
tro\, astrology, astrologer. 

Audi-o, to hear : as, audible, that may be heard ; audime, 
auditor, inaudible, 

Avant, before, forward : as, vancourier, one who runs before ; 
avan/guard or vanguard, advance, vantage. 

^ 32. Bene, good, well : as, benedict, to say well ; benefac- 
tion, benevolent. 

Bini, two by two ; bis, tmce : as, ^tped, two footed ; bien- 
nial, difarious, bivalve, 6i^cuit. 

Bole-o, to cast, to throw, to put : as, pro^^em, any thing put 
forward (for solution ;) bolt, emblem, symbolize. 

Bellum, war: as, re^eZ, to war back, or to oppose. 

Cad-o, casum, to fall : as, casual, belonging to a fall, or 
acct Jent ; coincidence, a falling together ; decay, cadence, ac- 
cideni. 

Caed-o, caesum, to cut, to kill : as filicide, killing a son ; in- 
fanticide, killing an infant ; (wnicide, exci^on, incide. 

Cande-o, to be white, to set on fire : as, incendiary, one who 
^e^^ houses on fire; candent, incense, candid, candidate, candle. 

Cano, cantum, to sing : as, canticle, a little song ; accent, 
cAormer, descant, canto, subcAanter. 

Capi-o, captum, to take, to take in or up, to hold or contain : 
as, captive, one taken (in war ;) exception, a taking out ; par- 
ticipate, to take a part in ; capacity, captor, deceit, conceive. 

Caput, itis, the head: as, capital, belonging to the head; catp, 
captain, cAopter, bicipital. 

3* 
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Caro, camis, fiesh : as, camiverous, eating flesh ; carnal, 
carnation ; cAamel, camelion or come/ion. 

Caus-a, a cause, origin, a reason : as, Siccuse^ to lay a cause, 
(to blame ;) causes, excuse^ caudal, recuse. 

Ced-o, cessum, to go, to give up : as, intercewor, one who 
goes between ; recede, to give up to, to come to. 

Cem-o, cretum, to separate, to sift, to see, to judge : as, dis- 
cern, to see ; secret, separate and laid aside ; discreet, secrete, 
decree, concern, excuse. 

Cit-o, to call, to cite, to stir up : as, excite, to call out ; incite, 
rm^quote, recite. 

Clam-o, to cry, to call: as, exclaim, to cry out; clamors, 
ndsclaim, xmclaimed, 

Claud-o, clausum, to shut, to close : as, exclude, to shut out ; 
include, to shut in ; closer, seclude. 

Col-o, cultum, to till, to inhabit : as, ct^Z^iVate, that may be 
tilled; culture, auscwZtation. 

Cor, cordis, the heart : as, discor«i, heart asunder ; SLCcord, 
concord, record. 

Corpus, corpor-is, a body: as, corporal, belonging to the 
body; corps, corpuscle, corporaXion. 

Cred-o, creditum, to believe, to trust : as, credit, belief of, or 
trust ; credent, creed, credulity. 

Cre-o, creatum, to make out of nothing : as, creature, the 
thing created ; recreate, creator, 

Cresc-o, cretum, to grow, to increase : as, concrete, growing 
together ; increase, cre^ive, recruit. 

Cura, care, concern : as, cwrate, one who has care of souls ; 
careful, secwre, sinect^re. 

Curro, cursum, to run : as, excursion, a running out ; incwr, 
courier, couraxit. 

Cuti-o, cussum, to shake : as, concussion, a shaking together ; 
^cuss, excuss, ^rtussion. 

§ 33. Damn-um, loss, hurt : as, condemn, damage, indemnify. 

Deca, decern, tern : as, decimsA, numbered by ten ; decade. 

Dens, dentis, a tooth : as, dental, belonging to the teeth ; tri- 
dent, indent, dentist. 

Di-eSj a day : as, diary, a book for every day ; triduan, 
mericZfan, diurnal. 

Dic-o, dicatum, to set apart, to show, to denote : as, dedicate, 
to set apart ; index, to show, or point out ; inculcation. 

Dic-o^ dictum, to speak, to say : as, benediction, saying good ; 
predici, to say before ; interdict, maledictioiL. 
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DigQ-us, worthy : as, dignify, to make worthy ; condign, in- 
iign, disdain. 

Do, datum, to give : as, donor, one who gives ; ec^ttion, a 
giving out ; ad^fible, outdate, recondite. 

Doce-o, doctum, to teach : as, doctie, easy to be taught. 

Dole-o, to grieve, to be in pain : as, dolesome, somewhat full 
oi pain ; indolent, condole. 

Dubi-us, doubtful : as, indubious, not doubtful ; dubious. 

Duco, ductum, to brings to lead : as, duc\jle, that may be 
hent ; adduce, conducive, deduce. 

Du-o, two : as, duel, a fight between two ; deuce, doub^ng, 
(Zt/plicate. 

Dur-us, hard, solid : as, c^urate, to make hard ; duxons, obdu- 
racy, inrfwrate, during, 

§ 34. Em-o, emptum, to bury : as, exempt, bought from ; re- 
deemer, one who buys back. 

Eo, ii-us, gone : as, ambition, agoing round ; exit, gone out ; 
sedidon, obt^, tanstY, initiate . 

Equ-us, even, equal, just : as, equinox, equal day and night ; 
e^'UiValent, c^t^ity, equator. 

Err-o, to wander, to mistake : as, erroneous, wandering ; err, 
error, arrant, ob«rr. 

Eu, well, good: as, et/logy, a speaking ^o<7(^ ; evangelist, eu" 
charist. 

Exter-us, outside, foreign: as, extemsl, belonging to the 
outside ; exotic, foreign ; external, exterior, 

§ 35. Faci-es, the make or form of any thing, the face : as, 
efface, to put the make or form out ; faceless, sur/ace, fashion. 

Faci-o, factuili, to make, to do, to cause, to give : as, manu- 
factvue, to make with the hand ; "perfect, thoroughly done ; ar- 
iificisil, made by art; horrific, » causing horror; beati/y, edi/y, 
deficit, dSfect, fiat, fact, refit, suffice. 

Fall-o, falsum, to slip, to deceive : as, falsify, to mske false; 
nfle, fallacious. 

Fa-ri, to speak : as, infant, not able to speak ; preface, to 
speak before. 

Fend-o, fensum, to ^eep off, to strike : as, defend, to keep off; 
fence, fend, offend. 

Fer-o, tb carry, or bear, to bring : as, suffer, to bear under ; 
bi/erous, bearing two ; pre/er, voci/erate. 

Fid-es, faith, credit, trust : as, con^e, trusting ^og^ether ; 
af/y, modi^ed, J^ducial, infidel. 
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Fini-s, the end, a hound': as, ^nite, having limits ; con^ne, 
to put ends together. 

Firm-US, stable, firm, strong : as, confirm, to strengthen to* 
gether ; dSfirm, ^rmament. 

Flect-o, fiexum, to bend, to change : as, ^efiect, to turn down, 
refieciion, the act of handing back ; inflect. 

Flos, flor-is, K flower, a blossom : Sia, floral, relating to flow- 
ers ; florid, floweret, xeflourish, 

Flu-o, fluxum, to flow : as, dSfluent, flowing to ; reflux, flow- 
ing back ; fluor, effluvia, 

Form-a, a. form, 9. figure : as, trans/brm, to change the form; 
ybrmation, tri/brm, multiform, enform, cruciform. 

Fort-is, strong, valiant : as, fortify, to make strong ; fort, 
deforce, fortitude, forcer. 

Frang-o, fractum, to break : as,yraction, the act of breaking; 
fragor, frail, iufract, aaxifrage, 

Fund-o, fusum, to pour, to melt : as, confound, to pour to- 
gether, (to perplex ;) fusible, that may be melted ; off use, suf- 
fuse, refund, infusion. 

§ 36. 1 . Ge, the earth : as, geography, description of the 
earth ; apogee, from the earth ; george, geometry. 

Genus, gener-is, a race, b. family, a kind : as, gender, sex, or 
kind ; generous, of noble birth ; ^^nuine, of one's own produc- 
tion ; ungentle, unre^cnerate. 

Ger-o, gestum, to bear, to bring : as, ingest, to throw with 
the stomach ; ^'e^ter, egest, vice^^ent. 

Gradi-o, gressus, to go step by step : as, trans^re,?^, to go 
beyond ; SLggress, to go to, (to assault;) digi'ess, undergraduate. 

Graph-o, to trace lines, to lorite, to describe : as, diutograph, 
the handwriting of any one ; graphic, well described ; engrave, 
aii3.gram, geography. 

Grati-a, favor, thankfulness : as, gratify, to make grateful ; 
Rgree, gratis, greet. 

Gravis, heavy, weighty : as, ^at?itate, to tend to the centre ; 
gravely, grief, in^rauedate. 

2. Habeo, habitum, to have, to hold : as, exhibit, to hold out; 
"prohabit, to hold forward ; inhibit, inhabile, able. 

Haer-o, haesum, to stick : as, adhere, to stick to ; coherent, 
inhere, inhesion. 

§ 37. 1 . Jac-io, jactum, to throw, to cast, to dart : as, eject, 
to throw out ; subjection, throwing or placing under. 

Judic-o, judicature, to give sentence, to judge : as, ^'t^Jicial, 
relating to a, judge ; prejudice, judgment formed beforehand. 
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Jung-o, junctum, to join, enjoin ; to make to join ; cojoin, 
injunction, joint, 

Juat'Us, just, upright, lawful : a.8, justify , to make just ; ad- 
just, unjust, justly, 

2. Latum, to carry, to bring : as, legislate, to pass or make 
laws ; correlate, elation, preZarive, trans/fl^or. 

Leg-o, legatmn, to send as an ambassador, to leave by will : 
as, allege, to send an ambassage ; coMegidJi, legacy, relegate. 

Leg-o, lectum, to gather, to read, to choose : as, eoilect, to 
gather together ; eledion, the act of choosing out ; diaZec^, 
ecZectic. 

Lev-o, levatum, to lift up, to raise : as, eZ^vate, to raise up ; 
lift ; levee, relief, levity. 

Lex, legis, a Icnb^ or rule : as, lawless, without law ; legal, 
belonging to law. 
Liber, free : as, deZwer, to set free ; liberal, 
Lig-o, hgatum, to bind, to tie : as, obligatory, binding ; liga- 
tore, the thing tied. 

Log-OS, reason, a word, science : as, dia,logue, a discourse be- 
tween two ; entomoZogy, a discourse on insects ; euZcgist, eu- 
s| logy, logic, physioZogy, nosoZogy. 

Long-US, long : as, oblong, longer than broad. 
Loqu-or, locutus, to speak: as, eloquence, speaking out; ob- 
- loquy, a speaking against ; colloquy, ventriZo^'wist. 

Lud-o, lusum, to play, to deceive : as, delude, to cheat ; ludi' 
h j crous, exciting laughter. 

§ 38. Magn-us, great : as, magnify, to make ^rca^ ; magni* 
'o tude, main, iniz;e8ty, majority. 

Male, evil, til: as, dismaZ, an evil day, moZepractice. 
Mand-o, mandatum, to commit, to command ; demand, to 
^» I ask for ; remand, recommend. 

\ Man-US, the hand : as, manacle, a chain for the hand ; man" 
I ; I ufaeture, a thing made with hand ; -manumit, to send from the 
hand; manuscript, mismanage. 

Medi-us, middle : as, m^itocrity, middle rate ; m^Jiator, one 
who goes between two parties ; medixim., dim^cZtated. 
It ; Memor, mindful, keeping in mind : as, memorable, worthy of 

nemory ; memento, memoir, mention. 
It, Mensur-a, a measure : as, immense, not measurable ; di- 
mension, mete, meter, 
- 1. Metr-um, a measure : as, goniome^or, an instrument to meas^ 
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ure angles ; heliom^^^, an instrument to measure the sun and 
stars ; chronom^^^er, goometry^ m^^rical. 

Minu-o, minutum, to lessen : as, diminish, to make less ; 
minute, small ; commtnute, minority, minus, mtnion. 

Misc-eo,^ mixtum, to mix, to mingle: as, mi^ellaneous, 
mingled ; mta;tion, immior, mia;able, admto?. 

Mitt-o, missum, to send : as, admt^, to send to ; dismt^ ^, to 
send asunder ; compromt^, mmion, premise, remi^^, transmit. 

Mod-us, a measure, a manner, a direction : as, commoclious, 
suitable ; immoc^erate, not measured ; modest, modems, rem^el. 

Mon-os, one, alone, solitary : as, monarch, government of 
one person ; monopathy, solitary feeling ; monograph, monotony. 

Mor-s, mortis, death: as, mortal, liable to death; mort, 
mortify, murdei, 

Move-o, motum, to move : as, commotion, moving together; 
a modon, mob, moter, promote. 

Mult-us, many : as, multi^d, many-cleft ; muZdple. 

Munus, muner-is, a gift, an offer : as, munersiy, relating to a 
gift ; immwnity, common, communion. 

Mut-o, mutatum, to change : as, commute, to change with ; 
mutmy, immute. 

^ 39. 1 . Nasc-or, natus, to be born, to spring : as, na^al, per- 
taining to birth ; ill-naftire, nodon, unnadve, renascent. 

Nav-is, a ship : as, navigate, to pass in water in ships ; navaL 

Nect-o, to tie J to knit : as, annea;, to tie to ; connex. 

Nomen, nomin-is, a name: as, ignommy, against name; j 
nomial, noun, nominative. .| 

Non, not : as, non&ge, not age ; nofition, nonjuring, nonplus, j 
nonsuit. 

Nosc-o, notum, to know : as, nobilitate, to make noble ; ag- ; 
mdon, cognizee, nobly, prenorion, unAnoto. 

Not-a, a mark : as, notable, that may be marked. 

Nov-us, new : as, innovate, ta introduce novelties ; renew, to j 
make again. I 

Null-us, none, no : as, nwWify, to make void ; nullity. } 

Nuncio, to bring news, to tell, to name : as, announce, to tell 
to ; nuncio, pronounce, renunciation. 

2. 01-eo, to emit a smell, to grow : as, oZfactory, belonging 
to smelling ; aboZish, to grow from, to annul ; olicit, adtiZt, ob- 
so/ete. 

Opt-o, to see : as, opdcs, the science of sight ; dropsy, myope, 
synopsis. 
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Ordo, ordin-is, order^ rank : as, iiUTrJinate, not according to 
crder ; ordain, ^^order, ordnance, 

Or-o, oratum, to speak, to beg : as, ador^, to pay divine ujor' 
ship ; oral, of the mouth ; oratrix, oryfice. 

Ox-s, sharp, sour : as, oa:ytone, an acute sound ; oxygen, 
paroorysm, oxyd, 

^ 40. Par, par-is, equcU, like, match to : as, parity, a being 
equal ; a compeer, an equal, a companion ; compare, imparity, 
peeress. 

Par-o, paratum, to make ready, to prepare : as, repair, to re* 
store to a sound state after decay; parade, sever, emperor. 

Pars, part-is, a part, a share : as, par^'al, of a part, or party ; 
iniparl, to give, to grant, bij^artile, parse, partite. 

PaSy pan, pant, all, whole : as, pantheon, a temple of aU the 
gods ; panurgy, skill in all kinds of work ; panoply. 

Pass-US, SLpace, a step : as, surpa^^, to pass beyond ; po^me, 
po^jport, ^Miee, passage. 

Pater, patr-is, a father : as, patriot, a lover of his country ; 
patron, parricide. 

Pati-or, passus, to suffer, to endure : as, compa^jion, ^ee^ 
tii^ with another ; pa^^able, empa^^ion. 

Pax, pac-is, peace : as, pacify, to make peace ; pacBie, peace* 

Pell-o, pulsum, to drive, to strike : as, compel, to drive to- 
gether ; repellent, driving back ; propeZ, propt//^e, repeZ. 

Pend-eo, pensum, to hang : as, dependent, hanging down ; 
pensile, hanging; pendant, suspensor. 

Pend-o, pensum, to weigh, to lay out, to pay : as, expend, to 
lay out ; dispend, nrepend, dispeTijation. 

Pes, ped-is, afoot: &s, pedestrisLa, going on foot ; expedioXe, 
iaa^de, petiole, pedeataL 

jPet-o, petitum, to seek, to ask : as, compete, to seek for the 
same thing ; petition, a seeking ; repeat, repe^end. 

Phan-o, or phen-o, to enlighten, to appear, to show, to say ; 
as, propAecy, a forete/Jing ; pAantom, phase. 

Phil-OS, a lover : as, pAi&sophy, the love of wisdom ; pAt7- 
otogy, TheopAt/us. 

!Piac-eo, to please : as, pZea^nt, pleasing ; placid, quiet. 
Ple-o, pletum, to Jill: as, complete, filled, endue ; expletive, 
I replete, «ixwly, implement. 

Plic-o, pUcatum, to fold, to knit: as, apply, to fold or laytx> ; 
qp/fcation, complico, p/tant, reply, simplist. 
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Plor-0, ploratum, to cry out, to wail, to weep : as, deplore, to : 
mourn. 

Pol-is, a city, a town. : as, cosmqpoZite, a citizen of the world; ' 
politics, the science pf government ; police, polisher. 

Poly, many : as, polychoid, having many chords ; polyonomy, 
many names. 

Pondus, ponder-is, weight : as, overpoise, outweigh ; ponder, 
to weigh in the mind ; pound. 

Pon-o, positum, to put or place : as, opposite, placing to ; 
compose, to place together ; postjoonc, to put after or off, 

Popul-us, the people : as, populous, full of people ; public, 
belonging to the whole people. 

Port-o, portatmn, to carry or bear, to import : as, comport, 
to bear Mrith ; export, to carry out ; report, to carry back* 

Poss-e, to be able : as, impo^^ible, that cannot be ; |M>^entatey 
a person possessing power, puisa.nt. 

Prehend-o, prehensum, to take, to seize : as, im^^r^^Yiable, 
that cannot be taken ; s.pprehend, to take with the mind ; im- 
prison, sj^prise, prize, surprisal. 

Prem-o, pressum, to press : as, compress, to press together ; 
imprint, to prepoie ; oppress, comprint. 

Prim-US, Jirst : as, princiipie, the first of any thing, the 
cause ; primeval, of the first age. 

Prob-o, probatum, to prove, to try : as, approve, to like, to 
commend ; probity, goodness ; probaXe, reproof. 

Prop-e, proxim, nearest, next : as, approach, to come near 
to ; proocimdl, reproach. 

Pung-o, punctum, to point, or prick : as, expunge,' to blot out ; 
pointless, puncto, pungence, pounce. 

Put-o, putatum, to lose, to think, to adjust accounts : as, am- 
putdXe, to cut off a limb ; dispute, to differ in opinion. 

Pyr, pyr-os, fire : as, empyreal, formed of pure fire ; pyre^ 
pyrotic, pyrometer. 

§ 41. Quadr-a, a square: as, ^t^atZrennial, comprising four 
years ; quarter, a fourth part ; quadrater. 

Quaer-o, quaesitum, to ask, to seek, to obtain : as, con^^, 
to subdue ; inquire, to ask a question ; to re^i^^^, to ask ; per- 
quisite, querist, request. 

Quies, quiet-is, rest, ease, peace : as, disj^ttiet, want of quiet; ■ 
requiem, coy, coyly, quietus. i 

§ 42. Rap-io, raptum, to snatch, to carry away quickly : as, L 

i' 
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enrapture, to transport with pleasure ; rapacious, given to plun- 
der, seizing by force. 

Rat-US, thinkingy judging, fixed : as, raiiiy, to make vaUd ; 
rational, having reason, underra^<?. 

Reg-o, rectum, to rule or govern : as, correct, to make right ; 
region, a district under one ruler ; regal, direct, rector, regnasA, 
rightly, 

Rog-o, rogatum, to ask, to request : as, iaterrogate, to ques- 
tion; erogate, airogate, prorogue. 

Rupt-um, to break, to burst : as, abrupt, broken off; eruption, 
a bursting forth ; disrupt. 

1. Sacer, sacri, sacred, holy, destable: as, desecrate, to 
divert from a sacred use ; sacrilege, stealing sacred things. 

Sal, salt, wit : as, saltern, a salt works ; salnona. 

Sal-io, saltum, to leap, to jump : as, a,ssail, to leap upon ; 
saheni, lecqang ; insult, resile. 

Sal-US, salutis, safety, health : as, salutary, belonging to 
safety ; saluter, ^ aZt7able. 

Satis, enough, sufficient : as, satisfy, to give enough ; satiate, 
to Jill; un^o^ed, fo^t^rating. 

Scand-o, scansum, to go, to climb, to mount : as, descend, to 
go down ; scanned, iranscendant. 

Sci-o, to know : as, conscious, knowing one's self ; science, 
seioMam. 

Scop-eo, to look, to observe narrowly : as, astroscopy, obser- 
vation of the stars ; scope, design, aim. 

Scrib-o, scriptum, to write : as, ascribe, to write to ; tran- 
scribe, to copy, scribble, mamxscript, scrip. 
I Sec-o, sectum, to cut : as, dissect, to cut in pieces, insectile, 
I of an insect ; sect, saw, bisect. 

\ Sed-eo, sessum, to sit : as, assess, to set a certain sum upon 
I one ; sedentary, belonging to setting. 

Semi, half: as, ^^mttone, half a tone ; ^emtiluid, ^^mevowel, 
lemtpedal. 

Sent-io, sensum, to feel, to think : as, con^en^'ent, agreeing 
in mind ; non^^n^^, scent. 

Sequ-or, secutus, to follow : as, consecutive, following in a 
train ; pursue, to follow ; sequel, sue, suited, sequent, 

Sert-um, to knit, to join in discourse : as, assert, to aflirm ; 
txert, U) put forth ; desert, sermon, 

Serv-io, servitum, to be a slave, to obey : as, servile, belong- 
ing to slavery ; d.eserve, sergeanU 

4 
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Serv-o, servatum, to keep^ to save : as, observe, to see ; pre- 
serve, xeservoiXy desert. 

Sign-um, a mark, a seal : as, assign, to allot ; consign, to 
give to ; design, resign, to give back. 

Simil-is, like : as, assimihXe, to make like to ; similaj, like ; 
simulBXe. 

Sist-o, to set, to stop, to stand : as, sssist, to stand up to ; 
de^^, to stand from ; insist, sub^^. 

Solv-o, solutum, to loose, to melt, to free, to pay : as, diasolu' 
ble, that may be melted ; solve, to loosen, to explain. 

Soph-ia, wisdom, learning : as, ihieosophy, divine wisdom ; 
sophism, ^laLosophy, 

Speci-o, to see, to look : as, despise, to look down with con- 
tempt ; espy, expect, specie. 

Spir-o, spiratum, to breathe : as, expire, to breathe out ; in- 
spire, spiracle, spiry, suspirel. 

Spond-eo, sponsum, to promise or undertake : as, respond, to 
answer, espousaH, response, 

Stas-is, a standing ; a weighing ; B.i^ostasy, extasy, extatic, 

Stingu-o, stinctum, to prick, to thrust : as, dis^tn^ish, to 
mark the difference ; distinct, prestiges, 

St-o, statum, to stand, to set: as, constancy, a standing firm; 
stable, firm ; understand, to comprehend fully ; ex^ac^, obstacle, 
ins^anter. 

String-o, strictum, to holdfast, to bind, to contract : as, con- 
strict, to draw together ; straight, strain, strict. 

Stru-o, structum, to build : as, destroy, to pull down ; con- 
struct, extract, self-des^rwction. 

Sum-o, sumptum, to take : as, consume, to take up ; resume, 
to take back, insume, 

2, Tang-o, taclum, to touch: as, con^rac^, a touching; 
pertingent, reaching to ; in^ire, ^an^ble, taction, 

Tempus, tempor-is, time : as, temporize, to comply with the 
time ; tempest, tense, timons, extempore. 

Tend-o, tensnin, to stretch, to go, to strive : as, attention, or 
stretching towards ; extend, to stretch out ; distend, intense. 

Ten-eo, tentum, to hold : as, abstain, to hold from ; con^at^i, 
to hold ; tenable, that may be held ; tenet, tenor. 

Termin-us, a limit or boundary, end: as, exterminate, to root 
out ; terminaXe, to bound ; termly, terminal. 

Test-is, a witness : as, at^es^, to bear witness to ; testiiy, to 
bear witness ; detest, testate, protest, testimony. 
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The-os, God : as, monotheist, believer in one Grod ; atheist, 
enthusiasm, Timothy, theology. 

Thesis, a placing or putting : as, thetvcsH, laid down ; epi- 
thelic, meiQihesis, sn^thema. 

Tom-as, a cutting, a division : as, anatomize, to dissect an 
animal ; atom, indivisihle particle ; epitome, lilYaLtomic, 

Ton-OS, tension or stretching; a tone: as, bini^onous, of 
two notes ; astound, sxtune, oxy tone, thunder, tonic. 

Tort^um, to turn or bend, to twist : as, con^or^, to twist to- 
ge&er ; extorty torment, torsel. 

Trah-o, tractum, to draw : as, attract, to draw to ; contract, 
to draw together, substroct, dre^, draw, trail, tracf , trails treo' 
son^ treatise, treaty. 

Tres, tria, three : as, fnpid, three-cleft ; ^nfbocular, three' 
celled ; trident, fnvet, trey, irtnity. 

Tum-eo, to swell, to puff up : as, in^t^mesce, to swell ; turn* 
ble, to roU, to fall ; tumefy, to swell. 

3. Und-o, undatuni, to rise in waves, to swell, to abound : 
as, exundate, undulary, redound. 

Uii-iis, one, alone; the same: as, disumY^, to separate; union, 
a making one ; wide, to make into one ; unit, triune. 

Ut-or, UBUS, to use : as, abtf^e, ill use ; unutiliiy, t/^elessness. 

4. Val-eo, to be well, to have strength, to be worth : as, 
aooiJ, to profit; invalid, of no force; conva/escence, dist;aAie. 

Veh-o, Tectum, to carry : as, convey, to carry ; inveigh, to 
fm7 against ; devex, v^ction. 

Vel-o, to cover, to hide : as, deve/op, to uncover ; envctop, 
leveal, inveiled, unveil. 

Ven4o, ventum, to go, to come, to arrive, to find : as, con- 
vene, to come together ; intervene, to come between ; advent, in- 
venfa 

Vert-o, versum, to turn : as, divert, to turn aside ; averf, 
averse, divorce, ohvert, veer, verse, verier. 

Vi-a, a way : as, devtote, to go from the way ; convoy, invt- 
ous, trivial, vc^yage, way. 

Vid-eo, visum, to see : as, visible, that can be seen ; visit, 
to go to ^ee ; envy, adviser, proviso, purvey, pervtetv, revtetv, 
revise, vedet, visor, vista. 

Vidu-o, to part, to deprive of : as, avoid, to shun ; device, di- 
vide, void, widow. 

Vinc-o, victum, to conquer, to subdue : as, invincible, not to 
be conquered ; vanquish, to conquer ; evince, victim, evict. 
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Viv-o, victiun, to live : as, revive, to live again ; s\jivive, to 
oviilive; mt^X, vivid, vivacy, vtand, vtc^ual. 

Voc-o, vocatum, to call : as, convoke, to call together ; in- 
voke, to call on ; equivocal, provo^^, vocal, voxoel. 

Volv-o, Yolutum, to roll : as, devoZv^, to roll down ; evolvCy 
to unfold ; obvo/ute, revolt, volt, wallow, 

Yot-um, a vow, a promise made to God : as, vow, a solemn 
promise ; dievout, vote, votsiy. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS AND 

CONSONANTS. 

§ 43. 1. A, ea, ai, ei, ay, ey, and ao^ have sometimes the 
long sound of a : as, baker, great, eight, straight, delay, sur^ 
vey, gaol. 

2. A, au, ua, and ea, hare sometimes the Italian soond of a, 
as in far : as, balm, vaunt, guard, heart. 

3. A^ au, aw, awe, oa, and ou, have sometimes the broad 
sound of a, as in hall : as, walk, laurel, law, awe, bro^td, fought. 

4. A and ua have sometimes the short sound of au : as, 
what, wad, caught, 

5. A, ai, ay, ei, e, and ea, have sometimes the soimd of ai, 
as in pare : as, bare, repair, prayer, their, there, swear. 

6. E, ee, ea, ie, ei, i, ay, and ey, have sometimes the long 
sound of e, as in feet : as, severe, foel, hear, neither^ mien^ au" 
tique, quay, parley. 

7. E, ea, ai, ay, ie, ei, have sometimes the short sound dt e, 
as in fed : as, red, bread, said, friend, heifer, 

8. /, ie, igh, y, ye, ine, ign, ite, eight, yte, yne, have sometimes 
the long sound of i, as in pine : as, mine, die, high, deny, bye, 
dine, sign, anodyne, contrite, right, height, proselyte. 

9. /, in some words, when followed by a vowel, has the 
sound of y : as, senior, filial, opinion, 

10. O, oa, oe, oo, ou, ow, owe, ough, eau, and ew, have some- 
times the long sound of o, as in hope : as, snow, hoe, broach, 
roe, floor, court, marrow, owe, though, beau, shew, 

11. O, 00, ou, and u, have sometimes the sound of u, as in 
sun : as, none, flood, double. 

12. O, 00, ou, oeu, oe, and u, have sometimes the sound 
of 00, as in spoon : as, entomb, rood, group, maneuver^ shoe, 
hush. 
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13. Oi and oy are sounded as in oily joy. 

14. Ou and ow are sounded as in loud, how, 

}5. U, ui, ieu, ue, ew, tew, ou, ewe, eau, and eu, have some- 
times the long sound of u, as in truth : as, cube, bruise, adieu, 
blue, blew, view, you, ewe, beauty, virtue, 

CONSONANTS. 

^ 44. B is silent before m, as in dumb ; and before t, as in 
doubt, 

1. C has the sound of k before a, o, and u: as, cape, cot, 
cube ; and the sound of s before e, i, and y : as, cent, cite, and 
cycle. It has also the sound of z in some words : as, suffice, 
pronounced suffice, 

2. F has the sound of v in of, 

3. G has a hard sound before a, o. and u ; as, in gay, gone, 
gun ; and before e, i, and y, the sound of j : as, in ginger. It 
has sometimes the hard sound before e, i, and y : as, get, gilt. 
It is silent before n : as, in gnaw, 

4. H is silent after r ; as, in rhetoric, 

5. K is silent before n ; as, in kfiife, 

6. L is silent before/, k, and m : as, in half, talk, psalm, 

7. N is silent lyhen it follows m : as, in hymn, 

8. P is silent before s and t : as, in psalm and tempt, 

9. In the unaccented termination re, the r is sounded after 
the e: as, in centre, 

10. S has the sound of z, as in bosom ; and a hissing sound, 
as in sister. It is sometimes silent : as, in isle, 

11. S, c, and a, following an accented syllable and follow- 
ed by i before another vowel, have the sound of sh or ch : as, 
expulsion, social, combustion, 

12. W is silent before r, as in wrong. When it precedes 
h, the h is sounded first : as, in what, pronounced hwat, 

13. X, when it ends an accented syllable, or precedes any 
consonant but h, has the sound of ks : but when the next syl- 
lable begins a vowel, or h, it is sounded like gz: as, in exert,. 
At the beginning of words, it has the sound of z : as, in Xeno- 
phon, 

14. Ph has the sound of v in Stephen, in all other cases the 
sound of/. 

15. Ch has the sound of tsh, as in church; the sound of sh, 
as in chaise ; and the sound of A:, as in character, 

4* 
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16. Th has two sounds ; aspirate, as in thick, and vocal, as 
in this, 

17. Gh has sometimes the sound of/ at the end of wox^s, 
and is sometimes silent. The h is sometimes silent, as in 
ghastly. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

^ 45. Monosyllables ending with/, Z, or s, preceded by a 
single vowel, double the final consonant: b.8, staff , mill^pass, &c. 

Ex. Of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, this, us, and thus, 

^ 46. Monosyllables ending with any consonant but f, I, or 
s, and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final c(m- 
sonant. 

Ex. Add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, bunn, purr, and hwsz, 

^ 47. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last sylla- 
ble, ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vow- 
el, double that consonant, when they take another syllable be- 
ginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnilsh ; to abet, 
an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 

^ 48. If a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre- 
ceding syllable, the consonant remains single : as, to toil, toil- 
ing ; to offer, an offering ; maid, maiden. 

^ 49. Words ending in y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a consonant, 
commonly change y into i : as, happy, happily, happiness. 

1 . Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form the 
plural of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, past par- 
ticiples, comparatives, and superlatives, by changing y into ie : 
as, spy, spies, I carry, thou carriest, he carriefli or carries ; 
carrier, carried ; happy, happier, happiness. 

2. The present participle in ing, retains the y that the i may 
not be doubled : as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying. 

3. But y preceded by a vowel in such instances as the above, 
is not changed : as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he cloys, cloyed, &c. ; 
except in lay, pay, and say, from which are formed laid, paid, 
and said ; and their compounds, unlaid, unpaid, unsaid. 

^ 50. When y is preceded by a vowel, it is very rarely 
changed in the additional syllable : as, coy, coyly ; boy, boy- 
ish, boyhood ; annoy, annoyer, annoyance ; joy, joyless, joyful. 

§ 51. Words ending with any double letter but /, and tak- 
ing ness, less, ly, and/«/ after them, preserve the letter double: 
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as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, 
distressful, &c. But those words which end with double /, 
and take ness, 2y, oiful after them, generally omit one I : as, 
fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &c. 

^ 52. Ness, less, h/, and ful, added to words ending in si- 
lent e, do not cut it on : as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
ful ; except in a few words : as, duly, truly, awful. 

§ 53. Ment, added to words ending with silent e, generally 
preserves the e from elision : as, abatement, chastisement, in- 
citement, &c. The words judgment, abridgment, and acknowl- 
edgment, are deviations from &s rule. 

§ 54. Abu and ible, when incorporated into words ending 

wim silent e, almost always cut it off : as, blame, blamable ; 

cure, curable ; sense, sensible, &c.; but if c or g soil comes 

^ before e in the original word, the e is then preserved in words 

ending with able : as, change, changable ; peace, peacable, &c. 

^ 55. When ing or isk is added to words ending in silent e, 

the e is almost universally omitted : as, place, placing ; lodge, 

) lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

^ 56. We generally form the plural of nouns by adding s 
to the singular : as, lot, lots ; end, ends. But if the singular 
ends in Xj ss, sh, and ck, the plural is formed by adding es : as, 
box, boxes ; church, churches ; class, classes. When the sin- 
gular ends inforfe, change it into ves : as, wife, wives. 
I ^ 57* Respecting ei and ie, the student will find that gene- 
rally when the diphthong has the sound of a, or followed by 
the sound of t, it will be ei, otherwise, it will be ie. A num- 
ber of exceptions to this rule. 

Remarks on the questions on the Lessons. 

No. 1. contains general questions on the lesson. No. 2. de- 
rivation of words. No. 3. false pronunciation. No. 4. words 
spelled alike, but differently accented. No. 5. figures of 
speech. N<t. 6. punctuation. No. 7. words pronounced the 
same, but different in meaning. No. 8. rules for reading. 
No. 9. compound words. No. 10. analyzing sentences. See 
^ 1, Note. No. 12. spelling and defining words. W. D. 
Webster's Dictionary. 



EXERCISES IN READING. 



LESSON I. 

PORCELAIN TOWER Or NANKIN. 

1. Nankin is a large city of China, and was fonnerly the 
capital of that empire. The streets are narrow, but handsome 
and well paved, and on each side are shops neatly fomiBhed. 

2. The most remarkable building in Nankin is the cele- 
brated porcelain tower which is two hundred feet high, and 
divided into nine stories.* Inside, there are one hundred and 
xiinety steps leading to the different apartments which are filled 
with gilt idols ; placed in niches in the wall. The Chinese 
say that this building was commenced five or six hundred 
years ago, and that it took nineteen years to complete it. 

3. My young readers may have heard something of the 
peculiar manners and customs of the Chinese. These people 
are of the middle stature, with broad faces, small eyes, broad 
noses turned upwards, high cheek-bones, and thick lips.^ 
Like the Mahomedans, they shave the whole head, except a 
lock on the crown, which they tie in a long cue,*^ that hangs 
down the back, not unfrequently like the lash of a whip, and 
as low as the calf of the leg. 

4. Many of the higher classes let their nails grow to an 
enormous length, to show that they are not engaged in hard 
labor with their hands. This is very foolish, as industry is 
certainly more entitled to respect than idleness.^ Little feet 
are reckoned a great part of female beauty, and these are in 
consequence so tightly bandaged from infancy, that they are 
subjected to very great pain, and can hardly walk.** 

5. The dress of the common people is generally of blue or 
black cotton. White is worn only as mourning. The men's 
caps are shaped like a bell. The rest of the attire consists 
of a vest with wide trowsers or petticoats, and a loose coat or 
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gown covering the whole. The use of silk and furs is for- 
bidden to children, and hoys are not permitted to wear a cap 
till a certain age. 

6. When this arrives, an officer of ceremonies* places the cap 
on the boy's head, and gives him an exhortation to this ef- 
fect 'A — " You will now dress like a man, take care you act 
like a man f and put away all the toys and trifles of child - 
hood f become grave and study virtue, and deserve a happy 
life." 

7. Rice is considered as the staff of life in China, and 
g[reat quantities* of it are eaten. The Chinese also make use 
of various kinds of animal food, in the choice of which they 
are by no means particular, as the common people eat pcHrk, 
fish, fowls, cats, dogs, rats,>^ and almost every other animal 
^lat has either died naturally or been killed.^ 

a § 49. 1. 6 § 14. 1. c See W. D. d ^ 14. 3. § 13. € § 12. 3. g 
§ 11. 2. A i 44. 6. 

No. 1. ^^ere is Nankin 1 What was it formerly 1 Describe its streets. 
What remarkable building in Nankin 1 Describe it. When was it com- 
menced and how long was it in building 1 Describe the person of the Chi- 
nese. What can you say of the hair of the higher class 1 What of female 
beauty 1 Its consequences 1 What is the color of their dress 1 What 
color is worn for mourning 1 What of their caps 1 The rest of their 
attire 1 What is forbidden to children and boys 1 When a boy arrives at 
a ceitalii ttge, what is done 1 What is the food of the Chinese 1 

No. 2. Formerly, remarkaUe> difierent, upward, foolish, idleness, child- 
hood, consist. 

No. 3. Hos for horse, pised.for poised. 

No. 4. Why is there a comma after China, in the first verse 1 §11.3. 
A period after empire 1 § 14. 1. In verse second one comma is omitted ; 
restore it. One semicolcm is used for a conmia ; correct it. 

No. 8. Repeat § 2. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

No. 9. TeU the subject in the last sentence of verse third. The predi- 
cate. Let the teacher ask many more such questions. 

No. 10. Spell and define all the words in verse first. 



LESSON II. 

MODES OF SALUTATION IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

1. Modes of salutation have sometimes very different char- 
acters, and it is no uninteresting speculation to examine their 
shades. Many display a refinement of delicacy, while others 
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are remarkable for their simplicity or for their sensibility. In 
general) however)* they are the same in the infancy of nations, 
and in more polished societies.^ Respect,® humility, fear, and 
esteem, are expressed much in a similar manner, for these are 
the natural consequences of the organization of the body. 

2. These demonstrations become in time only empty civili* 
ties,'* which signify nothing ; we shall notice what they were 
originally, without reflecting on what they are. The ftrst na- 
tions have no peculiar modes of salutation ;^ they know no 
reverences or other compliments ; or they despise and disdain 
them : the Greenlanders laugh when they see an European 
uncover his head, and bend his body before him whom he calls 
his superior. 

3. The Islanders, near the Philippines, take the hand or foot 
of him they salute, and with it they gently rub their face. The 
Laplanders apply their nose strongly against that of the per- 
son they salute. Dampier says, that at New Guinea they are 
satisfied to put on their heads the leaves of trees, which have 
ever passed for symbols of friendship and peace. This is at 
least a picturesque^ salute. 

4. Other salutations are very incommodious and painful ; it 
requires great practice to enable a man to be polite in an island 
situated in the straits of the Sound. Houtman tells us they 
saluted him in this grotesque^ manner : " They raised his left 
foot, which they passed gently over the right leg, and from 
thence over his face." The inhabitants of the Philippines 
use a most complex attitude ; they bend their body very low, 
place their hands on their cheeks, and at the same time raise 
one foot in the air with their knee bent. 

5. In the progress of time it appears servile^ to uncover 
one's self. The grandees of Spain claim the right of appear- 
ing covered before the king, to show that they are not so 
much subjected to him as the rest of the nation ; and this 
writer truly observes, we may remark, that the English do not 
uncover their heads so much as the other nations of Europe. 
Mr.^ Hobhouse observes, that uncovering the head, with the 
Turks, is a mark of indecent familiarity -^ in their mosques,' 
the Franks must keep their hats on. The Jewish custom of 
wearing their hats in their synagogues, is, doubtless, the same 
oriental custom. 

6. In a word, there is not a nation, observes the humorous 
Montaigne, even to the people who, when they salute, turn 
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their backs on their friends, but what can be justified in their 
customs. 

7. The negroes are lovers of ludicrous actions, and hence 
all their ceremonies seem farcical. The greater part pull the 
fingers till they crack. Snelgrave gives an odd representa- 
tion of the embassy which the king of Dahomy sent to him. 
The ceremonies of salutation consisted in the most ridiculous 
contortions. When two negro monarchs visit, they embrace 
by snapping three times the middle finger. 

8. Barbarous nations frequently imprint their dispositions 
on their salutations. When the inhabitants of Carmena, says 
Athenaeus,^ would show a peculiar mark of esteem, they 
broached a vein, and presented, for the beverage of their friend, 
the blood as it issued. The Franks tore the hair from their 
heads, and presented it to the person they saluted. The slave 
cut his hair, and offered it to his master. 

9. The Chinese are singularly affected in their personal ci- 
vilities.'* They even calculate the number of their reverences. 
These are the most remarkable postures. The men move 
their hands in an affectionate manner, while they are joined 
together on the breast, and bow their head a little. If they 
respect a person, they raise their hands joined, and lower 
them to the earth in bending the body. If two persons meet 
after a long separation, they both fall on their knees, and bend 
the face to the earth, and this ceremony they repeat two or 
three times. 

10. Surely we may differ here with the sentiment of Mon- 
taigne, and confess this ceremony to be ridiculous. It arises 
from their natural affbctation. They substitute artificial cere- 
monies for natural actions. 

11. Their expressions mean as little asJ their ceremonies. 
If a Chinese is asked how he finds himself in health, he 
answers,^ Very toell ; thanks to your abundant felicity. If 
they would tell a man that he looks well, they say. Prosperity 
is painted on your face ^ or. Your air announces your happi' 
ness. If you render them any service, they say. My thanks 
shall be immortal. 

a§ll. 8. 6§49. 1. c§ll. 2. rf§ 12. 1. /SeeW. D. g servile or. 
servile 1 A § 12. 2. i § 11. 4. j § 45. / What used for 1 

No. 1. What do the diflerent modes of salutation denote 1 What do the 
Gheenlanders think of the European mode 1 What is the manner of salu- 
tation among the Islanden near the Philippines 1 How was Mr. Houtman 
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saluted 1 What should you think of this 1 What do the grandees of Spain 
claim 1 How is uncovering the head regarded among the Turks 1 What 
does Montaigne observe 1 What of the Negroes? What of two mcmaichsl 
What of the people of Carmenal Of the Chinese 1 Remarks of Mon- 
taigne 1 Expressions of the Chinese 1 

No. 2. Salutation, requirement, demonstration, originally, calculate, fi»> 
licity, immortal, copious. 

No. 3. Ax for ask; eendforend; na-tur for nate-yur; oum for guts; 
set for sit ; sitch for such. 

No. 6. Why is a semicolon placed after nothing, verse 21 A period after 
are 1 A comma after head 1 §11.2. One conuna is changed to a Bead- 
colon, and one period to a colon ; correct them, in verse 2. 

No. 10. What kind of a sentence is verse third, simple or cmDpound 1 

Nonf'. — ^When a sentence has more than one subject or {wedicate, it ni a 
compound sentence. 

Tell the subject or subjects, predicate or predicates, object at ol:gects* 

No. 13. Have, for, nature, to, strait, their. See your dictionary. 

What word has an opposite meaning to deep, long, rich, humble, stout, 
brave, right. 

How many difierent meanings has bowl downl diet founder t longl 
peckl 



LESSON III. 

EDWARD AND CHARLES. 

1. Mr.p Spencer sent for his two sons, Edward and Charles, 
into his closet ;^ he took each of them hy the hand, and 
drawing them affectionately towards him, told them he was 
going to undertake a long journey ; that he hoped they would 
be very good boys during his absence, obedient and dutiful to 
their mamma, and never vex nor tease her, but do every thing 
she wished them to do :® he also desired ihem to be kind to 
poor Ben,^ and to recollect, that though his face was black, he 
was a very good boy, and that God would love him, whilst he 
continued to behave well, just as much as if his skin were 
as white as theirs, and much more than He would either of 
them, unless they were equally deserving of His love, as black 
Ben had rendered himself by his good natured and amiable 
disposition. 

2. Edward and Charles both promised their papa that they 
would do every thing he desired ; but they were not both 
equally* sincere : Edward could with difficulty hide his joy, 
when his father told him he was going from home ; for he was 
a very naughty boy, and had no incluiatLon to obey anybody. 
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but to be his own master, and do as he liked ; to get into all 
kinds of mischief,® and kick and cuff poor Ben whenever he 
pleased. 

3. Thinking, however, it would be proper to appear sorry 
for what he was, in reality, extremely glad, and seeing poor 
Charles take out his handkerchief to wipe away his tears, 
when he was taking leave of his father, he pulled^ out his 
also : but it was not to wipe his eyes, but to hide his smiles ; 
for he was so happy at the thought of all the tricks he could 
play, without having any one to control him, that he was afraid 
his joy would be perceived,® and his hypocrisy detected. 

4. Mrs. Spencer's health was so indifferent, that she seldom 
quitted her apartment ;^ so that she knew very Uttle of the be- 
havior^ of her sons. Edward, as soon as he had breakfasted, 
usually took his hat, and went out, without telling any one 
whither he was going, or when he should return. 

5. One day, when he was gone away in this manner, and 
Charles was quite alone, he went up stairs to his mamma, and 
asked her leave to take a walk in the fields ; and away he went, 
with his favorite dog, for he had no other company, and he said, 
" Come along. Ruby, let us take a ramble together ; my brother 
always quarrels and fights with me, but I kaow you will i^ot^ 
my poor Ruby : here, my poor old fellow, here is a piece of 
bread,^ which I saved from my breakfast, on purpose for you.'^ 

6. Charles had not walked very far, before he thought he 
heard Ben crying; and thinking it very probable that his 
brother was beating him, he went as fast as he possibly could 
towards the place whence the sound came. There he found 

^ poor black Ben with a load of fagots upon his back, ahnost 
enoaghsr to bresLk it, and Edward whipping^ him because he 
I cried, and said they were too heavy. 

7. Charles began immediately to unload the poor boy ; but 
Edward said if he attempted to do so, he would break every 
bone in his skin. He was, however, not to be frightened from 
his good natured and humane intention, and therefore continued 
to take off ^ the fagots ; teUing his brother, that if he came 
near to prevent him, he would try which had most strength ; 
and as Edward was a great coward, and never attempted to 
strike any body but the poor black boy, who dared not return 
the blow, he thought proper to walk away, and leave his 
brother to do as he liked. 

5 
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8. When they met afterwards, and Charles oflered to shake 
hands with him, saying he was sorry for what he had said to 
him, and begged they might be good friends, he appeared very 
willing to forget what had passed, and assured him he forgave 
him with all his heart ; but his whole thoughts^ were employed 
on -finding out some way to be avenged on his brother, and he 
had soon an opportunity of doing what might have cost him 
his life, thoughs it is to be hoped he was not quite wicked 
enough to desire it. 

9. Walking, one morning, by the side of the river, he begged** 
Charles to get into a little boat, which lay close to the shore^ 
to look for a sixpence, which he pretended to have left in it ; 
and began to sob* and cry, because he was afraid he had lost 
his money. Charles, who was always glad^ to obUge his 
brother, jumped into the boat with the utmost readiness,* but 
in an instant, the wicked Edward, having cut the rop^e by 
which it was fastened, away it went into the middle of the 
river, and no one can tell whither it might have been driven, 
or what terrible accident might have happened, if the wind 
had been high, and had not the good affectionate Ben stripped 
off his clothes, and plunged into the river, to go to Charles's 
assistance. Ben could swimJ like a fish, and was soon within 
reaeh of the boat, which, by getting hold of the end of the 
rope, he brought near enough to the shore for Charles to jump 
out on the bank. 

10. At another time, the two brothers were walking near 
the side of a brook, when Edward wickedly pushed Charles 
from some height, into the water. Fortunately the brook was 
not very deep, and Charles escaped uninjured ; but the fall** 
might have been attended with the most injurious conse- 
quences. 

1 1 . Edward fancied, that, as his mamma knew nothing of 
his tricks, and as he was certain Charles was too good natured 
to tell tales, his papa would never hear of them : but he was 
very much mistaken. Old^ NichoUs the hostler had observed 
his behavior and, as soon as his master returned, took the first 
opportunity of telling him of every thing which had passed in 
his absence. 

12. Mr. Spencer now recollected that he had been much to 
blame in keeping his sons at home, and determined to send 
them both to school immediately : he observed, however, that 
they were not equally deserving of kindness and indulgence, 
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and that it would be proper and just to make Edward feel how 
much he was displeased by the accounts be had received of 
his conduct ;^ he was therefore sent to a school at a consider- 
able distance from home, so far off that he came home neither 
at Christmas nor Thanksgiving, nor saw any of his friends 
from one year to the other ;* he was not allowed to have any 
pocket money, for his papa said he would only make an iU 
use of it ;^ nor had he ever any presents sent him of any 
kind. 

13. Charles was only twenty miles from his father's house, 
and was always at home in the holydays : he had a great many 
things given to him on new year's day, and his father bought 
him a little pony.' And Ben, who was a grateful boy, did not 
forget how many times Charles had taken his part, and would 
have done any thing in the world to have given him pleasure. 

«§14. 1. a §12.1. 6 $11.1. c§13. 1. d § 47. £§57. /§45. 
*§1.6. g§44. 17. fc§45. /§46. i § 49. > § 19. 1. ja What does 
it stand for 1 to Why a capital 1 t> $ 43. 9. y { 43. 3. 

No. 1. What charge did Mr. Spencer give his sons'! What did both 
promise 'i How did Edward feel 1 Why 1 How did Charles feell What 
was the state of Mrs. Spencer's health at that time 1 What did Edward 
usnaliy do after breakfast 1 What did Charles ask his mother one day 1 
When he had proceeded a little way, what did he hear 1 What did he s^ 
when he approached the place 1 What did Charles then do 1 What did 
Edward threaten 1 Did this stop him 1 What happened when they met 
again *! What had Edward been thinking of in the mean time 1 What 
happened one momiidg as they were walking by the shore 1 How 
was he preserved 1 WTiat did Edward do at another time 1 How did he 
think he should escape 1 How did Mr. Spencer find out what he had done 1 
What did he determine to do 1 Where did he send Edward, and what did 
he prohibit him 1 What privileges did he allow Charles 1 What of Ben 1 
What do you think of Edward 1 Which of these boys do you think was 
the happiest 1 

No. 2. Affectionately, disposition, unload, inclination, mischief, perceived, 
apart&ent, probable, immediately, absence, accident, injurious, pleasure, 
wickedly. 

No. 3. Ben for bin, git for get, nothin for nuthing, hum for home. 

No. 4. Difference between ab'sent and absen't, conles't and con'test, 
subj^ect and subjec't. 

No. 6. Why is there a comma after fancied, in verse 1 1 th 1 After tricks 7 
Talet 7 Why a colon after them 7 Why a period after mistaken 7 There 
are three commas omitted in this verse; place them in their proper situation. 

No. 7. Piece and peace, fare and fair, tale and tail, here and hear, bear 
and bare, would and wood, grate and great. 

No. 9. Any body, however, himself, therefore, undertake, without. 

No. 10. Analyze the first sentence of the second verse. See § 1. Note. 

No. 12. Spell and define the first verse. How many different meanings 
has fall 1 tear 1 well 1 blow 1 left 1 
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LESSON IV. 



THE OLD man's STORY. 



1. 'TwAS in the town of Lexington, 

Towards the close of day, 
An old man sat upon a stone, 

Beside the public way ; 
A staff was in his trembling hand, 

His hairs were few and gray. 

2. Before his dim and aged eyes, 

A monument arose, 
Which told how near that hallowed spot, 

Men once had met as foes. 
Though^ now no mark of strife is seen. 

And there the bright grass grows. 

3. Three merry boys were at their play, 

Not far from the road-side. 
And their free utterance of joy 

Rang loudly far and wide ; 
For well they knew no one was near, 

To silence, or to chide.'* 

4. But soon they saw the aged man, 

Who sat upon the stone. 
Gazing around with quiet look, 

XJnpitied and alone ; 
And then they hushed their shouts of glee, 

And spake in softer tone. 

5. They threw aside their bat and baH, 

And stopped their sports of glee, 
And leaping o'er the old stone wall. 

Approached — ^those urchins three — 
To where the gray-haired stranger sat, 

Beneath a spreading tree. 
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6. With eyes now downcast, now upraised, 

Before his sight they stood ; 
As if they had done wrong® to break 

Upon lus solitude, 
And were afraid to interrupt 

His still and thoughtful^ mood. 

7. But soon their doubts were cast aside ;^ 

He hailed them with a cheer, 
And while a smile o'erspread his face, 

He told them to come near ^^ 
" And what," said he, " my little boys, 

From me have you to fear ?^ 

8. " You see that I am old and lame, 

Nor full of life like you ;^ 
I cannot run, I cannot play, 

As you are wont to do ;* 
For mine have been long years of toil. 

And troubles not a few." 

9. " Your words are kind, your looks are mild,"'' 

The foremost boy replied, 
" And we, I know, have nought to fear. 

While standing by your side ;* 
But why upon that monument 

Do still your eyes abide T**^ 

10. " The tale is old," the stranger said,* 

" The tale is very old ; 
And you, my little man, I guess, 

Have often heard it told, 
And oft will hear it told again,' 

When death has made me cold. 

11. " But come,* sit round upon the grass. 

The bright sun has not set, 
The soft^ wind stirs the green, green leaves, 

The birds are singing yet ;^ 
The wild rose and the sweet briar 

With dew-drops are not wet. 
5* 
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12. "I used to live beside this place, 

When I, like you,* was young, 
And wandered, with incautious feet, 

The forest-paths among. 
Or on the new-mown hay at noon, 

My limbs regardless flung. 

13. "I lived within my uncle's house^ — 

My parents both were dead — 
And there, with kind and honest care,' 

In childhood, I was bred ;^ 
In virtue's paths of pleasantness, 

Accustomed aye to tread. 

14. " One day, upon my uncle's face,' 

I marked a sudden change ; 
His brow was bent, his cheek was pale. 

His look was sad and strange, 
And rapidly, on every side,' 

His milk blue eyes would range. 

15. '' At last he fixed his glance on me. 

And, rising, slowly said, 
* Bring hither, boy,^ the gun and pouch. 

Which hang above my bed ;^ 
And then^ fetch here the sharpened scythe'- 

Youll find it in the shed.' 

16. " His orders quickly were obeyed, 

And then he turned to me. 
And parting from my forehead smooth 

The curls that wandered free. 
Gazed for a moment in my face, 

Then kissed me fervently. 

17. " ' And go not hence to-day,' he said, 

* But here at home remain 
TiU evening, when,<» if God consents, 

I shall be back again — 
Farewell, my boy'* — and saying thus, 

He hurried down the lane. 
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18. ** But many minutes had not flown 

In weary silence by, 
Ere sounds of tumult and of strife 

Began to fill the sky, 
And, minghng with the gun's report. 

Came many a fearful cry. 

19. "A thought of danger and of death 

Across my mind then passed. 
And as I listened to the noise. 

My heart beat high and fast : 
* Shall I stay^ here,' I cried aloud — 

* The least one and the last V 

20. " I seized my cap, and hastened forth, 

Led onward by the sound. 
And ran until at last I reached 

An open spot of ground. 
Where groups of men, with troubled looks, 

Were scattered all around. • 

21. " And o'er a hill, whose sloping side 

Appeared not far away, 
A band of British soldiers marched, 

With plumes and colors gay ; 
But many of that band, I ween, 

Saw not the close of day \^ 

22. " They had been here, not long before,® 

With sound of drum and fife, 
And with the men of Lexington 

Had joined in deadly strife, 
And wantonly, and cruelly, 

Had taken human life. 

23. " * Where is my uncle ?'*" I exclaimed,* 

And gazed around the plain ; 
Alas ! my living uncle's face 

I never saw again !^ 
' Look there,' a pitpng voice replied,* 

' Look there, among the slain !' 
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24. " The night of that e^rentM day 

Saw me alone indeed ; 
But those who perished in the fray* — 

They did not vainly bleed ! 
And that their fate is unforgot, 

On yonder column read ! 

25. " That day \^ it lighted up a flame,°^ 

Which each true patriot fanned,® 
Till, after striving long,® we rose, 

Free from Oppression's hand ! 
Till Independence was proclaimed 

Throughout our native land ! 

26. " And now, my boys,* my journey hence 
• Full eight long miles extends, 

And I must get to Boston town 

Before the twilight ends ; 
God's blessing rest upon you all* — j 

Good bye, my little friends !'"* 

6 §44. 17. t»§3. 1. c§44. 12. rf§12. 2. /§ 14. 3. A § 11. 3. 
t§ll. 4. tr§3. 6. A? §46. e § 47. o § 11. 8. n § 14. 5. w § 17. 1. 
/ § 26. 3. f § 14. 3. a § 11. 7. 1 § 43. 1. 

No. 1. Where is Lexington 1 For what celebrated 1 Who told this 
story 1 What does he relate 1 What do old soldiers like to recount 1 Give 
a general idea of the poem in your own language. What can you say of 
this man's uncle 1 How ought revolutionary stories to affect us 1 What 
did he leave his home for 1 Did he return 1 To whom are we indebted 
for our hberties 1 What did the boy do when he heard the guns 1 Whom 
did he see on a hill 1 How do you like this story 1 * 

No. 2. Monument, utterance, unpitied, stranger, approached, interrupt, 
solitude, thoughtful, incautious, regardless, childhood, oppression. 

No. 3. Pint for point, stun for stone, jints for joints. 

No. 6. Why is there a comma after Lexington 1 § 11. 4. After stone 1 
§ 11. 3. Why a semicolon after wayl § 12. 2. When is the period 
used 1 § 14. 3. in verse 1. 

No. 7. Lane and lain, pane and pain, wait and weight, see and sea, site, 
sight, and cite, in and inn, crewel and cruel. 

No. 8. How many modulations of the voice are there 1 § 2. 1. § 3. 8. 
§3. ii: 

No. 12. Spell and define the first and second verse. 
What meaning is opposite to public 1 few 1 wide 1 old 1 kind 1 honest 1 
above 1 smooth 1 
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LESSON V. 

MARCO BOZZARIS. 

1. Moving on beyond the range of ruined houses, though 
11 within the line of crumbling walls, we came to a spot 
rhaps as interesting as any that Greece in her best days 
uld show. It was the tomb of Marco Bozzaris!* No 
jnumental marble emblazoned his deeds and fame ;^ a few 
und stones piled over his head, which, but for our guide, we 
ould have passed without noticing, were all that marked his 
ave. 

2. I would not disturb a proper reverence for the past; 
Qe covers with its dim and twilight glories both distant 
enes and the men who acted in them ; but, to my mind, 
iltiades was not more of a hero at Marathon, or Leonidas at 
tiermopylae, than Marco Bozzaris at Missilonghi. When 
ey went out against the hosts of Persia, Athens and Sparta 
3re great and free, and they had the prospect of glory^ and 
3 praise of men, to the Greeks always dearer than life. But 
len the Suliote chief drew his sword, his country lay bleed- 
y at the feet of a giant, and all Europe condemned the 
reek revolution as foolhardy and desperate. 

3. For two months, with but a few hundred men, protected 
ly by a ditch and slight parapef* of earth, he defended the 
vn where his body now rests, against the whole Egyptian 
my. In stormy weather, living upon bad and unwholesome 
sad, with no covering but his cloak, he passed his days and 
jhts in constant vigil ; in every assault his sword cut down 
3 foremost assailant, and his voice, rising above the din of 
ttle, struck terror into the hearts of the enemy. In the 
nggle which ended with his life, with two thousand men 

proposed to attack the whole army of Mustapha Pacha, 
d called upon all who were willing to die for their country, 
stand forward. 

4. The whole band advanced to a man.® Unwilling to sac- 
ice so many brave men in a death struggle, he chose three 
ndred, the sacred number of the Spartan band, his tried and 
isty Suliotes. At midnight he placed himself at their head, 
recting that not a shot should be fired till he sounded his 
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bugle ; and his last command was, " If you lose sight of me, 
seek me in the pacha's tent." In the moment of victory he 
ordered the pacha to be seized,^: and received? a ball in the 
loins ; his voice still rose above the din of battle, cheering 
his men, until he was struck by another ball in the head, and 
borne dead from the field? of his glory. 

5. Not far from the grave of Bozzaris was a pyramid of 
skulls, of men who had fallen in the last attack upon the city, 
piled up near the blackened and battered wall which they had 
died in defending. In my after wanderings I learned to look 
more carelessly upon these things ; and, perhaps,^ noticing 
every where the light estimation put upon human life in the 
East, learned to think more lightly of it myself ; but, then, it 
was melancholy to see bleaching in the sun, under the eyes 
of their countr3niien, the unburied bones of men who, but a 
little while ago, stood with swords in their hands, and ani- 
mated^ by the noble resolution to free their country or die in 
the attempt. 

6. Our guide told us that they had all been collected in 
that place with a view to sepulture, and that King Otho, as 
soon as he became of age and took the government into his 
own hands, intended to erect a monument over them. In the 
mean time, they are at the mercy of every passing traveler ;* 
and the only remark that our guide made, was a comment up- 
on the force and unerring precision of the blow of the Turkish 
sabre, almost every skull being laid open on the side, ivearly 
down to the ear. 

7. But the most interesting part of our day at Missilonghi 
was to come. Returning from a ramble round the walls, we 
noticed a large square house, which, our guide told us, was 
the residence of Constantine, the brother of Marco Bozzaris. 
We were all interested in this intelligence, and our interest 
was in no small degree increased when he added that the 
widow and two of the children of the Suliote chief were liv- 
ing with his brother. 

8. The house was surrounded by a high stone wall, a large 
gate stood most invitingly wide open, and we turned toward 
it in the hope of catching a glimpse of the inhabitants '^ but, 
before we reached the gate, our interest had increased to such 
a point, that, after consulting with our guide, we requested 
him to say, that if it would not be considered an intrusion, 
three travelers, two of them Americans, would feel honored 
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being permitted* to pay their respects to the widow and 
dldren of Marco Bozzaris. 

9. We were invited in, and shown into a large room on the 
2[ht ; where three Greeks were sitting cross-legged* on a 
\ran, smoking the long Turkish chibouk.*^ Soon after, the 
other entered, a man about fifty, of middling* height,°^ spare 
lilt and wearing a Bavarian uniform, as holding a colonel's 
immission in the service of King Otho. In the dress of the 
«hing Suliote he would have better looked the brother of 
xrco Bozzaris and I might then more easily have recognized 
e daring warrior, who, on the field of battle ; in a moment 
' extremity, was deemed, by universal acclamation, worthy 
' succeedmg the fallen hero. 

10. Now the straight military frock-coat, buttoned tight 
;ro8s the breast, the stock, tight pantaloons, boots, and straps, 
semed to repress the free energies^ of the mountain warrior ; 
id I could not but think how awkward it must be for one who 
id spent all his life in a dress which hardly touched him, at 
\y to put on a stock and straps to his boots. Our guide in- 
oduced us, with an apology for our intrusion. The colonel 
iceived us with great kindness, thanked us for the honor done 
IS brother*s widow, and, requesting us to be seated, ordered 
)fiee and pipes. 

11. And here, on the very first day of our arrival in Greece, 
id from a source which made us proud, we had the first evi- 
mce of what afterward met me at every step, the warm feei- 
ig existing in Greece toward America ; for almost the first 
ling that the brother of Marco Bozzaris said, was to express 
is gratitude, as a Greek, for the services rendered his coun- 
Y by our own ; and, after referring to the provisions sent out 
<r his famishing countrymen, his eye sparkled and his cheek 
ashed as he told us, that when the Greek revolutionary fiag 
rst sailed into the port of Napoli di Romania, among hun- 
-eds of vessela of all*" nations, an American captain was the 
rst to recognize and salute it. 

12. In a few moments the widow of Marco Bozzaris en- 
ored. I have oflen been disappointed in my pre-conceived 
^tions of personal appearance, but it was not so with the 
dy who now stood before me ; she looked the widow of a 
ero; as one worthy of her Grecian mothers, who gave their 
air for bow-strings, their girdle for a sword-belt, and, while 
leir heart-strings were cracking, sent their young lovers from 
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their arms to fight and perish for their country. Perhaps it 
was she that led Marco Bozzaris into the path of immortality ; 
that roused him from the wild guerilla warfare in which he 
had passed his early life, and fired him with the high and holy 
ambition of freeing his country/ 

13. Of one thing I am certain, no man could look in her 
face without finding his wavering purposes fixed, without 
treading more firmly in the path of high and honorable enter- 
prise. She was under forty, tall and stately in person, and 
habited in deep black, fit" emblem of her widowed condition, 
with a white handkerchief laid flat over her head, giving the 
Madonna cast to her dark eyes and marble complexion. We 
all rose as she entered the room ; and though living secluded, 
and seldom seeing the face of ** a stranger, she received our 
compliments and returned them with far' less embarrassment 
than we both felt and exhibited. 

15. But our embarrassment, at® least I speak for myself, 
was induced by an unexpected circumstance. Much as I 
was interested in her appearance, I was not insensible*' to the 
fact that she was accompanied by two young and beautiful 
girls, who were introduced to us as her daughters. This** 
somewhat bewildered me. 

16. While waiting for their appearance, and talking with Con- 
stantine Bozzaris, I had in some way conceived the idea that 
the daughters were mere children, and had fully made up my 
mind to take them both on my knee and kiss them ; but the 
appearance of the stately mother recalled me to the grave of 
Bozzaris ; and the daughters would probably have thought 
that I was taking liberties'^ upon so short an acquaintance, if 
I had followed up my benevolent' purpose in regard to them ; 
so that, with the long pipe in my hand, which, at that time, I 
did not know how to manage well, I cannot flatter myself that 
I exhibited any of the benefit of Continental travel. 

17. The elder was about sixteen, and even in the opinion 
of my friend Dr. W., a cool judge in these matters, a beautiful 
girl, possessing in its fullest extent all the elements of Grecian 
beauty ; a dark, clear complexion, dark hair, set ofl* by a little 
red cap embroidered with gold thread, and a long blue tassel 
hanging down behind, and large black eyes, expressing a mel- 
ancholy quiet, but which might be excited to shoot forth 
glances of fire more terrible than her father's sword. 

18. Happily, too, for us, she talked French, having learned 
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it from a French marquis who had served in Greece and been 
domesticated with them ; but young and modest, and unused 
to the company of strangers, she felt the embarrassment com- 
mon to young ladies when attempting to speak a foreign^: lan- 
guage. And we could not. talk to her on common themes. 
Our lips were sealed, of course, upon the subject which had 
brougl)^ us to her house. We could not sound for her the 
praises of her gallant father. 

19. At parting, however,^ I told them that the name of 
Marco Bozzaris was as familiar in America as that of a hero 
of our own revolution, and that it had been hallowed by the 
inspiration of an American poet ; and I added that, if it would 
not be unacceptable, on my return to my native country I 
would send the tribute referred to, as an evidence of the feel- 
ing existing in America towards the memory of Marco Boz- 
zaris. My offer was gratefully accepted; and afterward, 
while in the act of mounting my horse to leave Missilonghi, 
our guide, who had remained behind, came to me with a 
message from the widow and daughters, reminding me of my 
promise. 

20. I make no apology for introducing^ in a book the widow 
and daughters of Marco Bozzaris. True, I was received by 
them in private, without any expectation,^ either on their part 
or mine, that all the particulars of the interviewP would be 
noted and laid* before the eyes of all who choose to read. I 
hope it will not be considered invading the sanctity of private 
life ; but, at all events, I make no apology ; the widow and 
children of Marco Bozzaris are the property of the world. 

a § 14. 5. 6 § 12. 2. c Why italics 1 d See W. D. g § 57. A § 11. 8. 
t § 43. / § 55. n § 49. 0^45. p^ 43. 15. 8^43. 2, z ^ 64. w^ 11. 8. 
V $ 44. 11. X $ 4d. 3. ei 14. 1. m § 43. 8. 

No. 1. What interesting spot in Greece 1 What can you say of this 
tomb 1 How does the writer compare him with ancient heroes 1 What 
was the condition of the country at the two respective times 1 How and 
for what length of time did he defend the town 1 How did he live 1 How 
^ he act in battle 1 What of human life in the East 1 What did the 
judge say 1 What most interested the writer 1 Describe the dress and 
personal appearance of Ck>nstantine. Was he in his native dress 1 Why 1 
What did the writer meet in Greece, which made him feel proud 1 The 
personal appearance of the widow of Bozzaris 1 What was the writer's 
embarrassment 1 What can you say of her daughters 1 What did the 
writer promise 1 His apology 1 Ought the example of Bozzaris to be fol- 
lowed 1 
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No. 2. Monumental, distant, prospect, fool-hardy, Tictory, carelessly, 
acclamation, immediately, afterward. 

No. 6. Three commas omitted in verse ninth, and two changed to semi- 
colons; correct them. $ 11. $ 12. 

No. 7. Here and hear, hair and hare, peace and piece, done and dun. 

No. 8. $ 3. 8. and 13. 

No. 10. In verse tenth, what kind of a sentence is the first 1 Mention 
the subject, predicate, and object. 

No. 12. Spell and define the ninth verse, and give the sound of everj 
vowel. 



LESSON VI. 

MARCO BOZZA.RIS, THE EFAMINONDAS OF MODERN GREECE. 

He fell in an attack upon the Turkish Camp at Laspi, the site of the an< 
caent Platsa, August 20, 1823, and expired in the moment of victory. Hia 
last words were — '* To die for liberty is a pleasure and not a pain." 

1. At midnight in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble in his power ; 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies* of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring, 
Then pressed that monarch's throne — a king;^ 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird.*^ 

2. At midnight in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band. 
True as the steel of their tried blades,® 

Herpes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian's thousands stood. 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 

On old Plataea's day : 
And now there breathed that haunted air** 
The sons of sires who conquered there,™ 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 

As quick, as far as they. 
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3. An hour passed on — the Turk awoke : 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke* — to hear his sentry's shriek, 
" To anns ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek !"« 
He woke — to die midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 

And death shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud :® 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud,* 

Bozzaris cheer his band ; 
'* Strike® — ^till the last armed foe expires, 
Strike® — ^for your altars and your fires. 
Strike® — for the green graves of your sires, 

God® — and your native land ?"' 



4. They fought — ^like brave men, long and well,' 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 
They conquered — but Bozzaris fell. 

Bleeding at every vein/ 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah. 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose. 

Like flowers at set of sun.® 



5. Come to the bridal chamber, Death !** 

Come to the mother, when she feels 
For the first time her first-born's breath ;8f 

Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke. 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in consumption's* ghastly? form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; — 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine. 
And thou art terrible J the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier,' 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine.^ 
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6. But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word," 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Bozzaris !™ with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time, 
Rest thee — there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. *^ 
We tell thy doom without a sigh ;P 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's — 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die.*^ 

a § 49. 6 § 12. 2. f § 19. 1. c? § 26. 2. g § 14. 3. / § 14. 1. g 
§ 12. 2. fc § 24. 1. n Difference between there and their 1 o What fig- 
ure of speech 1 / What figure of speech 1 m § 25. 1. p Sound of gh ? 
r Sound of ie ? s Sound of ^ ? § 44. 11. ^ $ 14. 4. 2 $ 14. 5. i; $ la 1. 



LESSON VII. 

WHAT IS EDUCATION? 

1. "What is education?* asked a teacher of a class of 
girls. Young persons, when asked such general questions, 
do not reply promptly.^ They have no thoughts on the sub- 
ject, and therefore have nothing to say ; or, their thoughts not 
being arranged, they are not ready to answer ; or, they may 
be too diffident to answer at all. On this occasion,® half the 
girls were silent, and the rest replied, " I don't know, sir." 

2. " Oblige me, girls,'^ by saying something," iirged the 
teacher. " The word is not Greek** — surely you have some 
ideas about it. What is your notion of education, Mary Bliss ?" 

3. " Does it not mean, sir, learning to read and write ?" — 
Mary Bliss paused, and the girl next her added, " and cipher* 
ing, sir, and grammar,^ and geography ?" 

4. '* Yes, it means this, and something more. What is your 
idea of education, Sarah Johnson ?" 

5. *' I did not suppose education meant much more than the 

£*rl8 have mentioned, sir. Mr.s^ Smith said, at the Lyceum 
ecture, that the great mass of the people received their edu* 
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cation at the common schools ; and the girls have named near- 
ly all that we learn at the common schools." 

6. '* Does not education mean,*^ asked Maria Jands, " the 
learning yomig men get at college ? I often hear^ people say 
of a man that ' he has had an education/ when they mean 
merely that he has been through college." 

7. " You are right, Maria, in beheving this to be a common- 
ly received meaning of the term ' education,' but it means 
much more, and as it is important to you to have right and 
fixed ideas on this subject, I earnestly beg you all to give me 
your attention, while I attempt to explain to you its full mean- 
ing. 

8. "A great man, Mt.« Locke, said^ * that the difference to 
be found in the manners and abilities of men is owing more 
to their education than any thing else.' Now, as you are all 
acquainted with men, who have never seen the inside of a col- 
lege, and yet who are superior in ' manners and abilities''^ to 
some others who have passed four of the best years of their 
lives there, you must conclude that education is not confined 
to college walls. 

9. " You are bom with certain faculties.' Whatever tends 
to develop and improve these, is education. Whatever trains 
your mental powers, your affections, manners, and habits, is 
education. Your education is not limited to any period of 
your life, but is going on as long as you live- 

10. " Whatever prepares you to be a profitable servant of 
Grod, and a faithful disciple of Christ; whatever increases 
your reverence, and love of your Maker — all that in scripture 
is called the ' nurture and admonition of the Lord,' is a part of 
your religious education. Whatever you do to promote your 
health, to develop and improve the strength and powers of 
your body, is a part of your physical education,^* 

11. "What, sir!" interrupted little Mary Lewis, **doyou 
mean that running, and jumping rope, and trundling hoops,' 
and clambering over rocks, is a part of education f" 

12. "I certainly do® — ^but why do you laugh, my dear child ?** 

13. " Because, sir, I never knew that education meant any 
thing so pleasant as that. I wish my mother could hear you, 
sir ; she would let me play more, instead of stud3dng all the 
time, if she only knew that driving hoop was called educa' 
Hon!* 

14. The teacher smiled and proceeded — " Whatever calls 

6* 
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forth your afTections, and strengthens them — ^whatever directs 
and subdues your passions, whatever cuUivates your virtues, 
and whatever improves your manners, is a part of you moral 
education?^ 

15. ** Then," saidi the same lively little girl, " that is what 
my mother means when she says, * there is a lesson for you, 
Anne !" every time any one of the family does any good thing. 
It seems to me, I am educating all the time." 

16. "You are, Anne — ^the world is your school, and good 
examples are your very best lessons. Whatever unfolds the 
faculties of your mind, improves your talents, and augments 
your stores of knowledge,™ is a part of your intellectual edu- 
cation. 

17. " Whatever improves your capacity for domestic affairs, 
or for business of any sort, is a part of your economical edu- 
cation. Now you will perceive,* from what I have said, that 
education is not confined to schools and colleges, but that, as 
Anne has very well remarked, we are * educating all the time.' 
Nor is the conduct of education confined to professed teach- 
ers ; we are educating one another. 

18. "While I am teaching you geography and arithmetic, 
you are perhaps trying my patience, or by your own patience, 
calling forth my gratitude. If I make progress in these virtues, 
you are helping on my moral education. 

19. "The knowledge you impart to one another, the kind- 
nesses you receive, the loves you exchange, are all a part of 
your education. When you learn to sweep a room, to make a 
bed, or a cup of tea, a shirt, or a loaf of bread, you are getting 
on in your education. 

20. " Every thing around us, my children,* may help for- 
ward this great work. The sun, the moon, and the stars, 
teach their sublime lessons. * Day unto day uttereth knowl- 
edge.' The seasons make their revelations. The rain and 
snow, dews and frost, the trees and rocks, fruits and flowers, 
plants,^ herbs, the very stones,^ and grass we tread upon, are 
full of instruction to those who study them. 

21. "All the events and circumstances of your lives, are con- 
tributing to your education. Your class-mate, Lucy Davis, 
has been absent from school, the last two months. Reflect on 
what I have been saying to you ; and then tell me whether 
Lucy, during this time, though^ she has not looked into a 
school-book, has made any progress, in her education ?"^ 
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22. The girls were silent and thoughtful for a few moments. 
Maria Jarvis spoke first. " Lucy's * economical edupation,' as 
you call it, sir,"*^ she said, ** has heen going on, for she has 
had the care of the family, and every thing to do, through all 
her mother's illness." 

23. " And I guess she has been going forward in her * moral 
education,'" said little Mary Lewis, " for I never saw any body 
80 patientP as she was with her mother's cross baby." 

24. " And she has not lost this opportunity for improving 
in her * religious*! education,'" resumed the teacher. "You 
all saw her yesterday at her mother's funeral, subduing the 
grief of her little sisters, by her quiet resignation, and affec- 
tionate devotion to them. Ah, she has been taking lessons in 
more important branches of education than are taught in 
schools. 

25. " So you see, my dear children,* that life is a school — 
a primary school ; and that we are all scholars, and are all 
preparing for a day of examination, when the infallible, all- 
seeing Judge will decide how we have profited by our means 
of education.'^ 

a § 14. 4. 6 § 14. 1. c § 11. 4. c? § 11. 7. e § 14. 3. /§ 11. 2. 
g What does Mr. stand for 1 i § 43. 6. j § 49. 3. Ex. /i § 11. 7. / § 57. 
m § 44. 5. n Sound of gh, j? § 44. 11. q Sound of tout, r § 49. 1. 
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clude, confined, kindness. 
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be-ril for umbrella, winder for window. 

No. 4. Reb'el and rebel', progress' and prog'ress, surve'y and sur'vey, 
de'sert and deser't. 

No. 6. In verse 21st there are three conmias more than there should be, 
and one comma changed to a semicolon ; correct them. § 11. 0. 7. 

No. 8. § 3. 10. § 3. 2. 6. § 5. What words in verse 11th should be 
emphasized 1 

No. 10. What kind of a sentence is the first in the 17th verse. Mention 
the subjects, predicates, and objects, with the modifiers of each. 

No. 12. All the words in the second verse. 

Tell the different meanings of right, pilch, port, post, pound. See W. D. 
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LESSON VIII. 
TIME AND BEAUTY. 

1. Ruthless* Time,^ who waits for no man, 

But with scythe, and wings, and glass. 
Lies in wait for youth and woman, 
Saw one morning, Beauty^ pass. 

2. O'er the flowers she bounded lightly, 

Smiling as a summer's day ;^ 
Time, who marked her eyes beam brightly, 
Chose the fkir one for his prey-* 

3. " Maid," he rudely cried, " good morrow ! 

Klnowest thou not what rights are mine ? 
Beauty 't is my wont to borrow ;* 
And I come to gather thine." 

4. " I'll not yield it," cried she boldly, 

" Monster, do not draw so nigh ;" 
" Come with me," he answered coldly, 
" Go with thee," said she, " not I." 

5. Time his scythe extended o'er her. 

Threatening with his withered hand ; 
And his hour-glass shook before her. 
Pointing to the running sand. 

6. But the maiden all intrepid. 

Answered, laughing® carelessly, 
" I am young, and thou decrepid— 
What hast thou to do with me ?" 

7. Time replied with purpose steady,"* 

" Wrinkles™ I must lend thy brow." 
Beauty cried, " I'm not yet ready ,"»» 
Fljring cried, " not ready now." 
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8. Time pursued with will unshaken ;* 

Beauty fled with rapid* feet, 
Yet was soon well nigh o'ertaken, 
For the old man's wings are fleet, 

9. But the maiden, nothing fearful," 

Calls on wisdom's power divine ; 
Wisdom** comes with aspect cheerful^ 
Leads her to her ancient^ shrine. 

10. There her eye all passion loses, 

But with reason^ shines serene ; 
Truth^ its sober charm diffuses 
Gently o'er her softened mien.® 

1 1 . Thought** restrains her youthful wildness ; 

Calmness holy hopes bestow ; 
On her face, love, joined* to mildness, 
Blends its light with virtue's glow. 

12. Time saw heavenly graces cluster. 

Left, o'erawedff — ^his will undone ; 
Beauty** smiled in angel lustre* — 
Time was vanquished ; Beauty won. 

o § 26. 3. fc § 24. 1. c § 43. 1. d § 12. 2. e Sound of gh, /Sound , 
ci. g § 14. 3. n § 43. 7. m § 44. 12. o § 43. 6. i § 43. 6. / $ 43. 13. 
J 44. 9. 

No. 1. What figure of speech is the whole of this lesson 1 § 18. 1. 
''hieh became virtuous 1 By what means 1 What is the moral of this 
json 1 To whom is it applicable % 

No. 2. Ruthless, see W. D. Lightly, extended, carelessly, cheerful, 
ffiise, mildness. 

No. 6. Why should there not be a semicolon at the end of every line ia 
e first verse 1 What is the difierence between a comma and a semi- 
Jon 1 

No. 7. Mien and mean, caul and call, prey and pray, right, rite, write, 
id Wright, fare and fair, scythe and sythe. 

No. 10. Mention the subjects, predicates, and objects, with their varioiis 
odifiers, in the first verse. 
No. 12. All the words in the third verse. 
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LESSON IX. ,; 

THE PROVINCIAL. ^ 

1. " Now, father,* tell us all about the old gun," were the ^ 
words of one of a number of children, who were seated around :j. 
the hearth^ of a Nfew England cottage. The old man sat in an ^^ 
arm-chair at one side of the fire place, and his wife at the 
other, well seated in one of smaller dimensions.® The boys, .. 
that they might not disturb the old man's meditations, seemed . 
to keep as much silence as possible for individuals of their. |.' 
age ; the fire burned high,'^ with a sound like that of a trumpet ; 'I 
and its blaze occasionally shone on an old rifle which was sus- ^ 
pended horizontally above the mantel. 

2. "Willingly, my boys,"* said the old man, apparently , 
animated by his returning recollections.® " It may help to give ^ 
you an idea of old times, when boys could not stay in iheir 
quiet homes as you do, but were forced, or rather glad, to do ^ 
what little they could for their country. My father lived in 1 
Tewksbury, a small town in Middlesex county. We were 
not generally much interested in the news of the day, but the 
spirit of resistance had then spread to every cottage in the 
country. The younger men of our village, following the ex- 
ample of others, had formed themselves into military bands, 
who were obliged, by the terms of their association, to be i 
ready to march at a moment's warning ; and were, therefore,* I 
called * Minute men.' ' I 

3. " Perhaps, if you accent the last syllable of that word, l 
minute,^ it would better describe a considerable portion of our . 
number, of whom I was one. I armed myself with that rifle ^ 
which you see over the mantel, though it was a weary* labor 
to me to bear' it on a march ; and this, with a leathern* bag for 
bullets, and a powder horn, completed my equipments. We 
relied more on the justice of our cause, not to mention our 
skill in sharp shooting, than our military discipline, and thence 
derived courage, which was not a little needed ; for the name 
of * Regular' was a very formidable one to every American 
ear.' 

4. " Having completed our preparations, such as they"* were, 
we waited for an opportunity, which the British were expected 
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soon to give ns. It was understood that their purpose was to 
possess themselves of certain military stores at Concord, and 
a secret arrangement was made with the friends of liberty in 
Boston, that when they marched out for that purpose, lights 
should be displayed in certain steeples, to alarm the country. 
One night in April, afler an unusually hard day's- labor, we 
were suddenly started with a sound that shook all the windows 
of the house. Another followed it, and we said in deep and 
breathless tones to each other, ' it is the signal gun !' 

5. " I must confess that my heart beat' hard at the sound, 
and my cheek was cold with dismay ; but my father, who was 
lame with a wound received in the old French war, encour- 
aged us by his animation. ' Now, my boys,' said he, ' the 
time has come. Go, and do your best.' We had no time for 
sad reflections, so we ran hastily to the meeting-house, where 
the rest of our number were already* collected, by the light of 
lanterns. With your ideas* of military show, you might, in a 
calmer moment, have smiled at our display. 

6. '* The younger men were gathered in groups round cer- 
tain veterans, who rejoiced in that opportunity of fighting their 
battles over again ; but° the arrival of the Colonel broke up the 
conference. He came not in pompous state, with his staffi of 
officers around him, but simply with thaf^ sign of authority, the 
sword, in his hand. He was a man whose equanimity nothing 
ever disturbed, and I am free to confess, that I heartily* envied 
him, when I heard* his quiet tones, calling his men to mind 
their business ; and when they had sufficiently arranged their 
xanks, saying, ' Come, we'd as good's go along.' Along he 
went, as quietly as he had followed his plough** that day ^ but 
there were hearts among his followers that were sorely op- 
pressed by the excitement of the scene. 

7. " We moved on in darkness and silence, on the road to 
Lexington. As we came near the town, we thought we heard 
the sound of some unusual motion,*' and as the day began to 
dawn, were on the watch to discover, when suddenly, as we 
turned the base of a hill, martial music burst upon the ear, and 
the bright colors, and long red files of the British army came 
full in view. As if by one consent, we all*i stood stilH for a 
time ; and I declare to you, that helpless as we were in com- 
parison with such a force, and young as I was for such en- 
counters, the moment I saw what the danger was, I felt at 
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once relieved ;^and nothing doubting that an engagement must ^ 
take place, I longed for it to begin. 

8. " In a few moments we heard the sound of irregular firing, ' 
and saw our countrymen dispersing in all directions. Then 
our senior officer gave orders — not after a military sort, but . 
still the best that could be given on such an occasion — for eacbf 
man to go into the fields? and fight * on his own hook.^ This 
was done at once, and with surprising execution. A close fire 
was poured in on the regulars from all quarters, though* not 
an American was to be seen. They fired passionately and 
at random, but every moment they saw their best men falling, 
and found themselves obliged to retreat without revenge. 

9. " Unused as we were to blood, we felt a triumph when 
each one of our enemies fell.® I received two balls In my ■ 
clothes, and one passed through my hat, but so engaged was I • 
in firing, that I hardly noticed them at that time. When 
my powder was gone, I went out on the track of the retreating 
army, with a high heart and burning cheek, I assure you. 
The first of the fallen that I saw before me, was a young offi- 
cer, not older than myself, who had received? a wound in his 
breast, and was lying by the way side. 

10. " There was a calm repose in the expression of his 
features,* which I have often seen in those who died with gun- 
shot wounds ; his lips were gently parted, and he seemed like < ' 
one neither dead nor sleeping, but profoundly wrapped in med- '. 
itation on distant scenes and friends. I went up to him with ' 
the same proud feeling I had maintained throughout the battle ;' ' 
but when I saw him lying there in his beauty, and thought of' 
all the hopes that were crushed by that blow, — of those who 
were dreaming of him as one free from danger, and waitinff 
that happy moment that was to restore him to their arms ; ana- 
more than all, when I thought that I might have been the cause 
of all this destruction, my heart relented within me ; and I 
confess to you, that I sat down by that poor youth and wept 
like a child. 

11. "I left the spot with the heavy steps of one that feela 
the weight"* of blood upon his head, and returned to my father^i 
house, resolved to expiate my crime. The image of thatf 
youth, pale and bleeding, was before my eyes by day, and at 
my bedside by night, for weeks after ; and in every wind, I \ 
thought I heard 3ie avenger of blood." " And did you fight 
no more, father ?" " Oh ! yes, my boy. As soon as Boston 
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was invaded, we heard that our services were needed ; and 
nothing more was wanted to fill the ranks of the army. I ar- 
rived at the camp the evening before the battle of Bunker 
Hill.« 

12. " Though weary with the march of the day, I went to 
the hill, upon which our men were throwing up a breastwork 
in silence, and happened to reach the spot just as the morning 
was breaking in the sky. It was clear and calm ; the sky 
was like pearl ; the mist rolled lightly from the still water, 
and the large vessels of the enemy lay quiet as the islands. 
Never shall I forget the earthquake voice with which that si- 
lence was broken. A smoke like that of a conflagration, burst 
from the sides of the ships, and the first thunders of the revo- 
lutionary storm broke over our heads. The bells of the city 
spread the alarm, the lights flashed in a thousand windows, 
the drums and trumpets mustered their several bands, and the 
sounds, in their confusion, seemed like an articulate voice fore- 
telling the strife of that day. 

13. " We took our places mechanically, side by side, be- 
hind a breastwork, and waited for the struggle to begin. Wo 
waited long in silence. There was no noise but of the men 
at the breastwork, strengthening their rude fortifications. We 
saw the boats put oflf from the city, and land the forces on the 
shore beneath us. Still there was silence, except when the 
tall figure of our commander moved along our line, directing 
us not to fire till the word was given. For my part, as I saw 
those gallant forces march up the hill, in well ordered ranks, 
with the easy confidence of those who had been led to victo- 
ry, I was motionless with astonishment and delight. I thought 
only of their danger, and the steady courage with which they 
advanced to meet it ; the older officers moving with mechan- 
ical indifference, the younger with impatient daring. Then a 
fire blazed along their ranks, but the shot struck in the redoubt, 
or passed harmlessly over our heads. 

14. " Not a solitary musket answered, and if you had seen 
the redoubt, you would have said that some mighty charm had 
tamed all its inmates into stone. But when they had ap- 
proached so near us, that every shot would tell, a single gun 
from the right was the signal for us to begin ; and we poured 
upon them a fire, under which their columns seemed to reel 
like some mighty wall which the elements were striving to 
overthrow.^ When the smoke passed away, their line ap« 

7 
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peared as if a scythe of destruction had cut it down ;" the place 
where they had stood, being marked with a long line of now 
inanimate beings. 

15. "Again they returned to the^ charge :^ again they were 
cut down ; and then the heavy masses of smoke from the burn- 
ing town, added magnificence to the scene. By this time my 
powder-horn was empty, and most of those around me had but 
a single charge remaining. It was evident that our post must 
be abandoned, but I resolved to try them once again. Thej 
came upon us with double fury. While engaged in persona] 
conflict with a British officer, the enemy's line had passed me 
in pursuit of the flying Americans, and thus cut off my retreat 
one of their soldiers fired, and the ball entered my side. ] 
fell, and was beaten^ with muskets on the head* untU they lefi 
me for dead upon the field. 

16. "When I recovered, the soldiers were employed in bu- 
rying their dead. An officer inquired if I could walk ; bui 
finding me unable, he directed his men to drag me by the fee' 
to their boats, where I was thrown in, fainting with agony, anc 
carried with the rest of the prisoners to Boston. One of m} 
comrades, who saw me fall, returned with the news to mj 
parents. Not having heard any thing more from me, the} 
doubted not but I was slain.* They mourned for me as lost 
and a rude stone was erected near the grave of my family ir 
the burying-ground, to record the fate of one who was not 
permitted to sleep with his fathers. But their sorrow was Ib 
a degree mitigated by the reflection that one of their numbei 
was counted worthy to suffer death in the service of theii 
country. 

17. "I was carried to the hospital in Boston; and nevei 
shall I forget the scene presented in that abode of wo. The 
rooms were small and crowded ;'" the regulars and provincials 
were thrown in together, to be visited, that is, looked upon, i 
by chance they could catch his eye, once a day, by an indiffijr 
ent physician, who neither understood nor cared for his duty 
It was awful to hear the curses poured out by some dyin§ 
wretch, upon the rebels, who had given him his death wound 
but my heart sunk far more at hearing the last words of some 
of my countrymen, who entreated the surviving to tell thei] 
friends that in death they remembered them, and gave up theii 
lives calmly and religiously, as brave men should.* One youtl 
of my own age, do I especially remember ; his bed was nex 
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to mine.*^ One night his gasping informed me that his death 
was drawing nigh. I rose upon my elbow and looked upon 
him, as a pale lamp shone upon his features. 

18. " There was a tear in his eye, and his thoughts appear- 
ed to be far away, evidently returning to that home which was 
aever to behold him again.y Long time he lay thus, and I re- 
mained gazing on him, expecting myself soon to pass through 
the same change. At last the expression of his countenance 
altered ;^ he raised his hands and clasped them as if in sup- 
pUcation ; his eyes were turned upwards, and in that prayer, 
when sleep had happily sealed the eyes of the blasphemers 
around him, he gave up his soul to God. 

19. " When the British were obliged to retire from Boston, 
I was taken to Halifax, with the rest of the prisoners, in the 
fleet.* I was placed in a prison ship, but was soon removed to 
a prison in the town. The confinement grew intolerable, as 
my limbs recovered strength ;^ and the prison door was hardly 
closed, before I resolved with my companions, that we would 
not rest until we had made one great effort to escape. Every 
day we were insulted by the wretches employed to guard us ; 
our food was hardly sufficient to sustain us ; we were not 
permitted to know any thing of the success of our countrymen ; 
and as often as any favor was requested, it was denied with 
bitter scorn. 

20. " Our apartment, in which six were confined, resembled 
a dungeon ; but this, though it added to the gloominess of our 
condition, aided our attempts at escape.™ I was fortunate enough 
to find an old bayonet upon the floor, with which I loosened 
the masonry of the wall. Long and wearily did we labor, re- 
lieving each other at the task, and thus keeping constantly at 
work, night and day, except when the grating of rusty hinges 
informed us that the turnkey was approaching our room. We 
had hung up our clothes on the wall where we labored, as 
soon as we entered the jail ; so that it was not suspected to be 
a screen for our labors. In the course of four long weeks we 
succeeded in penetrating through the wall, and never did my 
heart bound with such delight as when I saw the first gleam of 
a star through the opening. We waited for a night suitable to 
our purpose ; and it seemed as if the elements had conspired 
against us ; for seven days passed, and each night was as clear 
and as calm as possible. 

21. "At last the night set in dark and stormy.® The 
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wind, as it howled from the ocean, and sent the rain rattling 
againsty our little window, was music to our ears. We heard 
the toll of midnight from the bells of the town, and then be- 
gan our operations. We took the stones of the wall and placed 
them in the dungeon, removing them silently, one by one. 
When the passage was opened, we saw it was not very higW ■. 
above ground. We doubted not but the sentry would shelter 
himself in his box, from the storm ; but lest he should discov- 
er us, each armed himself with a stone. He was sheltered, as \ 
we supposed, but hearing the sound we made in letting our- 
selves down from the breach, he came towards us. Before 
he could give his challenge, we threw our stones at the un- ' 
fortunate man, and heard him sink heavily to the earth, his 1 
musket ringing as he fell. 

22. " Four of our number were strong ; but one, with my- 
self, was infirm from the effect of wounds. They, therefore, 
at our request, left us behind, though with much apparent re- 
luctance. It was an evil hour for them when they did so ; for 
they were afterwards retaken, and committed to prison again,^ 
where ill treatment and depression put an end to their exist- 
ence before the close of the war. I went with my compan- 
ion into a swamp about a mile from the town, and we had 
hardly secured our retreat, and laid ourselves down to rest, 
when the roar of guns came floating upon the wind, a signal 
that our escape was discovered. It was followed by the mar- 
tial sound of the bugle ; but near as it was, we could go no 
farther, and could only quietly employ ourselves in gathering 
boughs of pine, to form a kind of couch** and covering. 

23. " Thus we lay sheltered till the day dawned, listening 
in no pleasing suspense to the sounds of alarm that reached* us 
from the town. In a few honrs the sounds drew near* us ; we 
could even see our pursuers as they passed by. A small par- 
ty employed a stratagem, to draw us from the swamp in which 
they thought it possible we had taken shelter. Suddenly cry- 
ing out,® " here they are," they fired into the shrubbery ; bit 
though the balls fell all around us, we saw their motions, and 
were not frightened from our hiding places. 

24. " We rose at night and went on our way, subsisting 
upon fruits and berries ; together with a little miserable bread, 
which we had saved for this expedition ; but we were tortured 
with hunger, and on passing a bam, my companion secured a 
fowl, which we ate, raw as it was, with delight Thus we 
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traveled for seven days, almost without food, and entirely^ 
without shelter ; but our strength began to give way. I dclib-* 
crated with my companion, who was resolute, but still more 
feeble than myself, and we determined to throw ourselves on 
the mercy of some passing traveler.® 

25. " This was our only chance of relief; and though it was 
hazardous, and almost hopeless, we resolved, if we met but 
one person, we would make ourselves known, and ask his 
protection. Soon after we had decided on this course, we 
heard the lingering tramp of a horse, and saw a venerable 
looking person, who reminded us of one of our New England 
farmers, going to market with a tempting load of poultry. I 
came out of the hedge, and requested him to hear me ; but he 
looked at me in a manner that clearly evinced that he was 
extremely suspicious of my character and calling ; his reply 
was, ' CanV stop,'* and began,^ with much clamor,^ to urge his 
beast into a quicker step. 

26- " But the beast was my friend on this occasion, and 
absolutely refused to hasten his movements, without some bet- 
ter reason than he saw at that time. I took advantage of his 
obstinacy to state my condition to the old man, whose counte- 
nance changed at once, on hearing my story. * Conscience !** 
said he, ' I thought you no better than a picaroon ; but you 
look most starved.' So saying, he dismounted from his horse, 
and opening his panniers, he handed me the food he had pro- 
vided for his journey. This I shared with my companion, 
who came forward and joined me. * I was going to ask you 
to ride double,' said the farmer,*^ *but the creature can't carry 
three ; however, wait till I return in the evening,® and I will 
lend you a helping hand.' 

27. " The old gentleman, with much caution,® further ob- 
served, * that he did not know as it was quite right, but he 
took a notion for the Americans liimself, when he heard they 
were angry about the price of tea.* But at all events,' said 
he, * I can't see how I should help King George, by carrying 
you back to Halifax, to be hanged, may be, though I would do 
any thing for the old gentleman in reason.' With many cau- 
tions and encouragements, he left us. We concealed our- 
selves through the day, and many suspicions came over us, 
that OUT friend might be induced by rewards to give us up to 
oiir pursuers. But we did him injustice. At night he came 
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back and seemed glad to see us, when we made our appear- 
ance. 

28. " * I might have come back before,' said he, * but I 
thought we could work better in the dark.' He then dis- 
mounted, and directed us, without delay, to mount the horse, 
while he would walk by its side. For a long time we refused 
to suffer him, as aged as he was, to encounter such fatigue ; 
but we were really worn out, and at last consented. We- 
went on all that night, the old man keeping up our spirits by 
his conversation. It was day-break™ before he showed any in- 
tention of making a permanent halt ; but as the morning grew 
red in the sky, he urged us forward till we stopped under the 
windows of a solitary farm-house, with its large buildings, not 
neat as they are in New England, but still indicating thrift and 
industry in its possessor. 

29. " He went to what appeared to be a bedroom window, 
where he knocked^ with some caution. Forthwith a niffht- 
capped^ head made its appearance, and at once declared its 
native land by the exclamation, * Law® me, what brings you 
home this time o' night V But the question was answered by 
a request that she would rise and open the door. It proved 
to be the old gentleman's help-mate. She immediately com- 
menced preparations for breakfast, without troubling herself 
much about the character of her husband's guests ; he conde- 
scended, however, to make some little explanation. 

30. " When the breakfast was over, which, however, was a 
work of time, we were invited to spend all that day in rest, 
after our long and painful journey. In the evening we met 
again in the huge kitchen, which was the gathering place of 
the family, who were amused with some feigned account of 
our character, and the object of our visit. When the mixed 
collection had retired, leaving us with the old man and his 
wife, we gave him a full account of our adventures, and were 
happy to find, from his unconcern as to politics, that we were 
in a place of security. 

31. " He told us there was much confusion in the town, on 
account of our escape, and that a reward was offered for our 
detection ; while at the same time detachments of soldiers 
were sent in purstiit.® He himself was strictly examined, and 
he said ' he did not feel quite easy in his mind,' on account of 
some deception which he had been obliged to use. * Ho.wever,* 
Baid he, ' I did not do evil that good may come. I did the 
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good first, and the evil followed.' We proposed to leave him 
that night, but he would by no means consent to this, and in- 
sisted on our remaining with him some time, as he said, * to 
pick up our crumbs.' 

32. " On the third night we took leave of our Samaritan 
host, with the deepest emotions of gratitude for his kind- 
ness. I always looked on the bright side of human nature ; 
but I never received an impression in its favor so decided and 
Uterally reviving, as from the conduct of this humble man. I 
never saw him nor heard of him again. On parting, he kind- 
ly gave us directions to a place where we could take passage 
I for Falmouth, now Portland. We succeeded in reaching it 
I without difficulty, and though we had no money, his recom- 
mendation gained us a place in tiie vessel. I felt relieved 
when once more upon the waters, and standing gallantly out 
to sea. 

33. " With what different feelings had I traversed the same 
ocean-roads before !* Then my heart died within me, as I 
stood on the battlements of the floating castle that bore me 
through the waves ; every moment increased the distance be- 
tween me and my home and country ; which grew dearer to 
me in the hour of our mutual distress ; now, as our little whale- 
boat bounded over the waves, I felt joyous, bold, and trium- 
phant. I thought then there were moments in a life of chan- 
ges, which atone for the heaviness of many of its hours. 

34. " From Falmouth, we went home on foot. Before I 
reached my native village, my companion left me. His socie- 
ty had become endeared to me by our partnership in misfor- 
tune ; and I parted with him in much sorrow. He has ceased, 
long ago, from the number of the living, but I hope to meet him 
again.7 I entered my native village in a clear summer's after- 
noon ; the air was calm, the sky was clear, and there was 
stillness like that of the sabbath, through the whole of the 
place.™ I remembered hearing the distant bell, and knew that 
they were assembled lor the lecture which preceded the com- 
munion service, according to the custom of our fathers. 

35. " I went to my father's door and entered it softly. My 
mother was sitting in her usual place by the flreside, though 
there were green boughs** instead of fagots in the chimney 
before her. When she saw me, she gave a wild look, grew 
deadly pale, and making an ineffectual effort to speak to me, 
fainted away. With much difficulty I restored her ; but it was 
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long before I could make her understand, that the supposed 
apparition was, in truth, her son, whom she had so long mourn- 
ed^ for as dead. 

36. "My little brother had also caught a glimpse, of me; 
and, as might naturally bo supposed, was exceedingly alarmed. 
In his fright, he ran to the meeting-house to give the alarm. 
When he reached that place, the service had ended, and the 
congregation were just coming from the doors. Breathless with 
fear, he gave them his tidings. Having related what he had 
seen, the whole assembly bent their way towards my father's 
house ; and such was their impatience® to arrive at the spot, that 
minister and deacons, old men and matrons, young men and 
maidens, quickened their steps to a run. 

37. " Never was there such a confusion in our village. 
The young were eloquent in their amazement, and the old 
put on their spectacles to see the strange being who had thus 
returned from the dead. I told my story over and over again. 
As often as I concluded it, new detachments arrived, who in- 
sisted on hearing all the particulars in their turn. The house 

- was crowded with visiters till far in the night, when the minis- 
ter dismissed them, after calling on my parents to unite with 
him in returning thanks to God, * for this son which was dead' 
and is alive again, which was lost and is found.' " 

a § 11. 7. 6 §43. 2. c § 14. 1. rf § 44. 17. c § 11. 4. g § 11. 8. 
h Difference between rainu'te and min'ute 1 ^ § 43. 6. 5. and 2. w § 43. 
1. n^46. § 44. 11. p ^ 51. </ § 45. r § 12. 2. s § 43. 1. / § 4.3. 
12. M § 19. 1. V § 13. 1. a; § 43. 1. t/ § 43. 7. 1 § 43. G. 2 § 44. 
12. 3 § 47. 4 § 14. 4. 5 § 44. 6. 6 § 43. 15. 7 § 43. G. S § 43. 10; 
9 § 15. G. R. 7. / 

No. 1. What did these boys ask of their father 1 Describe the inside of the 
cottage. Where did the old man say his father hved 1 Into what did the 
young- men of the village form themselves 1 What were these bands more 
properly called 1 How did the old man feel when he heard the signal gun ^ 
How was he encouraged 1 Describe the colonel. Why did the British 
wish to go to Concord 1 What did they see in Lexington 1 What orders 
were given 1 What was the result "? Where did he f;o after his powder 
was gone 1 What can you say of the young man whom he found 1 What 
is the substance of verse llthl What did he next do'i What is the sub- 
stance of verse 13th 1 What injury was done by the firing* of the enemy 1 
When did the Americans fire 1 What was the effect 1 How many times 
did they try 1 Why did the Americans leave the fort 1 How came the 
old man to be taken 1 What did his parents do ? Where was he carried 1 
Describe the hospital. What can you say of the young man 1 Where 
was he carried 1 Descri})e the prison. How long did they stay there 1 
How and when did they escape 1 How did they prevent the sentinel from 
giving" the alarm 1 How many were retaken 1 Where did the old man 
and his cowpanioa go 1 What is Ike 8\ibs\.3mce ol n^is*^ 2,3d'*. Of verse 
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1 "Whom did they see on the road 1 "What effect did their stay have 
. this man 1 What is the substance of verse 27th 1 2Sth 1 29th 1 
it were the family amused with? Substance of verse 31st? 32d? 
It were the old man's reflections ? At what time of day did he enter 
ative town ? What did the bell ring for ? How did he enter his fa- 
s house ?_ What was the effect upon his mother ? Give the substance 
erse 36th. The conclusion. 

0. 2. Occasionally, returning, preparation, unusually, darkness, com- 
lon, profoundly, avenger, conflagration, confusion, harmlessly, apparent, 
icious, collection, exclamation, triumphant, returned, dismissed, associ- 

1, conference, arrival, display. 

o. 3. Ourn for ours, ketch for catch, ile fori will, shet for shut, dan- 

for dain-ger. 

o. 7. In and inn, rest and wrest, seas, sees, and seize, here and hear, 

t and weight, heard and herd, fowl and foul. 

o. 8. § 3. 12. 13. § 4. § 5. 

o. 9. Arm-chair, themselves, meeting-house, breastwork, foretelling, 

rthrow, any thing, breakfast. 

To. 12. AU the words in the first verse. 



LESSON X. 

THE CALM AT SEA. 

1 . Down* dropt the breeze, the sails^ dropt down, 
'Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak® only to break^ 
The silence of the sea ! 

2. All in a hot and copper sky,* 
The bloody sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 

3. Day after day, day after day,» 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship^ 

Upon a painted ocean.^ 

4. Water, water, every where,* 
And all the boards did shrink : 
Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 
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5. The very deep did rot :« 
That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

6. About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ;ff 
The water, like a witch's oils,^ 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

7. And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so ; 
Nine fathom deep he had' followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

8. And every tongue, through utter drought," 
Was wit tiered at the root ; 

We could not speak, no more than if^ 
We had been choked with soot. 

9. There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye.^ 

A weary time ! a weary time !^ 
How glazed each weary eye, 
When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

10. At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist ;^ 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

11. A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 
And still it neared and neared :^ 
As if it dodged a water-sprite. 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

12. With throats unslaked,^ with black lips baked,* 
We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drouth all dumb we stood ;^ 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 
And cried, A saiW"^ a sail I 
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a § 26. 2. 6 § 43. 1. c § 43. 6. « § 21. 1. /§ 18. 1. o§44. 11. 
g § 24. 1. k^l2.2. 2 § 13. 1. m § 14. 4. n § 44. 17. < § 4G. < § 

22. 1. 

No. 2. Silence, slimy, westward, linslake, motion, bloody. 

No. 3. Laf for la'Mgh, last for la'st. SeeW. D. La'y for lay. 

No. 7. Break and brake, no and know, sea and see, be and bee. 

No. 8. § 3, § 9. 11. § 5. 

No. 10. Analyze the first verse. 

No. 12. Spell and define the 12th verse. -Mention the different mean- 
ings of right still, arm, reel, can, ground, flog, host. 



LESSON XL 

NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

1 . The first thought of a Yankee farmer, on coming to the 
years of manhood,* is to settle himself in the world^ — which 
means nothing more than, to begin his rambles. To this end, 
he takes to himself for a wife, some buxsom country heiress, 
passing rich in red ribbons, glass beads, and mock tortoise-shell 
combs, with a white gown and morocco shoes for Sunday, and 
deeply skilled in the mystery of making apple-sweetmeats, 
long-sauce, and pumpkin-pie.* Having*^ thus provided him- 
self, like a pedlar, with a heavy knapsack, wherewith to re- 
gale his shoulders through the journey of life^ he literally sets 
out on his peregrinations. 

2. His whole family, household furniture, and farming uten- 
sils, are hoisted into a covered cart f his own and wife's ward- 
robe packed up in a firkin^ — which done, he shoulders his axe, 
takes his staff in his hand, whistles " Yankee doodle,"^ and 
trudges off to the woods, as confident of the protection of 
Providence, and relying as cheerfully on his own resources, as 
ever did a patriarch of yore when he journeyed into a strange 
country of the Gentiles. 

3. Having buried himself in the wilderness, he builds him- 
self a log-hut, clears away a corn-field and potato-patch, and, 
Providence smiling upon his labors,* he is soon surrounded by 
a snug farm, and some half a score of flaxen-headed urchins, 
who, by their size, seem to have sprung all at once out of the 
earth, like a crop of toadstools. s^ 

4. But it is not the nature of this most indefatigable of spe* 
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culators to rest contented with any state of sublunary enjoy- 
ment :^ improvement is his darling passion ; and having tJius 
improved his lands, the next state is to provide a mansion wor- 
thy the residence of a landholder. A huge palace of pine- 
boards, immediately springs up in the midst of the wilderness, 
large enough* for a parish church, and furnished with windows 
of all dimensions ; but so rickety and flimsy withal, that every 
blast gives it a fit of the ague.^ 

5. By the time the outside of this mighty air-castle is com- 
pleted, either the funds or the zeal of our adventurer are ex- 
hausted,* so that he barely manages to half finish one room 
within, where the whole family burrow together, while the 
rest of the house is devoted to the curing of pumpkins, or stor- 
ing of carrots and potatoes, and is decorated with fanciful fes- 
toons of dried apples and peaches. 

6. The outside remaining unpainted, grows venerably black 
with time ; the family wardrobe is laid under contribution for 
old hats, petticoats, and breeches to stufl* into the broken win- 
dows ; while the four winds of heaven keep up a whistling 
and howling about the aerial palace, and play as many unruly 
gambols as they did of yore in the cave of iEolus.& 

7. The humble log-hut, which whilom nestled this improv- 
ing family snugly within its narrow, but^ comfortable walls, 
stands hard by^ — ignominious contrast ! degraded into a cow- 
house or pig-sty ; and the whole scene reminds one forcibly 
of a fable, which I am surprised has never been recorded, of 
an aspiring snail, who abandoned his humble habitation, which 
he had long filled with great respectability, to crawl into the 
empty shell of a lobster, where he could no doubt have resi- 
ded with great style and splendor, the envy and hate of all the 
pains-taking snails in his neighborhood, had he not accidental- 
ly perished with cold in one corner of his stupendous mansion. 

8. Being thus completely settled, and, to use his own words, 
" to rights," one would imagine that he would begin to enjoy 
the comforts of his situation, to read the newspapers, to talk 
politics, neglect his own business," and attend to the aflairs of 
the nation, like a useful or patriotic citizen ;e but now it is that 
his wayward disposition again begins to operate. He soon 
grows tired of a spot where there is no longer any room for 
improvement, sells his farm — his air-castle, petticoat"-windows 
and all — reloads'* his cart, shoulders his axe, puts himself at 
the head of his family, and wanders away in search of new 
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lands ; again to fell trees, again to clear corn-fields, again to 
bnild a shingle-palace, again to sell off and wander."^ 

a§ll. 4. 6 §14. 2. c§55. (f§44. 13. c § 12. 2. 1 Give the lea- 
Km for the commas before and after Yankee doodle, g S 19. 1. A § 13. 

1. t§44. 17. y Sound of rA. Ar § 46. r § 44. 13. 2 §22.1. m § 25. 

2. « § 43. 10. y W. D. x What figure of speech 1 

No 1. What is the first thought of a yankee fanner 1 What does he 
take \ His appearance 1 What does he next do 1 What does he do with 
his family, &c.1 What does he do in the woods 1 Is he contented f What 
is the condition of his new building 1 Does he finish iti What of the 
windows 1 What of the winds 1 What has become of his log-hut 1 What 
can you say of a certain snail 1 Is he now satisfied 1 What does he do 1 
What is the writer's description 1 

No. 2. Manhood, confident, speculation, completed, exhausted, fanciful, 
ignominious, degraded. 

No. 3. Foigit for forget, pint for point. 

No. 6. There are two commas inserted in the first verse ; correct them. 

jm>.' 7. Done and dun, too and to, of and off. 

Ko. 8. § 3. 9. 11. § 5. 

No. 10. Analyze the first verse. 

No. 12. Spell and define the words in the second verse. 



LESSON XII. 

NOT AT HOME. 

1. One morning I was sitting with my father and mother, 
when the servant entered the parlor, saying, '< Ma'am, there's 
some company coming down the avenue ; wiil you please to 
be at home ?" Why, where else can she please to be ? " Oh,** 
says my father,** hastily, " not at home}* not at kome^ unless it 
should be so and so^ and so and so,"^ enumerating rapidly a 
select list of worthies.* 

2. As there was a necessity for the carriage to pass the 
window of the room where we were sitting, and it was too 
near* to admit of our going elsewhere, my father and mother 
got both behind a greats screen, while I was hastily hurried 
up into the nook of a book-case. 

3. Thinks I to myself, I suppose this is being not at home!^ 
As the servant had inadvertently left the door open, I observed 
that it was judged necessary, for fear of discovery, to stifle all 
sorts of natural or other noise, even to the inhalation and exha- 
lation of the breath* of life ; so that my father stood with his 

8 
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pocket handkerchiefs stuffed into his mouth, and my mother 
with her lips pressed close and flat against the back of the 
screen, while I poked mine as well as I could behind the book 
case, whence a little dust seemed to arise that made me fear 
greatly that a sneeze^ would be inevitable. 

4. While we were thus grouped, expecting every moment 
that the carriage would drive off, in came the servant with 
two of the finest ladies in the neighborhood,® who actually dis- 
covered my father and mother behind the screen ; who were 
obliged accordingly to come out, which they contrived to do 
with the greatest* apparent delight, so that /, of course, ap- 
prehended the visitors must be some of the so and so^s that 
were doomed to be admitted.^ 

5. " I was sure you were at home," said they ; and so 
they might well be, for another servant, whom they had met 
in the avenue, had told them so, as it turned out in the end. 
" We could not think who it was," said my mother ;s " had 
we had the least® idea® of its being you, we should have been 
at home of course, but we had intended to deny ourselves, if it 
had been any body else." 

6. I would have given any thing to have known enough^ of 
the world to have determined whether I ought to come out of 
my hiding place or not ; for my father and mother, in their con- 
fusion,^ had quite forgotten me, and the company had managed 
to seat themselves so as to be wholly incapable of investiga- 
ting the contents of the nook in which I happened to stand. 

7. Thinks I to myself, they talk so loud I may at least 
breathe more freely ;8 but at length, what I was most afraid of, 
actually befel me ; some dust, or some smoke, or some sun- 
shine, or something or other, or the mere expectation^ and 
alarm of it, got up my nose,J and so affected the olfactory and 
other nerves of that noble organ, as to produce an indispensa- 
ble necessity to take some measures to stifle the storm of 
sneeze,^ with which I seemed to be threatened ; unfortunately, 
I had not time to go to my pocket, so that I was obliged to let 
all depend upon the weak resistance to be produced by the in- 
terposition of my five fingers ; which having, as every body 
knows, as many interstices as there are fingers, had no other 
effect but that of ramifying and dividing the noise® into as ma- 
ny parts as there were fingers, so that out it all caxne, five-fold 
louder than there was any natural necessity for ; the sounds, 
besides, being severally of a description by no means fit for 
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the refined ears® of a courtly company ; the effect was such as 
might be expected ; the two strangers were nearly thrown from 
their seats*^ by the shock and alarm of so unexpected a salute, 
while my father and mother were little less surprised, and at 
the same time much more confused. 

8. I was of course obliged to come out, and an attempt was 
made to laugh^ the matter off; but one of the ladies^ was really 
80 alarmed as to be near fainting, and though^ she made every 
efibrt to seem to forgive me, yet I was sure, by her looks, 
that she wished me dead, or worse, if possible ; they took the 
earliest opportunity afterwards of ordering their carriage to the 
door, and as they quitted the house, I secretly gave them my 
blessing ; it then first came to my knowledge that, instead of 
being any of the so and so*s that had a fair"* claim™ to be ad- 
mitted, my poor father and mother would as willingly have 
seen the witch of Endor, and that the whole visit had been 
the effect of ** accident and blunder. 

flr§49. 1. 6 §11. 4. c§43. 6. f § 43. 1. rf§14.5. €§44.17. / 
i 14. 1. g § 12. 2. i § 44. 11. y § 44. 10. k § 26. 3. I Sound of i^f 
m § 43. 5. n § 45. o § 43. 13. 

No. 1 . Who were sitting in the parlor ? What was the errand of the 
servant 1 What reply did they make 1 How did they avoid the carriage, 
as it passed the window 1 What was thought necessary 1 Who soon 
came in 1 How did the visitors know that they were at home % What did 
the mother say to this 1 What was the person behind the book-case doubt- 
ful about 1 What befel this person 1 What effect had the fingers upon 
the nose 1 What was the efiect upon the strangers 1 What opportunity 
did they soon take 1 Did they wish their visitors to have been admitted 1 

No. 2. Incapable, accident, afterwards, opportunity, admitted, strangers, 
doubtful. 

No. 3. Heerd for heard, bust for burst. 

No. 4. Content' and con'tent, en'trance and entran'ce. 

No. 6. Give the reason for all the pauses in the first verse. 

No. 9. Book-case, sunshine, five-fold. 

No. 10. Mention the subjects, predicates, and objects, with their various 
modifiers, in verse 6th. 

No. 12. Spell and define the words in the second verse. 
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LESSON XIII. 

CASE OF LORD MANSFIELD's WIO, COURT OF REQUESTS, 

LONDON. 

This was a case which by the parties* concerned was 
considered of no small importance ; and which, to the audit- 
ors,^ in the course of its discussion, excited no small merri- 
ment. Mr. Williams, who is what is vulgarly called a barber, 
but in more refined language is termed a perruquier," appeared 
in this court a few di^B back, and obtained a summons against 
the defendant, who is clerk to Reeves, an attorney in Totten- 
ham-court-road, calling upon him to attend on a given day, to 
show" cause why he should not pay a debt of thfity-nine shil- 
lings and elevenpence three farthings. 

Mr. Williams, who spoke with a sort of lisping squeak, gar- 
rulously addressed the commissioner :^ " He had (he said) 
been a hair-dresser, man and boy, for sixty-eight years. He 
had served his time in the Temple, where he had the honor of 
making wigs for some of the greatest men as ever lived* — of 
all professions and of all ranks — judges, barristers, and com- 
moners® — churchmen as t^ell as lajrmen® — illiterate men as 
well as literate men, and among the latter he had to rank the 
immortal Dr. Johnson ; but of all the wigs he had ever set 
comb to, there was none on which he so prided himself, as a 
ftill state wig which he had made for Lord Mansfield :^ it was 
one of the earliest proofs of his genius ; it had excited the 
warm commendations of his master, and the envy of his shop- 
mates,^ but above all, it had pleased, nay evea delighted, the 
noble and learned judge himself." " Oh, gemmen I" exclaim- 
ed Mr. Williams, " if you had known what joy I felt when I 
first saw his noble lordship on the bench with that wig on his 
head !"™ — [In an undertone, but rubbing his hands with ecsta- 
sy]** — " Upon my say-so, I was fuddled for three days after !" 

The Commissioner, What has the wig to do with the de- 
fendant's debt? 

Mr, Williams, A gr^at deal ; that's the very bone of con- 
tention. 

Com, Doubtless ; but you must come to the marrow, if you 
can, as soon as possible. 



A 
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W. I will. Well, as I was sa3ring^ — ^where did I leaTV 
Oh ! when I was fuddled^ — 
I. I hope you have left off that habit now, my good 

W. Upon my say-so, I have, trust me ; but as I was 
, to make a long story short, in course of time I left my 
in the temple, set up for myself, and did a great stroke 
iness.' Ay, I could tell you such a list of customers ! 
was — 

t. Never mind ; we don't want your list : go on. 
W. Well, then, at last I set up in Boswell-court, Queen- 
Lawk°^ me ! what alterations I have seen in that 
» surely, in my time ! I remem|l^ when I used to go 
j^ old Lord*' — 

i. Come, come to the end of your story. ~ 
W. WeU, I will. Where was I ? Qh f in BosweU- 

I. \AsiAe^ I wish you were there now. 
W, Well, then you must know, when Lord Mansfield 
lis wig — the very, very wig I made-— got back to my 
jster's shop ; and he kept it as a pattern for other jodgeaf 
and at® last who should die but my master himselS^ * 
's what we must all come to. 
%. Go on, go on, man, and come to th# end of yomr 

W. I will, I wilL Well, where was I ? Oh ! in my 
aaster's shop.. Well, so when he died, my mistress 
16 — ^for she knew, poor soul! how I loved it-^this iden- 
ig ; and I carried it home with as much delight as it 
;en one of my children. Ah, poor little things! they 
gone before me. 

I. Come, if you don't cut this matter short, I must, and 
ou after. 

W. Dearee me !™ you put me out. Well, ^as I was 
, I kept this here® wig as the aj^le of my eye ;*» when, 
uck would have it, that 'ere Mr. Lawrence came to my 
md often asked me to lend it him to act with in a play : 
. he called it Shycock or Shylock, for he said he was to 
he Judge. I long refused ; but ]|ie over-persuaded^ me^ 
1 an unlucky day I let 1dm htfivs it, and have never 
ng and wiping his little eyes with his white apron) seen* 

8* 
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Com. And so you have summoned him for the price of the 
wig? 

Mr. W. You have just hit the nail on the head. 

Com. Well, Mr. Lawrence,^ what have you to say to this! 

Mr. L. ( With great pomposity.) Why, sir,^ I have a great 
deal to say. 

Com. Well then, sir, I desire you will say as little as you 
can, for there are a great many persons waiting here, whose 
time is very precious."^ 

Mr. L. Not more precious than mine, I presume, sir. I 
suhmit that this case is in the nature of an action of trover, to 
recover the possession of this wig ; and this admitted, sir, I 
have humbly to contend, that the plaintiff must be nonsuited ;< 
for, sir, you will not find one word of or concerning a vng in 
his deckration. The plaintiff must not travel out of his re- 
cord. 

Com. What record ? 

Mr, L, The record in court. 

Com. We have no record. 

Mr. L. You have a summons on which I attend to defend 
myself; and that is, to all intents and purposes, de facto as 
well as de jure, a record similar to, and the essence of, a re- 
cord in the court above. 

Com. Sir, we are not guided by the precedents of courts 
above here." Our jurisdiction and our powers are defined by 
particular acts of parUament. 

Mr. L. Sir, I contend, according to the common law ol 
these realms, that I am right. 

Com. I say, according to the rules of common sense, yoB 
are wropg. 

Mr. L. I have cases® — 

Com. Sir, I desire you will confine yourself to this case. 

Mr. L. What says Kitty upon the nature of these plead- 
ings ? 

Com. And pray, who is Kitty ? 

Mr. L. The most eminent pleader of the present day. 

Com. I never heard" of a woman being a special pleader. 

Mr. L. He is not a woman, sir — ^he is a man, sir*^ — and a 
great man, sir — and a man, sir — 

Com. Do you mean Mr. Chitty ? 

Mr. L. I mean the gentleman you call Chitty, and most 
erroneously so call him ; for you ought* to knowJ that the Ch ia 
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Italian sounds like an English K; and Mr. Kitty, by lineal 
descent, is nn Italian. It is a vulgar error to spell his name 
with a y final ; it ought to be t, and then it would properly 
sound Kittee. 

Com. I would rather take Mr. Chitty's authority for this, 
than your's. 

Mr. L. (In anger.) Sir, do you contradict me ? 

Com. Sir, I will bring this case to a short issue. Did you 
borrow this man's wig ? 

Mr. L. I did. 

Com. Do you mean to return it ? 

Mr. L. It is destroyed. 

Com. How destroyed ? 

Mr. L. It was burnt by accident. 

Com. Who burnt it ? 

Mr. L. I did, in performing the part of the Judge in Shak- 
speare's inimitable play of the Merchant of Venice. While 
too intent on the pleadings of Portia, the candle caught* the 
curls, and I with difficulty escaped having my eyes burned 
out 

[The plaintiff here uttered an ejaculation of mental suffer- 
ing, something between a groan and a curse.] ^ 

Com, Well then, sir, I have only to tell you, you are re- 
sponsible for the property thus intrusted to your care ; and, 
without further comment, I order and adjudge that you pay to 
the plaintiff the sum of 39s. 11 |d. which is the sum he is 
prepared to swear** it is worth. 

Mr. Williams. Swear! bless you, I'd swear it's worth a 
Jew's eye ! Indeed® no money can compensate me for its loss. 

Com. I cannot order you a Jew's eye, Mr. Williams, unless 
Mr. Lawrence can persuade his friend Shylock to part with 
one of his ; but I will order you such a sum in moneys^ num- 
bered, as you will swear this wig was fairly and honestly 
worth. 

A long dispute followed as to the value of the wig, when 
Mr. Williams ultimately agreed to take 20s. and costs ; and 
the parties* were dismissed, mutually grumbling at each" other. 



a §49.1. 6 §11. 4. c§46. c § 14. 2. A § 13. 1. t Sound of g^ ? 
/§44. 5. w$50. r$44. 11. m § 26. 2. n § 43. 10. « W. D. k 
§ 14. 5. Sound of vowel 1 

No. 1. What can you say of the importance of this case 1 What did it 
^ ^cite 1 Who was Mr. Williams 1 For whom did he say he had made 
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wigB 1 What did he say of his business 1 What became of the wig alter 
Lord Mansfield died 1 To whom did Mr. Williams allude in his plea 1 
What did Mr. W. say of the fault in pronouncing this name 1 What did 
the defendant say for himself 1 What was the decision of the Conunis- 
sioner 1 What did Mr. W. say of the value o{ the wig 1 How was the 
dispute finally settled 1 

No. 2. Dispute, persuade, prepared, performed, confine, ejaculation, de* 
fendant, contradict, lordship, difierently. 

No. 3. Sar-vent for ser-vant, rared for rear-ed, hash for harsh, cus for 
cursed, rason for reason. 

No. 4. Rec'ord and re'cord, prece'dent and jMres'edent, pres'ent and pre'- 
sent, refu'se and refuse, con'fine and confi'ne. 

No. 7. Very and vary, hum and home, ere and ear. 

No. 10. Analyze the last sentence in the lesson. 

No. 12. Spell and define all the words in the first verse. 

How many different meanings has deal 1 spoke 1 stole 1 stroke 1 post 1 
peck? pinion 1 pitch 1 



LESSON XIV. 

OUR COUNTRY. 

1. And* let the sacred obligations which have devolved oa 
this generation and on us,^ sink deep into our hearts. Those 
are daily dropping® from among us, who established our liber- 
ty and our government. The great trust now descends to new 
hands. Let us apply ourselves** to that which is presented to 
us, as our appropriate object.® We can win no laurels in a 
war for independence. Earlier and worthier hands have 
gathered them all. 

2. Nor are there places for us by the side of Solon and 
Alfred, and other founders of states. Our*" fathers have filled 
them. But there remains to us a great duty of defense and 
preservation ; and there is opened to us, also, a noble pursuit,* 
to which the spirit of the times strongly invites us. Our pro- 
per business is improvement.* Let our age be the age of im- 
provement.^ In a day of peace, let us advance the arts of 
peace and the works of peace. 

3. Let us develop the resources of our land, call forth its 
powers, build up its institutions, promote all its great interests, 
and see whether we also, in our day and generation, may not 
perform something worthy to be remembered. Let us culti- 
vate a true spirit of union and harmony. In pursuing the 
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great objects which our condition points out to us, let us act 
under a settled conviction, and an habitual feeling, that these 
twenty-four states are one country.* 

4. Let our conceptions be enlarged to the circle of our du- 
ties. Let us extend our ideas over the whole of the vast field'' 
in which we are called to act. Let our object be, our coun- 
try, our whole country, and nothing but our country.* And,^ 
by the blessing of God,^ may that country itself become a vast 
and splendid monument,^ not of oppression and terror, but of 
wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, upon which the world may 
gaze with admiration forever. 



' 



a §43. 2. 6 $ 11- 3. r§47. rf§56. c J 15. 1. /Why capital 1 
g $ 43. 14. h § 57. I § 26. 2. A; $ 17. 1. 

No. 1. Who are continually dropping from us*? Who have gained our 
laurels for us 1 What should our object be 1 What duty remains for us: ? 
What may our country become ? What figure of speech is this piece 1 

No. 2. Obligations, deserved, invite, apply, appropriate, conviction, pro- 
mote, administration, enlarge, strongly, founder. 

No. 7. There and their, our and hour, not and knot, new and knew. 

No. 8. § 3. 12. 7. $ 5. 

No. 10. Analyze the first sentence in the lesson. 

No. 13. All words in first verse. 



LESSON XV. 

MINNA AND BRENDA. 

1, Minna and Br en da were the daughters* of Magnus Troil. 
Their mother^* had been dead^ for many years, and they were 
now two beautiful® girls ; the eldest only eighteen, the second 
about seventeen. From her mother, Minna inherited the state- 
ly form and dark eyes, the raven locks and finely penciled 
brows, which showed she was, on one side at least, a stranger 
to the blood of Thule. 

2. Her cheek, 

O call it fair, not pale, 

was so slightly and delicately tinged with the rose, that many 
thought the lily had an undue proportion in her complexion. 
But in that predominance of the paler flower, there was noth- 
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ing sickly or languid ; it was the true natural complexion of 
health, and corresponded in a peculiar degree with features 
which seemed calculated to express a contemplative and high- 
minded character, When^ Minna Troil heard a tale of woe 
or of injustice, her Wood rushed to her cheeks, and showed 
plainly how warmly it beat,* notwithstanding the generally se- 
rious, » composed,*^ and retiring disposition,*^ which her coun- 
tenance and demeanor* seemed to exhibit. 

3. If strangers sometimes conceived* that these fine features 
were clouded by melancholy, for which her age and situatiod 
could scarce have given occasion, they were soon satisfied, 
upon further acquaintance, that the placid, mild quietude of her 
disposition,^ and the mental energy of a character which was 
but little interested in ordinary and trivial occurrences, was the 
real* cause of her gravity ; and most men, when they knew that 
her melancholy had no ground in real sorrow, and was only 
the aspiration of a soul® bent on more important objects than 
those by which she was surrounded, might have wished her 
whatever could add to her happiness, but could scarce liave 
desired that, graceful as she was in her natural and unaffected 
seriousness, she should change that deportment for one more 

gay. 

4. In short, notwithstanding our wish to have avoided that 
hackneyed simile of an angel, we cannot avoid saying there 
was something in the serious beauty of her aspect, in the 
measured,*^ yet graceful ease of her motions, in the music of 
her voice, and the serene purity of her eye,«^ that seemed as if 
Minna Troil belonged naturally to some higher and better 
sphere, and was only the chance visitant of a world scarce 
worthy of her. 

5. The scarce less beautiful,* equaUy lovely, and equally in- 
nocent Brenda, was of a complexion" as different from her sis- 
ter, as they differed in character,*^ taste, and expression. Her 
profuse locks were of that paly brown which receives from the 
passing sun-beam a tinge of gold, but darkens again when the 
ray has passed from it. Her eye, her mouth, the beautiful 
row of teeth 8 which, in her innocent vivacity, were frequently 
disclosed ; the fresh, yet not too bright glow of a healthy com- 
plexion, tinging a skin like the drifted snow, spoke her genu-- 
ine Scandinavian descent. 

6. A fairy* form, less tall than that of Minna, but even more 
finely moulded into symmetry^^ — a careless, and almost child- 
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ish lightness^ of step, — an eye that seemed to look on every 
object with pleasure, from a natural and serene cheerfulness 
of disposition,^ attracted even more general admiration' than the 
charms of her sister, though perhaps that which Minna did 
excite, might be of a more intense, as well as a more reveren- 
tial^ character. 

7. The disposition of these lovely sisters were not less dif- 
ferent than their complexions." In the kindly affections, nei- 
ther^ could be said to excel the other, so much were they at- 
tached to their father and to each other. But the cheerfulness 
of Brenda mixed itself with the e very-day business of life, and 
seemed inexhaustible'^ in its profusion. The less buoyant^ 
t^x of H^r sister appeared to bring to society a continued 
wish to be interested and pleased with what was going for- 
ward, but was rather placidly carried along with the stream of 
mirth and pleasure,^ than disposed to aid its progress by any 
eSorts of her own. She endured mirth rather than enjoyed 
hf and the pleasures in which she most delighted, were those 
of 8 graver and more solitary cast. 

8. The knowledge which is derived from books, was be- 
jond her reach. Zetland afforded few opportunities, in those 

r days, of studying the lessons bequeathed 

By dead men to their kind f 

aod Magnus Troil, such as we have described him, was not a 
person within whose mansion^ the means of such knowledge 
was to be acquired. But the book of nature was before Min- 
na, that noblest of volumes, where we are ever called to won- 
der and to admire, even when we cannot understand. The 
plants of those wild regions,*^ the shells on the shores, and 
I the long list of feathered clans which haunt their cliffs and ey- 
■ ries, were as well known to Minna Troil, as to the most ex- 
perienced™ of the fowlers. 

i 9. Her powers of observation were wonderful, and little in- 
Lterrapted by other tones of feeling. The information which 
I the acquired by habits of patient attention, were indelibly riv- 
icted in a naturally powerful memory. She had also a high 
Ifeeling for the solitary and melancholy grandeur^ of the scenes 
n which she was placed. The ocean,^ in all its varied forms 
1^ sublimity and terror — ^the tremendous cliffs that resound 
[lothe ceaseless roar of the billows, and the clang of the sea- 
1, bad for Minna a charm in almost every state in which 
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the changing seasons exhibited"* them. With the enthusiastie 
feelings proper to the romantic race from which her mothtf 
descended, the love of natural objects was to her a passidi 
capable of not only occupying, but at times of agitating her 
mind. 

10. Scenes upon which her sister looked «with a sense of 
transient"^ awe or emotion, which vanished on h^ return frooi 
witnessing them, continued long to fill Minna's imagi^iatioic 
not only in solitude, and in the silence of the night, but iiT^w 
hours'' of society. So that sometimes when she sat like 1' 
beautiful statue,® a present member of the domestic circle, helf 
thoughts* were far absent, wandering on the wild^ea-shoTO^ 
and amongst the yet wilder mountains of her native islefc 
And yet,8 when recalled to conversation, and mingling in S 
with interest, there were few to whom her friends* were moM 
indebted for enhancing its enjoyments f and, although s< 
thing in her manners claimed deference, (notwithstanding 
early youth,P) as well as affection, even her gay, lovely, 
amiable sister, was not more generally beloved dian the 
retired and pensive Minna. 

11. Indeed, the two lovely sisters were not only the deliclit 
of their friends, but the pride of those islands, where the m* 
habitants of a certain rank were formed, by the remoteness o| 
their situation and the general hospitality of their habits, inttl 
one friendly community. A wandering poet and parcel-must 
cian, who, after going through various fortunes, had returned 
to end his days as he could in his native islands, had celebra* 
ted the daughters of Magnus in a poem, which he entitled Nigh) 
and Day ; and, in his description of Minna, might almost \h 
thought to have anticipated, though only in a rude outline, th< 
exquisite lines of Lord Byron : — 

" She walks in beauty like^ the night 
or cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy® day denies.'* 

12. Their father loved the maidens^ both so well, that i 
might be difficult to say which he liked best, saving that, pel 
chance, he loved his graver damsel better in the walk withoM 
doors, and his merry maiden better by the fire-side ; that b 
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sired the society of Minna when he was sad, and that 
da when he was mirthful ; and what was nearly the 
dng, preferred Minna before noon,8r and Brenda after 
s had circulated in the evening. 

^ut it was still more extraordinary, that the affection of 
nt Mertoun seemed to hover with the same impartiality 
> of their father betwixt the two lovely sisters. From 
aood, as we have noticed,? he had been a frequent in- 

the residence of Magnus at Burgh-Westra, although 
^arly twenty miles distant from Jarlshof. The impass- 
iracter of the country betwixt these places, extending 
Is covered with loose and quaking bog, and frequently 
ted by the creeks or arms of the sea, which indent the 
n either side, as well as fresh water streams and lakes, 
i the journey difficult, and even dangerous, in the dark 

yet, as soon as the state of his father's mind warned 
.bsent himself, Mordaunt, at ever}^ risk, and under every 
y, was pretty* sure to be found upon the next day at 
A^estra, having achieved his journey* in less time than 
lave been employed perhaps by the most active native. 
le was of course set down as a wooer of one of the 
rs of Magnus, by the public of Zetland ; and when the 
Jler's great partiality to the youth was considered, no- 
3ubted that he might aspire to the hand of either of 
istinguished beauties, with as large a share of islets, 
loorland, and shore-fishings, as might be the fitting por- 
1 favored child, and with the prospect of possessing half 
lains of the ancient house of Troil, when their present 
vas no more. 

Phis seemed all a reasonable speculation, and, in theory 
P belter constructed than many that are current through 
Id as unquestionable facts. But alas !^ all that sharp- 
observation which could be applied to the conduct of 
ies, failed to determine the main point,^ to which of 
ng persons, namely, the attentions of Mordaunt were 
ly devoted. He seemed, in general, to treat them as 
tionate and attached brother might have treated two 
so equally dear to him that a breath would have turned 
e of affection. Or, if at any time, which often hap- 
the one maiden appeared the more® especial object of 
ition, it seemed only to be because circumstances called 
9 
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her peculiar talents and disposition into more particular and . 
immediate exercise. 

16. They were both accomplished in the simple music of 
the north, and Mordaunt, who was their assistant,? and some- 
times their preceptor, when they were practising this delight- 
ful art, might be now^ seen assisting Minna in the acquisi- 
tion* of those wild, solemn, and simple airs,* to which Scalds . 
and harpers sung of old the deeds of heroes, and presently 
found* equally active in teaching Brenda the more hvely and 
complicated music, which their* father's affection caused to be 
brought* from the English or Scottish capital, for the use of 
his daughters. 

17. And while conversing with them, Mordaunt, who min- i 
gled a strain of deep and ardent enthusiasm with the gay and j 
ungovernable gayety of youth, was equally ready to* enter into 
the wild and poetical visions of Minna, or into the lively,* aUd - 
often humorous chat of her gayer sister. In short, so little a 
did he seem to attach himself to either damsel exclusively, 1 
that he was sometimes heard* to say, that Minna never looked -' 
80 lovely* as when her light-hearted sister had induced her, 
for the time, to forget her habitual* gravity ; or Brenda so in- 
teresting as when she sat listening, a subdued and affected par- 
taker of the deep pathos of her sister Minna. 

aM3-3. 6 $43. 7. c $ 43. 14. r $ 57. rf } 43. 11. /$44. 12. 
g Why a comma 1 e $ 43. 10. / See W. D. m $ 44. 13. and J 14. 3. 
I 43. 7. w § 14. 5. p § 11. 4. » § 43. 9. t Sound of vowel, x § 14. 
2. t> § 44. 11. 6 § 12. 2. 7 Difference between ours and hours. 8 § 
19.1. 9 § 26. 3. 1§43. 11. 2 § 43. 13. 3 § 14. 4. 4. Give the vow- 
el sound. 

No. 1. Who were Minna and Brenda 1 How old were they 1 What 
did Minna inherit from her mother 1 How was she affected by a tale ctf 
woe? What was her character 1 How did Brenda differ from her sister 1 
What can you say of her character and appearance ? What of their edu- 
cation 1 How vi'ere these sisters regarded by the inhabitants 1 Who had 
celebrated them 1 What was this poem called *? What of their father's 
love "? Whose affections had they gained 1 What is the character of that 
country "? How was he regarded by the public of Zetland 1 Which did 
he love best 1 In what were they both accomplished 1 Who assisted 
theml 

No. 2. Delicately, undue, proportion, exhibit, quietude, occurrence, un- 
affected, visitant, innocent, dangerous, unquestionable, attached. 

No. 3. Cher-ful for cheer-ful, change for chainge, yaller for yellow, an- 
gel for ain-gle. 

No. 4. Pro'gress and prog're.ss, in'terest and interest'. 

No. 5. Hare and hair, two and loo, deer and dear, fare and fair, tale and , 
tail. . 

No, 10. Give the subjects, ptedicaies, and objects, with their variouf f 
modi£catiooiB in the first verse. 
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^o, 12. Spell and define all the words in the last verse. 

low many different meanings has rage, famed, air, like, kind, race 1 

dention the opposite meaning to up, long, right, holy, great, indolent, 

ious. 



LESSON XVI. 

IT SNOWS. 

L. "It snows !"* cries the school-boy^ — " hurrah \^ and his 
shout 

Is ringing through parlor and hall, 
"While*^ swift as the wing of a swallow, he's out, 

And his playmates have answered his call :® 
It makes the heart leap but to witness their joy^ — 

Proude wealth has no pleasure I trow,^ 
Like the rapture that throbs in the pulse of the boy,** 

As he gathers his treasures*^ of snow ; 
Then lay not the trappings of gold on thine heirs, 
"While health, and the riches of Nature, are theirs. 

2. " It snows !"^ sighs the Imbecile, — " Ah !" and his breath 

Comes heavy, as clogged with a weight ;°* 
While from tho palo aspect of Nature in death,™ 

He turns to the blaze of his grate ; 
And nearer and nearer his soft cushioned chair^ 

Is wheeled tow'ards the life-giving flame^ — 
He dreads a chill puff of the snow-burdened air, 

Lest it wither his delicate frame :* 
Oh ! small is the pleasure existence can give. 
When the fear we shall die only proves ^t we live ! 

3. " It snows !" cries the Traveler — ^** Ho !" and the word 

Has quickened his steed's lagging pace ; 
The wind rushes by, but its howl"* is unheard — 

Unfelt the sharps drift in his face ; 
For bright through the tempest, his own home appeared™ — 

Ay, though leagues intervened, he can see :® 
There's the clear, glowing® hearth,™ and the table pre- 
pared. 

And his wife with her babes at her knee. 
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Blest thought ! how it lightens the grief-laden® hour, 
That those we love dearest are safe from its power. 

4. " It snows !" cries the Belle — " Dear, how lucky !"* and 

turns ^ 

From her mirror to watch the flakes fall ;] 
Like the first rose of summer, her dimpled cheek hums, 

While musing on sleigh-ride*^ and ball :^ 
There are visions of conquests, of splendor, and mirth,* * 

Floating over each drear winter's day ; :: 

But the tintings of Hope, on this storm® beaten earth,™ 

Will melt, like the snow-flakes,^ away ; > 

Turn, turn thee to Heaven, fair™ maiden, for bliss, , t: 

That world has a pure fount ne'er^ opened in this. \ 

5. " It snows !" cries" the Widow — " Oh God !" and her sighs 

Have stifled the voice of her prayer !* 
Its burden ye'll read in her tear-swollen® eyes, 

On her cheek, sunk with fasting and care. 
'TIS night — ^and her fatherless ask her for bread — 

But " He gives the young ravens their food,"* 
And she trusts, till her dark hearth adds horror to dread, 

And she lays on her last chip of wood.* 
Poor suflfrer ! that sorrow thy God only knows — 
'TIS a most bitter lot to be poor, when it snows ! 

a § 14. 4. 6 § 14. 2. c § 13. 1. rf § 19. 1. c § 26. 3. / § 43. 10. 
g § 43. 1. / § 43. 12. m Give the vowel sound, n Why not ysl 

No. 2. Pleasure, unheard, fatherless, intervene, appeared, lighten, con- 
quest, unfelt. 

No. 3. Hirth for harth, fu-tur for fute-yure. 

No. 7. Heir and air, grate and great, wait and weight, through and threw, 
by, buy, and bye. 

No. 8. § 3. 15. 7. 5. Which word should have the accent 1 

No. 11. Analyze the first verse. 

No. 12. All the words in first verse, and all important words in the le»* 
8«n. 
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LESSON XVII. 

nCFLUENCE OF THE NATURAL LAWS ON THE HAPPINBSfl OF IN- 
DIVIDUALS. 

1. It happened in a remote* period that a slater slipped^ 
from the roof of a high building in consequence of a stone of 
the ridge having given way as he walked upright® along it, he 
fell to the ground had a leg broken, and was otherwise severe- 
ly bruised. As he lay in bed suffering severe pain from his 
misfortune, he addressed Jupiter in these words : " O Jupiter ,* 
thou art a cruel god,^ for thou hast made me so frail and im- 
perfect a being that I had not faculties to perceive my dan- 
ger nor power to arrest my fall, when its occurrence showed 
how horrible an evil awaited me. It were better for me that 
I had never been." 

2. Jupiter, graciously bending his ear, heard the address, 
and answered : '* Of what law of mine dost thou complain V*9 
** Of the law of gravitation," repUed the slater ;^ " by its operas 
tion, the shght slip which my foot made upon the stone, which, 
quite unknown to me, was loose, precipitated me to the earth, 
and crushed my organized frame, never calculated to resist 
such violence." " I restore thee to thy station on the roof," 
said Jupiter, " heal all thy bruises, and, to convince thee of my 
benevolence, I suspend the law of gravitation** as to thy body 
and all that is related to it ; art thou now content ?" 

3. The slater, in deep emotion, offered up gratitude and 
thanks, and expressed the profoundest reverence for so just 
and beneficent a deity. In the very act of doing so, he found 
himself in perfect health, erect upon the ridge of the roof, and, 
rejoicing, gazed around. His wonder at so strange an event, 
having at last abated, he endeavored to walk along the ridge 
to arrive at the spot which he intended to repair ; but the law 
of gravitation was suspended, and his body did not press** upon 
the roof. 

4. There» being no pressure, there was no resistance, and 
his legs moved backwards and forwards in the air*^ without his 
body making progress* in space. Alarmed at this occurrence, 
he stooped, seized his trowel, Ufted it full of mortar, and made 
the motion of throwing it on the slates ; but the mortar, freed 

9» 
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from the trowel, hung in mid-air ;°* the law of gravitation was 
suspended as to it also. Nearly frantic with terror at such 
unexpected novelties'* of existence, he endeavored to descend 
to seek relief ;* but the law of gravitation was suspended as 
to his body, and it hung poised at the level of the ridge, like a 
balloon in the air. 

5. He tried to fling himself headlong down, to get rid of 
the uneasy sensation, but his body floated erect, and would' 
not move downwards. In an agony of consternation, he call- 
ed once more upon Jupiter. He, ever kind and compassion- 
ate, heard his cry and pitied his distress, and asked, " What 
evil hath befallen thee now, that thou art not yet content ;™ 
have I not suspended, at thy request,^ the law which made 
thee fall ? Now thou art safe from bruises and from broken 
limbs ; why, then, dost thou still*^ complain ?" 

6. The slater answered, " In deep humiliation I acknowl- 
edge my ignorance and presumption ; restore me to my couch 
of pain, but give me back the benefits of thy law of gravita- 
tion." " Thy wish is granted,"*' said Jupiter, in reply. The 
slater in a moment lay on his bed of sickness, endured the 
visitation of the organic law, was restored to health, and again 
mounted to the roof that caused his recent pain. 

7. He thanked Jupiter anew from the depth of his soul, for 
the law of gravitation, with its countless benefits'; and applied 
his faculties'* to study and obey it during the remainder of his 
life. This study opened to him new and wonderful percep- 
tions of the Creator's beneficence and wisdom, of which he 
had never even dreamed before ; these views* so excited and 
gratified his moral and intellectual powers, that he seemed to 
himself to have entered on a new existence. 

8. Ever after he observed the law of gravitation, and, in a 
good old age, when his organic frame was fairly worn out by 
natural decay, he transmitted his trade, his house, and much 
experience and wisdom, to his son, and died thanking and 
blessing Jupiter for having opened his eyes to the true theory 
of his scheme" of creation. 

9. The attention of Jupiter was next attracted by the loud 
groans and severe complaints of a husbandman, who address- 
ed him thus : " O Jupiter,® I lie here racked with pain, and 
pass the hours in agony without relief ? Why hast thou crea- 
ted me so miserable a being ?" Jupiter answered, " What 
aileth thee, and of what institution of mine dost thou com- 
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plain ?"^ The husbandman replied, " The earth which thou 
hast made will yield me no food, unless 1 till and sow it ;°> and 
no increase, except it be watered by thy rain. 

10. " While I guided my plough* in obedience to thy law, 
thy rain came, and it fell not only on the earth, but on me ; it 
penetrated through the clothes which I had been obliged to 
make for myself, because thou hadst left me naked ; it cooled 
my skin, which thou hadst rendered delicate and sensible ; it 
disordered all the functions of my organized frame, and now 
rheumatic^ fever parches my blood, and agonizes every mus- 
cle. O Jupiter,® thou art not a kind father to thy children." 

11. Jupiter heard the complaint, and graciously replied, 
** My physical and organic laws were established for thy ad- 
vantage and enjoyment, and thou hast grievously infringed 
them ; the pain thou sufferest is intended to reclaim thee to 
thy duty, and I have constituted thy duty the highest* joy of 
iky existence ; but say, what dost thou desire ?" 

12. The husbandman answered, " What, O Jupiter, signify 
the purposes of thy laws to me, when^ thou hast denied me 

■ faculties to discover and obey them ? Frail and fallible as I 
am, they cause me only pain ; deliver me from their effects, 
I and I ask no other boon !" 

13. " Thy prayer is granted," said Jupiter ; " I restore thee 
to perfect health, and, for thy gratification, I suspend the laws 
that have offended thee. Henceforth,^ water shall not wet 
thee or thine, thy skin shall feel cold no more, and thy mus- 
cles shall never ache." Art thou now contented ?" 

14. "Most gracious Jupiter," said the husbandman, "my 
soul is melted with deepest gratitude, and I now adore thee as 
supremely good." While he spoke he found himself in a field 
behind his team,* healthful* and vigorous, jocund and gay, and 
again blessed Jupiter for his merciful dispensation. 

15. The season was spring, when yet the chill blast of the 
north, the bright blaze of a powerful sun, and rain, interchange 
in quick and varying succession. He drove his plough along, 
the rain descended, but it wet not him ; the sharp winds blew, 
but they chilled no fibre in his frame ; the flood of heat* next 
poured upon his brow, but no sweat started from its pores ; the 
physical^ and organic laws were suspended as to him. 

16. Rejoicing in his freedom from annoyance and pain, he 
returned gladly home to meet his smiling family, after the la- 
bors of the day. It had been his custom in the evening to 
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put off* the garments in which during day he had toiled, to 
clothe himself in linen fresh from the fold, to sup on milk pre- 
pared by his wife, with savory fruits and spices ; and to press 
his children to his bosom with all the fervor of a parent's lore ; 
and he used to feel a thrill of pleasure' pervading every nerre, 
as they acknowledged and returned the affectionate embrace* 

17. He looked to find the linen clean, cool, delicately dress- 
ed, and lying in its accustomed place, but it was not there. 
He called to his wife to fetch it, half chiding her for neglect 
With wonder and dismay depicted in every feature, she narrtp 
ted a strange adventure. With the morning sun she had risen 
to accomplish her wonted duty, but, although the water wetted^ 
every thread that clothed other individuals, it moistened not % 
fibre^ of his. 

18. She boiled it on a powerful fire, and applied every 
means that affection, enlightened by intellect, could devise, 
but the result was still the same ;™ water glided over his 
clothes, and would not wet them. " The physical law,** said 
the husbandman within himself, "is suspended as to me; 
henceforth water wetteth^ not me and mine." He said no 
more, but placed himself at table, and smiled over his lovely 
family. He lifted his youngest child upon his knee, a gin 
just opening in her bloom, pressed her to his bosom, and kus- 
ed her ruddy cheek. 

19. But he started when he experienced no sensation. He 
saw her with his eyes,^ and heard her speak, but had no feel- 
ing of her presence. His knee was as stone ;"* his bosom as 
marble ; and his lips as steel ;^ no sensation penetrated through 
his skin. 3 He placed her on the floor, looked wistfully on 
her form, graceful, vivacious, and instinct with love ; and, as 
if determined to enjoy the well remembered pleasure now 
withheld, he clasped her to his bosom with an embrace so ar- 
dent that she screamed with pain. 

20. Still he was all adamant;"^ no sensation reached his 
soul. He sent her away, heaved a deep sigh, and again the 
thought entered his very soul, that " the organic law is sus- 
pended as to me." Recollecting well the sweet gratifications 
of his evening meal, he seized a bowl, and delicately began 
to sip, exciting every papilla of the tongue to catch the grate- 
ful flavor. 

21. But no flavor reached his mind; the liquid glided over 
his gustatory organs like quicksilver over the smooth surface 
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of a mirror without impression, and without leaving a trace 
behind. He started now in horror, and his spirit sank within 
him, when he thought* that henceforth he should live with'^ut 
sensation. He rushed into the fields and called aloud on Ju- 
piter. " O Jupiter, I am the most miserable of men ;>" I am a 
being without sensation. Why hast thou made me thus ?" 

22. Jupiter heard his cry, and answered, " I have suspend- 
ed the physical and organic laws, to which thou ascribedst 
thy fever and thy pain ; henceforth no pang shall cause thy 
nenres to shrink, or thy muscles to quiver ; why, then, art thou 
thus unhappy, and why discontented with thy new condition ?" 

23. ** O Jupiter," repUed the husbandman, " but thou hast 
taken away from me sensation ;<" I no longer feel the gratefid 
breath of mom fanning^ my cheek as I drive my team afield ; 
the rose diffuses its fragrance for me in vain ; the ruddy grape, 
the luscious^ fig, the cooling^ orange, and the fresh fountain, 
to me are now savorless as adamant or air ; my children are 
as stones ;* O, Jupiter, I am utterly wretched,^ I am a man 
without sensation !" 

24. Unhappy mortal,'' replied the god, " how can I afiford 
thee satisfaction ? When I gave thee nerves to feel, and mus- 
cles to execute the purposes of thy mind, and bestowed on 
&ee water to refresh thy palate, and made thy whole frame 
one great inlet of enjoyment, thou wert not content. I made 
thy nerves liable to pain, to warn thee when thou departedst 
from my laws. The rain that was sent, fell to fructify and 
refresh the earth, and not to injure thee. 

25. " I saw thee while the showers descended, stay abroad, 
regardless of its influence on thy corporeal frame. The nor- 
thern blast received from me its piercing cold, to warn thee 
of its efifects ; and yet I saw thee, wet and shivering, stand in 
its course, regardless of its power. In the voice of the storm 
I spake to thy understanding, but thou didst not comprehend. 
The fever that parched thy blood was sent to arrest thee in 
thy departures from my organic laws. If I restore to thee my 
institutions, thou mayest again* forget my ways, and in misery 
impeach my justice." 

26. ^' O most gracious Jupiter," cried the husbandman, 
" now I see thy power and wisdom, and my own folly and 
presumption. I accept thy laws and gratefully acknowledge, 
that, even in the chastisements they inflict, they are beneficent. 
Restore to me the enjoyments of sensation ; permit me once 
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more to reap the advantages that flow from the just uses of my 
nerves and muscles, and I how with resignation to the punish- 
ment of misapplying them." 

27. Jupiter granted his request. His fever and pains re- 
turned ; but by medicine were relieved. He slowly recover- 
ed health and strength, and never after embraced his children, 
or enjoyed a meal, but he poured forth a deeper offering of 
gratitude than he had ever done before. He was now instruct- 
ed concerning the source of his enjoyment, he studied the laws 
of his nature and obeyed them ; and when he suffered for oc- 
casional deviations, he hastened back to the right path, and 
never again underwent so severe a punishment as the first 



SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

1 . Just as the husbandman had resumed his wonted labors, 
a new voice was heard calling loudly to Jupiter for relief. It 
proceeded from a young heir^ writhing''^ in agony, who cried, 
" O Jupiter, my father committed debaucheries, ° for which my 
bones are pierced with liquid fire ; gout teareth my flesh asuDh 
der; — thou art not just to punish me for his transgressions; 
deliver me, O Jupiter, or renounce thy character for benevo- 
lence and justice." 

2. " 'i'hou complainest of my laws of hereditary descent," 
said Jupiter. " Hast thou derived from thy father any other 
quality besides gout ?" " Jupiter," said the sufferer, " I 
have derived nerves that feel sweet pleasure when the gout 
ceaseth its gnawing ; muscles that execute the purposes of my 
will ; senses that are inlets of joy ; and faculties'* that survey 
and rejoice in thy fair creation : but why didst thou permit 
gout to descend from him who sinned, to me ?" 

3. " Short sighted*^ mortal," said Jupiter, " thy father was 
afflicted because he infringed my institutions ; by my organic 
law, thou hast received a frame constituted as was that of thy 
father, when thy life commenced ; the delicate sensibility of 
his nerves transmitted the same susceptibility to thine ; the 
vigor of his muscles has been transferred into thine ; and by 
the same law, the liability to pain that existed in his bones 
from debauchery, constituted an inseparable element of thine- 
If this law afflict thee, speak the word, and I shall suspend U 
as to thee." 
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4. " Bountiful Jupiter !" said the sufferer, " but tell me first 
if thou suspend thy law, shall I lose all that I inherited by it 
from my father, — nerves, muscle, senses, faculties, and all that 
constitute my delight, when the gout afllicteth me not ?" " As- 
suredly thou shalt," said Jupiter, *' but thou shalt have no or- 
ganic pain." 

5. " Forbear, most bounteous deity," replied the sufferer. 
" I gratefully accept the gift of thy organic laws, with all their 
chastisements annexed. But say, O Jupiter,^ if this pain was 
inflicted on my father for transgressing thy law, may it not be 
lessened or removed, if I obey ?" 

6. ** The very object of my law," said Jupiter,' " is that it 
should. Hadst thou proceeded as thy father did, thy whole 
frame would have become one great centre of disease. The 
pain was transmitted to thee to guard thee by a powerful mon- 
itor from pursuing his sinful ways, that thou mightest escape 
this greater misery. Adopt a course in accordance with my in- 
stitutions, thy pain shall abate, and thy children shall be free 
from its effects." 

7. The heir* expressed profound resignation to the will of 
Jupiter, blessed him for his organic law, and entered upon a 
fife of new and strict obedience. His pain through time di- 
minished, and his enjoyments increased. Ever after he was 
grateful for the law. 

8. A feeble voice next reached the vault of heaven. It was 
that of an infant, sick and in pain. " What is thy distress, 
poor child," said Jupiter, " and of what dost thou complain ]" 
Half drowned in sobs, the feeble voice replied, " I suffer un- 
der thy organic law. A father's sickness and a mother's dis- 
ordered frame, have been transmitted** and combined in me. I 
am all over exhaustion^ and pain." 

9. " Hast thou received no other gift," said Jupiter, " but 
sickness and disease, no pleasure to thy nerves, thy muscles, 
or thy mental powers ?" " All are so feeble," replied the child, 
" that I exist not to enjoy, but to suffer." " Poor hifanl," said 
Jupiter, " my organic law will soon deliver thee, and I shall 
take thee to myself." The organic law instantly operated, the 
body of the child lay a lifeless mass,** but suffered no more ; its 
•pirit dwelt with Jupiter. 

10. The next prayer was addressed by a merchant strug- 
gling on the Mediterranean waves, and nigh® sinking in their 
foam. '* What evil dost thou charge against me," said Jupi- 
ter, " and what dost thou require ?" 
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11. " O Jupiter," said the supplicant, '* I sailed from Tyre 
to Rome, in a ship which thou seest on fire, loaded with all 
the merchandise acquired by my previous toils. As I lay here 
at anchor off the port of Syracuse, whither business called 
me, a sailor, made by thee, thirsted after wine, stole it from my 
store, and, in intoxication, set my ship and goods on fire ; and I 
am now plunged into the blue waves^ to die by water, to es- 
cape the severer pain of being consumed by fire. Why, if 
thou art just, should the innocent thus suffer for the guilty ?" 

12. " Thou complainest, then," said Jupiter, " of my social 
law ? Since this law displeaseth thee, I restore thee to thy 
ship, and suspend it as to thee." The merchant, in a moraenty 
saw his ship entire ; the blazing embers restored to vigoroos 
planks ; himself and all his crew sound in limb, and gay in 
mind, upon her deck. Joyous and grateful, he addressed 
thanksgiving to the god, and called to his crew to weigh^ the 
anchor, set the sails, and turn the helm for Rome. But no 
sailor heard him speak, and no movement followed his words. 

13. Astonished at their indolence and sloth, he cried, in a 
yet louder voice, and inquired why none obeyed his call. But 
no answer was given. He saw the crew move and speak ; 
act and converse ; but they seemed not to observe him. He 
entreated, remonstrated, and upbraided ; but no reply was 
given. All seemed unconscious of his presence. Unconscious 
of his presence !° The awful thought rushed into his mind, 
that the social law was suspended as to him. 

14. He now saw, in all its horror, the import of the words 
of Jupiter, which before he had not fully comprehended. Ter- 
rified, he seized a rope, and set a sail. Every physical law 
was entire, and obeyed his will. The sail filled, and strained 
forward from the mast. He ran to the helm, it obeyed his 
muscles, and the ship moved as he directed it. But its course 
was short, the anchor was down, and stopped its progress in 
the sea. 

15. He lowered the sail,^ seized a handspike, and attempt- 
ed to weigh, but in vain. The strength of ten men was re- 
quired to raise so ponderous an anchor. Again he called to 
his crew, but the social law was suspended as to him ; he was 
absolved thenceforth from all suffering, caused by misconduct 
of others, but he was cut off from every enjoyment and ad- 
vantage from their assistance. 

16. In despair he seized^ the boat, rowed it into the port of 
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S3nraciise, and proceeded straight to his commercial corres- 
pondent there, to beg his aid in delivering him from the indo- 
lence of his crew. He saw his friend, addressed him, and 
told him all his labors to leave the anchorage, but his friend 
seemed quite unconscious of his presence. He did not even 
look upon him, but proceeded in business of his own, with 
which he seemed entirely occupied. 

17. The merchant, wearied with fatigue, and almost fran- 
tic with alarm, hurried to a tavern on the quay,^ where he used 
to dine, and entering, called for wine, to recruit his exhausted 
strength. But the servants seemed unconscious of his pres- 
ence — ^no movement was made ;^ and he remained, as it were, 
in a vast solitude, amidst large companies of merchants, ser* 
nots, and a6sistants,who all bustled in active gayety, each fid- 
fiDing his duty in his own department. 

18. The merchant now comprehended allP the horrors of his 
situation, and called aloud to Jupiter. " O Jupiter, death in 
the blue waves, or even by consuming flame, were better than 
tlie hfe thou hast assigned me. Let" me die, for my cup of 
misery^ is full beyond endurance. Restore me the enjoyments 
of thy socials law, and I hail its pains as blessings." 

19. But, said Jupiter, *' If I restore to thee my social law, 
tliy ship will be consumed, thou and thy crew will escape in 
thy boat, but thou shalt be a very beggar, and, in thy poverty, 
thou wilt upbraid me for deaUng thus unjustly by thee.'' 

20. " O bountiful Jupiter," replied the merchant,*^ " I never 
knew^ till now what enjoyments I owed to thy social law, how 
rich it renders me, even when all else is gone ;^ and how poor 
I should be, with all the world for a possession, if denied its 
blessings.® True, I shall be poor, but my nerves, muscles, 
senses, propensities,'^ sentiments, and intellect, will be left me : 
DOW I see that employment of these is the only pleasure of 
existence ; poverty will not cut me off from exercising these 
powers in obedience to thy laws, but will rather add new ex- 
citements to my doing so.® 

21 . " Under thy social law, will not the sweet voice of friend- 
ship cheer me in poverty, the ecstatic burst of adoration of thee 
lift my soul to heaven ; will not the aid of kindred and of my 
fellow-men soothe the remainder of my days ? and, besides, 
lu>w that I see thy designs, I shallP avoid employing my fellow- 
men in situations unsuitable to their talents, and thereby escape 
the penalties of infringing thy social law.® 

19 
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22. " Most merciful Jupiter, restore to me the benefit of all 
thy laws, and I accept the penalties* attached to their infringe- 
ment." His request was granted ; ever after he made Jupiter's 
laws and the nature of man his study ;^ he obeyed them, be- 
came moderately rich, and found himself happier than he had 
ever been in his days of selfishness and ignorance.® 

23. Jupiter was assailed by many other prayers from unfor- 
tunate sufferers under infringement of his laws ; but, instead of 
hearing each in endless succession, he assembled his petition- 
ers, and introduced to them the slater, the husbandman, the 
young heir, and the merchant, and requested them to narrate 
their knowledge and experience of the natural laws ; and he 
intimated, that if, after listening to their account, any petitioner 
was not satisfied with his condition, he would suspend for him 
the particular law which caused him discontent.® But no ap- 
plication followed. Jupiter" saw his creatures employ them- 
selves with real earnestness to study and observe his institu- 
tions, and ever after, they offered up to him only gratitude and 
adoration for his infinite goodness and wisdom.® 

a Sound of the vowell 6 § 47. r § 43. 8. rf $ 45. e $ H- 7. /| 
11. 4. g 14 3. h ^ 44. 11. t Difference between there and their, j 
§ 44. k Between air and are. $ 43. 5. / § 43. 11. m § 12. 2. n Whr 
not tys 1 What figure of speech 1 /? § 43. 12. r § 43. 12. s § 44. 15. 
t 44. 17. w§44. 4. V § 44. 12. ir Why a comma 1 a; The two Bouiidt 
of ea 7 y § 44. 14. 1 The silent letter 1 2 Difference between I and eye 1 
3 § 14. 1. 4 § 44. 11. 8 § 26. 3. 9 § 19. 1. 

References on the second part. — a Sound of gfc ? 5 § 44. 13. c § 26. 3. 
/ See W. D. e Why not tysl g § 44. 11. fc § 44. 5. k \ 11. 4. 
/ § 12. 2. § 14. 1. p Why not al 1 « § 14. 6. R 2. * § 43. 3. fi § 
11. 2. /, What figure of speech 1 

No. 1. What happened to the slater 1 Of what did he complain to Ju- 
piter 1 What did Jupiter ask him 1 His reply 1 What did Jupiter say he 
would do 1 How did the slater feel 1 Mention his sad plight 1 What docs 
Jupiter now say 1 The slater's reply 1 How did he ever after feel 1 Who 
next attracted Jupiter's attention 1 His reply to Jupiter's question 1 Ju- 
piter's answer 1 The farmer's reply 1 Let the teacher go through in a 
similar manner. What is the design of this allegory 1 What is an alle- 
gory 1 

No. 2. Misfortune, imperfect, content, beneficent, backward, coimtletSy 
wonderful, transmitted, attracted, grievously, heahhful, gladly, aflection, ze* 
fresh, corporeal, committed, transgression, accordance, benevolence, coniti 
tute, bounteous, increase, suppliant, consume, vigorous, discontent, infinite* \m 

No. 4. Con'tent and content', attribute and attrib'ute, convers^e and \ 
converse, per'fect and perfect', torment' and tor'ment, min'ute and minu^ v 

No. 6. The first verse is left without any punctuation. Punctuate it. 

No. 8, § 3. 10. 11. 1. 2. 3. 4. 
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No. ] 0. Analyze the last sentence in the lesson. Be careful to mention 
all the modifters. 

No. 12. The first verse, and all other important words. 

Tell the different meanings of top, sound, pound, stick, table, tone, vice, 
yard, can, even, bed, blow, board, commit, charge, deal, court. Mention 
the various parts of a house, pump, tchool-houte. 



LESSON XVIII. 

A VAINGLORIOUS MILITARY CHIEF. 

1. General Van Poffenburgh's fortress being finished* 
it would have done any man's heart good to behold into what 
a magnitude he immediately swelled*^ he would stride in and 
out a dozen times a day surveying^ it in front and in rear on 
this side and on that. 

2. Then would he dress himself in full regimentals, and 
stmt backwards and forwards, for hours together, on the top , 
of his little rampart, like a vainglorious cock-pigeon vaporing 
on the top of his coop.® 

3. In a word, imless my readers have noticed, with curious 
eye, the petty commander of one of our little snivelling mili- 
tary posts, swelling with all the vanity of new regimentals, 
and the pomposi^ derived from commanding a handful of tat- 
terdemalions, I despair of giving them any adequate idea of 
the prodigious dignity of Geuerald Van Poffenburgh. 

4. It is recorded, in the delectable romance of Pierce*^ For- 
est, that a young knight being dubbed by King Alexander,** did 
incontinently gallop into an adjoining forest, and belabor the 
trees with such might and main, that the whole court was con- 
vinced, that he was the most potent and courageous gentleman 
on the face of the earth. 

5. In like manner, the great Van Poffenburgh would ease 
off his vaporous spleen. At such times, when he found his 
martial, spirit waxing hot within, he would prudently sally 
forth into the fields, and, lugging out his trusty sabre,*^ would 
lay about him most lustily, decapitating cabbages by platoons ; 
hewing down whole phalanxes of sun-flowers, which he termed 
gigantic Swedes ;•* and if, perad venture, he espied a colony of 
honest pumpkins quietly basking themselves in the sun, " Ah, 
caitiff Yankees,"** would he roar, " have I caught ye at last ?** 
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6. So saying, with one sweep of his sword, he would cleave 
the unhappy vegetables from their chin to their waistbands ;* 
by which warlike havoc, his choler being in some sort allayed, 
he would return to his garrison with a full conviction, that he 
was a very miracle of military prowess. 

7. The next ambition of General Van Poffenburgh was to 
be thought a strict disciplinarian. Well knowing that discipline 
is the soul of all military enterprise, he enforced it with the 
most rigorous precision ;' obliging every man to turn out his 
toes and hold up his head on parade, and prescribing the 
breadth of their ruffles to all such as had any shirts to their 
backs. 

8. Having one day encountered the history of Absalom and 
his melancholy end, the general, in an evil hour, issued or- 
ders for cropping the hair of both officers and men, throughout 
the garrison. 

9. Now it came to pass, that among his officers was one 
Kildermeester, a sturdy veteran, who bad cherished, through* 
the course of a long life, a rugged mop of hair, not a little re- 
sembling the shag of a Newfoundland dog, terminating with 
an immoderate queue,? like the handle of a frying-pan,^ and 
queued so tightly to his head, that his eyes and mouth^ gene- 
rally stood ajar,^ and his eyebrows were drawn up to the top 
of his forehead. 

10. It may naturally be supposed, that the possessor of so 
goodly an appendage would resist with abhorrence an order 
condemning it to the shears. On hearing^ the general orders, 
he discharged a tegnpest of veteran, soldier-like* wrath, — de- 
clared he would break any man's head who attempted to med- 
dle with his queue,«^ made it stifFer than ever, and whisked it 
about the garrison as fiercely" as the tail of a crocodile. The 
eel-skin queue of old Kildermeester became instantly an affair 
of the utmost importance. 

1 1 . The Commander-in-chief was too enlightened an officer 
not to perceive," that the discipline of the garrison, the subor- 
dination and good order of the armies^ of the Nuew-Neder- 
landts, the consequent safety of the whole province, and iriti- 
mately the dignity and prosperity of their" High Mightinesses, 
the Lords States-General, above all, the dignity of the great 
General Van Poffenburgh, all imperiously demanded the dock- 
ing of that stubborn queue. 

12. He therefore determined that old Kildermeester*^ should 
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be publicly shorn of his glories in the presence of the whole 
garrison ;^ but the old man as resolutely stood on the defensive ;' 
whereupon the general, as became a great man, was highly 
exasperated, and the offender was arrested and tried by a 
court-martial for mutiny, desertion, and all the other list of of- 
fences noticed in the articles of war, ending with a *' Videlicet, 
in wearing an eel-skin queue, three feet long, contrary to 
orders." 

13. Then came on arraignments, and trials, and pleadings," 
ud the whole country was in a ferment about this unfortunate 
({aeue. As it is well known, that the commander of a distant 
frontier post has the power of acting pretty much after his own 
will, there is little doubt, that the veteran would have been 
hanged,™ or shot,*^ at least,'" had he not luckily fallen ill of a 
fever,"^ through mere chagrin and mortification,*!^ and most fla- 
gitiously deserted from all earthly command, with his beloved 
locks unyiolated.!^ 

14. His obstinacy remained unshaken to the very last mo- 
fflent,™ when he directed,*^ that he should be carried to the 
grave with his eel-skin queue unmolested. 

a § 11. 4. b. § 43. 1. c 26. 3. <f § 14. 6. R. 4. e § 44. 9. / § 12. 
2. g See W. D. f § 43. 2. ^ Why a comma 1 n Why a period 1 h 
Why not mys 1 o J 19. 1. » Sound of vowel 1 a; § 44. 16. v Why not 
fri-ing. § 49. 2. w § 47. 

No. 1. What happened when the fortress was finished 1 What would 
the general do 1 What extraordinary feat did the knights in Prince Forest 
perform 1 What did the general do when he felt his martial spirit rising 1 
\^hat did he term sunflowert and pumpkin$ ? What was the state of his 
mind w^hen he relumed 1 What did he require of every man 1 What or- 
ders did he issue, and what was the cause 1 What can you say of Kilder- 
meester 1 For what was he tried 1 What sentence was passed upon him 1 
What did he do when he heard this 1 What happened to him 1 What can 
yon say of his firmness 1 

No. 2. Magnitude, backward, military, incontinently, decapitate, obsti- 
nacy, appendage, ofiender, conviction, courageous. 

No. 3. Hash for harsh, gin-er-al for gen-er-al, ridg-ment for reg-i-ment. 

No. 6. The first verse is not punctuated ; punctuate, and give the reason 
for them. 

No. 10. Analyze the first sentence in the lesson, $ 1. Note. 

No. 12. AU the words in second verse. 
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LESSON XIX. 

MODERN INNOVATIONS. 

A Utter from Ohadiah Squaretoes to " the Old Bachelor J* 

Mr, Bachelor f" — 

1. ^It is the privilege of those virho are injured to com- 
plain;* — Sir,* you have stung me to the quick, — ^you have 
touched me where I was most vulnerable ;* and shall I not 
complain 1^ Yes ! and the world shall hear me too'^ — ^but I 
am bomei^ from my purpose by this heat -^ let me with temper, 
tell my story. 

2. I am a plain® man, a farmer ,i and what the world calls an 
old-fashioned fellow ;* I have a wife, and six daughters, and two 
sons — all these children I had thought to have brought up with 
some credit* — ^that my girls at least^ should have made good 
house- wives for the farmers of the neighborhood.^ 

3. I chose for my own partner the blooming daughter of a 
neighboring farmer — not one of your delicate, nervous, tea- 
sipping ladies°^ of the present day ; but a robust and active 
damsel, who could rise with the dawn, milk her father's cows, 
attend to the hen-house and dairy, and at breakfast could dis- 
pose of as much beef-steak as any lady in the days of good 
Queen Bess ; no vagaries™ about the rights" of woman, or the 
equality of the sexes, ever disturbed her quiet brain — on the . 
contrary, both precept and example had taught her that impor- i 
tant lesson, to love, honor, and obey her lord and master. t^ 

4. Now in the family statute-book there was no law so fondly j. 
cherished, none considered of such vital importance as this ;• i- 
** That a deep and humbling '^en^Q of their inferiority to, and ! 
entire dependence on the males, should be, with unceasing r- 
care, inculcated on the females." This idea was to be pre- r 
sented to them in a thousand shapes f to grow with their \^ 
growth, and strengthen with their strength ; and as a means to 
this end, the extent and limits of their education were exactly 
defined — it consisted in reading, writing, and arithmetic to the 
rule of three — ^the Bible, the Whole Duty of Man, and the Art 
of Cookery, by Mrs. Hannah Glass, made up their library — all 

beyond was forbidden^ gro\m.d. 

s 
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5. Of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, they might in no 
wise eat ; this was prohibited under the severest pains* and 
penalties.™ Deeply impressed with the importance of this 
law, it was the fixed determination^ of myself and wife, to 
educate our daughters in strict conformity to it — and though I 
say it that should not, with our three eldest we succeeded 
completely — aye, show me, who can, three more notable and 
house- wifely women than Bridget, Winnifred, and Dinah — girls 
that can turn their hand to any thing — milk a cow, iron a shirt, 
mend a stocking, or make a pudding. 

6. And I deify any one to catch them idling" over a book, ex- 
cept on Sundays, and then strictly within the pale of the law ; 
none of your novels or histories, but one of the books above- 
mentioned. To me it is wonderful, that women so calculated 
to make reasonable men happy, should remain still on hand* 
Of my three younger daughters, would that I could say as 
much— they have blasted all my hopes, broken the statutes of 
the family, and thrown my household into confusion. 

7. About eighteen^ months past, a sister of my wife's came 
to visit us — she was a tnie town-lady, with all the airs and 
graces, and high-flown notions, and delicate sensibilities of the 
tribe — a reading lady too!^ but this fact I did not know till 
some time afterwards. Towards the conclusion of her visit, 
I began to suspect that something was in the wind. I saw 
frequent consultations going on shnong the women ; they would 
get into a knot in a corner, and whisper most earnestly, every 
now and then casting towards me a look of apprehension — my 
daughter Grace, too, my fourth girl, was uncommonly assidu- 
ous to me — ^if I called at any time for my favorite beverage, 
butter-milk, it was sure to be handed by Grace — as soon as I 
entered the house at my smoking hours, Grace flew to get my 
pipe and tobacco. 

8. At length the batteries" were opened in form, and the 
attack commenced ; as we sat^ round the dinner-table, my 
wife's sister observed that she had a great favor to ask of me — 
her neice Grace, she said, was her namesake, that she was a 
great favorite with her, that the girl had been brought up in the 
country, that she was now grown quite a woman, and begged* 
that I would permit her to take her to the city, and show her 
something of life. I replied, thai the request was one that I 
could by no means grant -, why should she be parading ofl* to 
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the city to catch the infection of its manners, or to be ridiculed 
and laughed at as an awkward country hoyden ?» 

9. Grace said not a word, but I could see, by the flush of 
her cheek, and the toss'-* of her head, that she scorned my 
words ; my three eldest girls broke forth at once in high dudg- 
eon — ** She go to the city, truly ! a high thing, marry come up ! 
fish of one, and flesh of another ! they had been women grown 
many a long day, and no city for them — ^in doors and out of 
doors, late and early, hot and cold, they were to work, while 
madam Grace, forsooth,* was to be made a lady of!" I quiet- 
ed my girls, and told them the thing should not be. 

10. Now all this time my wife Deborah had not uttered a 
word, and still I thought^ she looked as if she wished Grace 
success. To be further assured of her wishes on this subject, 
I waited^ till we were alone, and then, as our manner is, when 
an important subject is on the carpet, I opened the discussion : 
" Deborah, my dear, you have not given your opinion on this 
subject ; I hope you do not wish to expose our child to this 
dangerous and useless trip !" She replied, " Husband, I would 
not difler with you before company, because I know my place 
— but why should'nty we indulge the girl ? 

11.'^ She has been brought® up according to the statues, (stat* 
utes, wife !) and there is no danger now — beside, why should 
not she have a chance to look about her, and make her for- 
tune 1 Look at neighbor Gubbins' darter and all ; she went a 
trip to the city, and she is now married to a rich man, and 
keeps her carriage ; to be sure comparisons are odorous^ (odi- 
ous, you mean, Deborah ;) ah, I am no dictionary woman— but 
I mean that Sail Gubbins is not to compare to our Grace in 
beauty." The discussion was lengthy, but finally I suflered 
myself to be persuaded, though unconvinced, and consented to 
the trip. 

12. She was gone six months ;® and when she returned I 
scarcely knew my child — instead of the plump, rosy-cheeked 
country girl, with health and life, and activity in every muscle, 
I saw a thin, emaciated, delicate figure, with a cheek of snow* 
and languid step, moving slowly towards us — all the warm ha- 
biliments of the country thrown aside — even the snug pocket ; 
and in their place a thin muslin dress, and a thing which I 
think they very properly call a ridicule. A gush of parental 
aflection fiilled my eyes, and taking her in my arms, I inquired 
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why she had not informed us of her illness, and why she trav- 
eled in such a dress' as nnist bring her life into imminent hazard. 

13. Smiling at my apprehensions, she replied that she had 
not been ill, that to be sure she was rather in delicate health, 
which proceeded from the extreme sensibility of her nervous 
system ! but that she had gotten^ some composing drops from 
Dr. Bolus, a celebrated physician, which she found of great 
use. All this was rue and wormwood to me — but the worst 
was yet to come. I found my ladjfs mind more metamor- 
phosed than her body. She had been reading novels, plays, 
and histories ! I now found there was no time to be lost. 

14. I strictly prohibited the bringing any book into my fami- 
ly ; positively forbid Grace to hold conversations on what she 
had read, and commanded her regularly to take her turn week- 
about with her sisters in managing the household affairs, a 
thing which, under various pretexts, she had since her return 
neglected. These were irksome duties to her now — ^but she 
was forced to submit, and things seemed to be getting right 
again, when you, Mr. Bachelor, stepped in and ruined all my 
bopes. One morning, after I had been kept waiting® for my 
breakfast some time, I determined to go myself and see what 
the girls were about. I stepped softly into their room, the 
door was open, and I found Grace reading aloud from a news- 
paper, with an agitated voice and impassioned manner, while 
my two youngest daughters were sitting round her, devouring 
her words, and the tears trickling down their cheeks^ — so 
deeply engaged were they, that my approach was entirely un- 
perceived.' I determined to keep my station in silence, till I 
discovered the extent of the mischief. 

15. It was your fifth number, Mr. Bachelor, and the matter 
which was beguiling* these simple damsels of their tears, was 
your foolish story of a Roman woman, Agrippina, I think you 
call her. I burst in upon the girls, snatched the paper from 
them, and in a voice of authority, summoned them to the hall. 
They all appeared and took their seats in silence. I proceed- 
ed with great form, produced the statute-book, read the law, 
charged Grace with her offense, inveighed® bitterly against its 
enormity, and called upon her to know what she could say in 
her defense. She rose, and to my astonishment and dismay, 
addressed me thus :^ 

16. "Father,*! respect your authority within reasonable 
limits, but you demand too much — I am now eighteen, capable, 
if ever, to think for myself, and I hope in this Cie^ co^rottY^* 
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that women have some rights. *» The law which you have read, 
I revolt against — it is gothic, obsolete, and I deny its authori- 
ty. Have not women souls ? Have they not reason ? Is it 
not given them for a guide, and is it not a duty which they 
owe to themselves, and to heaven, to improve their talent, and, 
not like the unprofitable servant, to bury it ?'*^ 

17. Astonishment held me dumb ; my two youngest* instant- 
ly rose and avowed their sister's sentiments, and even Debo- 
rah, my old and faithful help-mate,^ Deboralu^the wife of my 
bosom, took sides against me ! My three eldest stuck to me, 
but gave me little aid — ^things of this sort are not their forte. 
Finding such determined opposition, and supported by such 
numbers, I thought it best not to proceed to extremities,™ but 
gave the culprits one week to consider and repent of their 
ways — assuring them that I would be master in my family, and 
that the name of Squaretoes should not be disgraced. But 
see, Mr.y Bachelor, the straits to which you have reduced me 
— my ndes violated — ^my authority trampled on — ^my family in 
open rebellion : how, sir,'^ can you repair this injury — ^what 
amends can you make me for order and good government de- 
stroyed, and anarchy and disorder introduced, and confusion 
worse confounded ?^ 

Your injured and offended fellow-citizen, 

Obadiah Squaretoes. 

a § 14. 3. h 14. 6. R. 1. c% 12. 2. d $ 11. 7. e § 43. 1. /Differ- 
ence between too and to 1 g Difference between borne and bom 1 i § 43. 
2. j $ 56. E. I § 43. 1. m Why not ys 1 o Sound of gA 1 p Sound of 
tion 1 A; $ 43. 6. /i § 13. 1. s See W. D. v What point % w Why a 
comma'? 1 § 47. 2 § 46. a; § 11. 8. 3 Why interrogation! 4 Sound 
of ou? y What used fori ar § 17. 1. 6 § 55. 8 Sound of vowel. 

No. 1. What is the pri\niege of those who are injured! How lai^ a 
family had Squaretoes 1 What kind of a lady had he chosen for his wife 1 
What law in the family statute-book is of great importance 1 What was 
to be the extent of their education 1 What was the determination of him- 
self and wife % What kind of girls were Bridget and Dinah 1 What ap- 
peared wonderful to him 1 What of his three younger daughters 1 Who 
came to visit them 1 What of Grace 1 What favor did this lady desire of 
him! What were his reasons for refusing it! What did his wife say! 
How long was Grace absent ! What of the change ! What did she say 
of her health ! What had she read ! What was forbidden Grace to do ? 
What did he find one morning in their room ! What did Grace say ! What 
time was given the offenders to repent ! 

No. 2. Complain, vulnerable, considered, inculcate, forbidden, determi- 
nation, completely, wonderful, afterwards, apprehension, dangerous, meta- 
morphosed. 
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No. 3. Taller for yellow, cham-ber for chaim-ber, dan-ger for dain-ger, 
ft-gree-ble for a-gree-a-ble. 

No. 7. Bee and be, bred and bread, cent and sent, rest and wrest, led 
and lead, retch and wretch, by, bye, and bny, vice and vise, time and thyme, 
site, cite, and sight. 

No. 8. % 3. 7. 9. 

No. 10. Mention oBL the subjects, predicates, and objects, with their va- 
tioas modifications in second verse. 

No. 12. All the words in fi^t verse, and mention all the compound words 
is the lesson. 

This piece is an ^xunple o^ '^^ ^^ humor. 
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LESSON XX. 

MAN WAS HADE TO MOURN. 

1.. When chill November's surly blast 

Made fields and forests bare^ 
One evening^ as I wandered forth 

Along the banks of Ayre 
I spied a man whose aged stepf 

Seemed weary worn with care^ 
His face was furrowed o'er with years 

And hoary was his hair.^ 

2. Young stranger,** whither wand'rest thou ? 

Began the rev'rend sage ;^ 
Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 

Or youthful pleasure's rage ? 
Or,* haply,® prest with cares and woes. 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth with me, to mourn 

The miseries^ of man. 

3. The sun that overhangs yon moors,* 

Outspreading far and wide. 
Where hundreds labor to support 

A haughty lordling's pride — 
I've seen yon weary winter's sun 

Twice forty times return,® 
And every time has added proofs 

That man was made to mourn. 
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4. O man ! while in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time !^ 
Misspending all thy precious hours, 

Thy glorious, youthful prime. 
Alternate follies* take the sway,* 

Licentious passions bum ; 
Which tenfold force gives nature's law. 

That man was made to mourn. 

5. Look not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood's active might ;** 
Man, then, is useful to his kind ;^ 

Supported is his right ; 
But see him on the edge of life, 

With cares and sorrows worn ;^ 
Then,K age and want, oh ! ill-matched pair !^ 

Show man was made to mourn. 

6. A few seem favorites of fate,* 

In pleasure's lap caressed ; 
Yet think not all Uie rich and great 

Are likewise truly blest : 
But, oh ! what crowds in every land, 

Are wretched and forlorn ! 
Through weary life this lesson** learn, 

That man was made to mourn. 

7. Many and sharp the num'rous ills 

Inwoven with our frame ; 
More pointed still we make ourselves, 

Regret, remorse, and shame ; 
And man, whose heaven-erected face^ 

The smiles of love adorn — 
Man's inhumanity to man, 

Makes countless thousands mourn. 

8. See yonder poor, o'erloaded wight. 

So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth** 

To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 
Unmmdful, though- a weeping wife, 

And helpless ofispring, moum. 
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9. If I'm designed yon lordling's slave, 

By nature's law designed, 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind ?s 
If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty, or scorn ? 
Or, why has man the will and power** 

To make his fellow mourn? 

10. Yet, let not this too® much, my son. 

Disturb thy youthfid breast ; ^ 
This partial view* of human kind 

Is surely not the last. 
The poor, oppressed, honest man, 

Had never sure been born. 
Had there not been some recompense"* 

To comfort those that mourn. 

i 1 . O death !^ the poor man's dearest friend, 

The kindest and the best ;*" 
Welcome the hour**> my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest. 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 

From pomp and pleasure torn ;° 
But, oh ! a blessed relief to those 

That weary-laden mourn.** 

a § 43. 5. 6 $ 12. 2. c Why a comma 1 d § 43. 14. e $ 43. 12. 
/■ Why semicolon 1 g § 26. 3. /i § 43. 7. t § 49. 1. jfc § 14. 4. /$43-l- 
m Sound of c? n $ 43. 10. y § 26. 3. « § 44. 17. 

No. 2. Constrain, support, misspend, glorious, youthful, manhood, inhu- 
manity, countless, independent, disturb, oppress. 

No. 3. Age for edge, airth for earth, all-ter-nate for al-ter-nate, artur for 
after, pooty for pretty, rily for roily, week for wick. 

No. 6. The first verse is left; without punctuation ; correct it. 

No. 7. Some and sum, mean and mein, not and knot, leave and licve, 
eelely and heady, owes and hoes. 

No. 12. All the words in second verse. 

11 
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LESSON XXI. 

ON RECEIVING HIS MOTHERr's PICTURE. 

1. O THAT those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly^ unce I heard thee last 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smiles I see 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me* 
Voice only fails else how distinct they say 
** Grieve not my child chase all thy fears away !* 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize 
The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

2. Faithful remembrance of one so dear, 
O, welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidd'st me honor, with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a Mother lost so long. 

I will obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 

And while that face renews my filial grief. 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief* — 

Shall steep me in Elysian revery, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

3. My Mother !^ when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, waut thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 

Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — yes. 
I heard the bell tolled"* on thy burial day ; 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long Sigh, and wept a last adieu !' 
But was it such ? It was. Where thou art gon4, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting word shall pasa my U\ya no more ! 
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Thy maidens' grieved themselves at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wished, I long believed,^ 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived. 

By expectation every day beguiled,** 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child : 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned, at last,- submission to my lot. 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

4. Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more ; 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way. 
Delighted with my bawble coach, and wrapped"^ 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capped,™ 
'Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there/ 
Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

6. Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 
That thou might'st^ know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 
The biscuit,'' or confectionary plum ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed : 
All this, and more endearing still than all. 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall,^ 
Ne'er roughened** by those cataracts and breaks 
That humor interposed, too often makes ; 
All this, still legible in memory's page. 
And still to be so to my latest age, 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pa3r^ 
Such hmiors to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 
Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

6. Could time, his flight reverse, restore the hours. 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, 
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The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked ihem into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Would'st softly speak, and stroke my head and smile,) 

Could those few pleasant days again appear. 

Might one wish bring them, woidd I wish them here ? 

I would not trust my heart : the dear delight 

Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might — 

But no — what here we call our life, is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much. 

That I should ill requite thee to restrain 

Thy imbounded spirits into bonds again. 

7. Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast,^ 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed,) 
Shoots into port at some well-havened isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile,^ 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; — 

So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore, 
" Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar ;"^ 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life, long since, has anchored by thy side. 

8. But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
Always from port withheld, always distressed,' 
Me howHng blasts drivcf devious, tempests tossed. 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass lost» 
And, day by day, some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet, O, the thought, that thou art safe, and he !— 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise. 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 

9. And now farewell. Time unrevoked has nrnf 
His wonted course, yet what I wished, is done. 
By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 

I seem t' have lived my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renewed the 307^ that once were mine. 
Without die sin of vioiLatixig ii\)axie \ 
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And, while the wings of fancy still are free,** 
And I can view this mimmick show of thee, 
Time has .but half succeeded in his theft/ 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me, left. 

a § 25. 1. 6 Sound of gfc ? c § 26. 2. d§26. 3. / Sound of vowell 
g § 43. 16. ik $ 19. 1. m § 47. 

No. 2. Roughly, childhood, immortalize, artless, disappointed, submis- 
li(»i, prosperous, succeeded, unfelt, dangerous, renewed. 

No. 3. Lam-ed for lerned, par-ent for pai-rent, hem for hers, jest for just, 
momin for morning. 

No. 4. Incen'se and in^cense, record' and rec^ord, absent' and ab'sent. 

No. 6. Punctuate the first verse. 

No. 7. Nag and knag, caster and castor, mark and marque, law and la, 
paws and pause. 

No. 8. § 2. 5. 9. 15. § 5. What in a sentence requires emphasis 1 

No. 10. Analyze the last four lines in the lesson. 

No. 12. All the words in first verse. 

What is the opposite meaning to safe, late, slow, constant, public, round, 
ilial, stay 1 



LESSON XXII. 

LIES OF VANITY. 

1. I shall begin by defining what I mean* by the lie of vani- 
ty both in its active and passive nature^ — these lies being un- 
doubtedly*^ the most common because vanity is one of the 
most powerful springs of human action and is usually the be- 
setting sin of every one suppose that in order to give my- 
self consequence I were to assert that I was actually ac- 
quainted with certain great and distinguished personages whom 
I had merely met in fashionable^ society suppose also I 
were to say that I was at such a place and such an assembly 
on such a night without adding that I was there not as an 
invited guest but simply on some temporary business in the 
first I should assert a direct falsehood in the other I should 
withhold part of the truth but both would be lies because in 
both my intention was to deceive. 

2. But though we are frequently tempted to be guilty of the 
active lies of vanity, our temptations to its passive lies are more 
firequent stiU. The following are illustrations of my meaning. 
If I assert that my motive for a particular action was virtuouSt^ 

21* 
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when I know it was wholly selfish, I am guilty of an active or 
direct lie. But I am equally guilty of falsehood, if, while I 
hear my actions praised and imputed to worthy motives, I tacit- 
ly confirm spch impressions by not directly disclaiming my 
right to such commendation ; only, in the one case I lie direct-* 
ly, in the other indirectly ; the lie is active in the one, in the 
other passive. And are we not all of us conscious® of having 
sometimes accepted ineense to our vanity, which we knew we 
did not deserve ?*" 

3. It is no less lamentable than true, that many, who would 
shrink with moral disgust from perpetrating an active lie, are 
apt to remain silent, when their vanity is gratified, without any 
overt act of deceit on their part, and are contented to let the 
flattering impression remain uncontradicted. Yet the tairpi- 
tude is, in my opinion, at least, nearly equal, if my definition 
of lying be correct, — ^namely, the intention to deceive.^ I am 
myself also convinced that this withholding the truth, or, as it 
is sometimes called, " White hjing^^ is a sin equally as irre- 
concilable to moral principles, as an active lie.^ And although : 
most people think difierently, I cannot refrain from suggesting j 
to such, a caution, to beware how they suffer themselves to I 
violate truth — ^that is, to deceive, for any purpose whatever. I ' 
give the following story, in illustration of the Active Lie of ' 
Vanity, 

> r 
THE STAGE COACH* 

4. Amongst those whom successes^ in trade had raised to 
considerable opulence in their native city, was a gentleman by 
the name of Burford. Having been successful in business, he ^ 
was able not only to indulge in the luxuries of a carriage,^ 
country-house, garden, hot-houses, and all the privileges which 
wealth bestows, but could also appropriate an ample sum to 
the future welfare of his children. His only daughter had been 
adopted when very young, by her paternal grandmother, whose 
fortune was employed in her son's trade, and who cojuld well 
afibrd to take on herself all the expenses of Annabel's educa- 
tion. 

5. But it was with painful reluctance, that Annabel's excel- 
lent mother consented to resign her child to another's care ; 
nor did she accede to the measure, till Mr. Burford urged the 
arrangement,^ as being essentially necessary to the existence 
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of his mother, who was now in a lonely and widowed state. 
Annabel's mother, therefore, resigned her up, but not without a 
great mental conflict, only too prophetic of the mischiefs* to 
which she exposed her child's mind and character* by this sur- 
render of a mother's duties."* 

6. The grandmother was a thoughtless, worldly woman ; the 
mother, a pious, conscientious, and exemplary person. With 
the latter, Aanabel would have acquired principles, — with the 
former, she could only learn accomplishments. Vanity was the 
girl's ruling passion; and this her grandmother fostered by 
every means in her power. She procured for her the most 
elegant dresses, and had her taught'' all the fanciful® and 
ahowy accomplishments. The old lady delighted to hear her 
speak of herself, and boast of the compliments paid to her 
beauty and talents. 

7. But while Annabel and her grandmother were on a visit 
to Mr. Burford's country-house, and while the parents were 
beholding with sorrow the conceit? and flippancy of their only 
daughter, they were plunged at*once into comparative poverty, 
by the ruin of some of Mr. Burford's correspondents, and by 
the fraudulent conduct of a friend in whom he had tnisted. In 
a few short days, therefore, the ruined grandmother and her 
adopted child, together with the parents and their boys, were 
forced to seek an asylum in the heart of Wales, and live on a 
small estate that fell to Mr. Burford's amiable wife. 

• 8. For her, every one expressed their sorrow, as it was 
thought that she was ever economical; and. discouraged extrav- 
agance and expensive living. As Mr. Burford was a violent 
politician, some of the opposite party rejoiced at his downfall, 
and were ready to believe and propagate the story that he had 
made a fraudulent^ bankruptcy, in concert with his friend, who 
had absconded, and that he had concealed money to a consid- 
erable amount, to cheat his creditors. 

9. But the tale of' calumny which has no foundation in truth, 
cannot long retain its power to injure ; and, in process of time, 
the feelings of the creditors in general were so completely 
changed towards Mr. Burford, that some of his most decided 
opposers were at length brought to confess that they might 
have acted precipitately in refusing to sign his certificate, and 
that they would reconsider the matter. When, therefore, one 
of his former distinguished friends, who had been strongly pre- 
judiced against hihi at first, repented of his unjust suspicioDi 
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and offered to make amends, by allowing him a share in his 
own business, the rest of the creditors, except two of the pria* ' 
cipal ones, became willing to sign the certificate. 

10. Nothing, perhaps, is so difficult to remove from some 
minds, as suspicions of a derogatory nature ; and the crediton - . 
in question, who piqued" themselves on their shrewdness, could ] 
not brook the idea of being overreached ; and seemed to exult [[ 
that he, whose prosperity had excited their envy, was now , 
humbled before them as a suppliant. However, even they be- 
gan to be tired, at length, of holding out against the opinion of 
so many ; and Mr. Burford had the happiness® of being inform- 
ed, after he had been some months in Wales, that matters were 
in a train to enable him to get into business again,P with re- 
stored credit and renewed prospects. 

11. "Then who knows, Anna," said he to his wife, "but 
that in a few years I shall be able, by industry and economy, 
to pay all I owe, both principal and interest ? for until I have 
done so, I shall not be really happy ; then, also, will poverty 
be robbed* of its sting." " Not only so," she replied, " but ? 
such a proof of their father's integrity, would be the best in- i 
heritance we could give our children." While these hopes j 
were uppermost in the minds of this amiable couple, and were j 
cheering to the weak mind of the grandmother, Annabel was 
absent on a visit to one of her school mates, some distance 
from her father's dwelling. 

12. The vain girl had felt the deepest mortification, at this 
blight to her golden prospects, and bitterly lamented being no 
longer able to talk of her grandmother's palace and carriages, 
and her father's hot-houses and grounds. Circumstances hav- 
ing now deprived her of her accustomed indulgences, she was 
delighted with the opportunity of leaving home, and equally 
regretted* being under the necessity of again® returning thereto. 
To add"^ to her mortification, she was compelled* to return alone 
in a "public coach ; she therefore submitted to it, with as good 
grace as her wounded pride would permit. 

13. In the coach were a young man and two elderly gende- 
men, all of whom seemed disposed to pay her attention. She, 
therefore, gave way to all her loquacious® vivacity ; hummed* 
tunes, sketched something® like landscapes, talked of her wait- 
ing maid, and all the past glories of her former state, as if they 
still existed.*^ In short, she tried°* to impress her companions'' 
irjth a high idea of her consequence, and that some unuaoal 
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rcumstatice required that she should travel in her present 
sguise. 

14. During the journey,' one of the elderly gentlemen open- 
i a basket which stood near him, containing some fine hot- 
3U8e grapes and flowers. "There, young lady," said he to 
Bf, " did you ever see such fine fruit as this before ?" " Oh 
ear, yes, in my father's grapery." " Indeed ! but did you 
vet see such &ie flowers ?" " Oh dear, yes, in my father's 
ot-houses. There is nothing, I assure you, of that sort," she 
ondnued, "that I am not accustomed to;" condescending, 
towever, at the same time, to eat some of the grapes, and ac- 
«pt some of the flowers. 

15. It was natural that her companions'' should now be very 
lesirous of finding out what princess in disguise was deign- 
ng^ to travel in a manner so unworthy of her ; and when the 
»ach stopped* within a few miles of her home, one of the gen- 
lemen having discovered that she was known to a passenger 
m the top of the coach, got out and privately asked him who 
jhe was. He was answered, her name was Burford. ** Bur- 
Sord !" exclaimed he, " Burford ! what ! the daughter of Bur- 
ford, the bankrupt ?" " Yes, the same," was the answer. 

16. With a frowning brow *he re-entered the coach, and, 
when seated, whispered the old gentleman next him ; and ex- 
changing glances of indignant meaning, looked at Annabel 
with great significance. Nor was it long before she observed 
a marked change in their manners towards her. They answer- 
ed her with abruptness and even with reluctance ; till, at length, 
the one who had inquired her name, said, in a sarcastic tone, 
" I conclude you were speaking just now, young lady, of the 
fine things which were once yours. Your father has no grape- 
ries™ and hot-houses ?iow, I take it ?" 

17. "Dear me! why not, sir?" replied the conscious girl, 
in a trembling voice. — " Why not ?" — " Why ! excuse my free- 
dom, but are you not the daughter of Mr. Burford, the bank- 
rupt ?" Never was a child more tempted to deny her parent- 
age than Annabel was ; but, though with great reluctance, she 
fidtered out — " Yes ; and to be sure my father was once unfor- 
tunate, but we are very well off* now, I assure you ; and our 
residence is so pretty ! Such a sweet garden ! such a charm- 
ing hot-house." 

18. " Indeed !" returned the old man, with a significant nod 
to his friend ; " well, then, let your father take care he doea 
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not make his house too hot to hold him, and that another houM ?! 
be not added to his list of residences." Laughing heartily at ."J 
his own wit, he continued — " But, pray, how long has he been ^^" 
thus again favored ?" — " Oh dear ! I cannot say ; but for some ,"" 
time ; and I assure you our style of living is — ^very complete." ,y, 
" I do not doubt it," said he, " for children and fools spedtj?^* 
truth, as saith the proverb." »{ 

19. " So, so," he muttered aside to the other traveler; 
" Gardens ! hot-house ! carriage ! What a swindling, spe*^ 
cious rascal !" Annabel, misapprehending the drift of th( 
cutting exclamations, erroneously imagined she had recovered 
all her consequence in the eyes of her fellow-travelers, re-^'" 
sumed and continued the conversation, till the coach stoppedf ^ 
according to her desire, at a cottage by the road side, where, as^ ^ 
she said, her father's groom was to meet her, and take herj .^^ 
portmanteau.' Her reasons for doing thus were very obvioqs j* " 
she well knew, that if she were set down at her humble home, 
its very appearance would give the lie direct to all her asser* 
tions. 

20. When the coach stopped, she exclaimed, with well act- 
ed surprise — " Dear me ! how strange the servant is not wait* ^^ 
ing for me ! But no matter ; I can stop here till he comes * .f 
She then left the coach, unregretted by her elderly companions, ^ 
but admired, as she fancied, by the young man who handed 'Z 
her out. Her parents, meanwhile, were eagerly expecting her . j. 
return ; for, notwithstanding the lamentable defects in her char* •[. 
acter, her vivacity seemed peculiarly necessary to cheer them T 
under their sad reverse of fortune. Matters thus stood, when 1 
they saw a coach stop at a distant turn of the road, and soon L 
alter beheld Annabel coming towards them. T 

21 . She was joyfully received? by those affectionate* parents, ^ 
for whom her unprincipled falsehoods, growing out of the most L 
contemptible vanity, had prepared fresh trials, and fre^h inju- ■ 
ries : for her elderly companions were her father's principal 
and relentless creditors, who were then on their way to L#on- 
don ; and part of their business there, was, to assure Mr. Al* 
berry, the friend of Mr. Burford, that they were now willing 
to sign Mr. Burford's certificate; being at length convinced 
that he was calumniated. 

22. But this unfortunate interview" with Annabel had renew- 
ed and confirmed all their former suspicions ; since it was easi- 
er far them to believes^ that Mr. Burford was a villain, than ihaX 
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lie simple girl, his daughter, should have told so many false- 
looda at the mere impulse of vanity. They therefore became 
lie more inveterate against her poor father than ever; and 
[leir object now in seeing Mr. Alberry, was not to serve, but 
injure Mr. Burford. How differently would they have felt 
ad ax;ted, had Annabel, by telling the truth, permitted the 
each to set her down at her father's poverty-stricken' door. 

22. The dwelling of Mr. Burford was that of a man who 
lad benefitted by past trials — neat, but exceedingly plain ;' and 
ach "was the orderly arrangement within, that little regret was 
sk for leaving their splendid house, by any except^ the grand- 
Wither, who never ceased to mourn and murmur, ^r. Alber- 
y, as ahready stated, was the friend of Mr. Burford, and had 
ately made him the very kind offer of taking him into partner- 
diip with him in his business.' The hope, therefore, of seeing 
irighter da3r8, was no less delightful to the grandmother, than 
o the rest of the family. 

24. But she was doomed to be disappointed, through those 
rery errors in Annabel, which she had encouraged, if she had 
not occasioned. After the fervency of the mutual joy' which 
^r return had created, was in some degree abated, Annabel 
lumimunicated to her grandmother,' when alone, all that had 
passed relative to the fruit and flowers ; and repeated the cruel 
question of the old man, " Are you not the daughter of Mr. 
Bmrfordf the bankrupt ?" and owned what her reply was ; on 
which her grandmother exclaimed with great emotion, " Un- 
Ihinking girl ! you know not what injury you may have done 
your father J" 

25. She then asked for a particular description of the per- 
sons of the old men, and said, " Well, well, it cannot be help- 
ed now — I may be mistaken; but be sure not to tell your 
mother what you have told me." For some days, all went on 
well ; and nothing seemed wanting to make their domestic feli- 
city complete, but a sufficient income, to enable Mr. Burford 
to give his boys a good education. To do this, he had the 
liveliest hopes from the kind offer of Mr. Alberry, from whom 
k was daily expecting a summons to London. The idea," 
however, of leaving their present abode, was very unpleasant 
^lo all, except Annabel and her grandmother,' who thought the 
kiest of the family devoid of proper spirit for desiring to live in 
[Wales. 

26. But a stop was now put to eager anticipations, on the 
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one hand, and tender regrets on the other ; for, while Mr. Bva> ;? 

ford was daily expecting remittances from Mr. Alberry, to en- ^. 

able him to movey his family to London, that gentleman wrote j^ 

to him as follows : j: 

" Sir, — All connection'' between us is at an end ; and I hare V 

given the share in business, which I intended for you, to the ^ 

worthy^ man who has so long solicited it. I thought I had 

done you injustice, sir ; I wished therefore to make yoa c 

amends. But I find you are, what you are represented to bei : 

a fraudulent bankrupt ; and your certificate noio, mil never h i 

signed.^ Should you wonder® what has occasioned this change 

in my feelings and proceedings, I am at liberty to inform you, ^ 

that your daughter traveled in a stage coach, a few days ago, j 

with your two principal creditors ; and I am desired to add, ^ 

* that children and fools are apt to speak truth.' J. Alberry ," 

27. When Mr. Burford had finished reading this letter, it 
fell from his grasp, and clasping his hands convulsively togeth- 
er, he exclaimed, " Ruined and disgraced forever !" then rush-} 
ed into his own chamber. His wife followed, with feelingi 
too agitated to permit inquir}^ " Read that letter," said he, 
" and see what Mr. Albcrry deems me — a villain !"* She did 
read, but with a shaking frame. But it was not the false a«S 
cusation of her husband, nor the loss of the expected partner 
ship, that thus distressed her ; it was the painful convictioa 
that Annabel, by some means unknown to her, had been the' 
cause of this misfortune to her father. 

28. Annabel, accordingly, was immediately summoned and 
desired to explain Mr. Alberry's mysterious meaning. " Deal i 
me, father," cried she, changing color, " I am sure, if I had 

thought 1 am sure,^ I could not think ugly, ill-natured 

old man ! I am sure I only said ." " But what did yoil 

say," exclaimed the agitated father.. " I can explain all," said 
the grandmother, who had entered uncalled for, and read® the 
letter. She then repeated what Annabel had told' her, but 
softening it as much as she could ; she told enough, however, 
to convince the agonizing parents that their child was not only 
the cause of disappointment and disgrace to them, but a meafli 
vain-glorious, and despicable liar ! 

29. " The only amends you can now make us, unhappj 
child," said Mr. Burford, " is to tell the whole truth ; and then 
we must see what can be done ; for my reputation must W 
cleared,® even at the painful expense of exposing you." An- 
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nabel, awakened to contrition and deeply mortified, then made 
an ample confession of all that had passed in the stage coach ;^ 
on hearing which, Mr. Burford instantly resolved to set off for 
London. But how was he to get thither ? He had no money ; 
nor could he bear to borrow of his neighbor what he feared^ 
he should never be able to pay. 

30. " Cruel, unprincipled girl !" cried he, as he paced their 
little room in agony : '* see to what misery you have reduced 
your father I* However, I must go to London immediately, 
though it be on foot." "Well, really I don't see any very 
grea^ harm in what the poor child did,'* observed the grand- 
mother, distressed at seeing Annabel's tears. " It was very 
toying," continued she, • " to be reproached with her father's 
bankruptcy and her fallen fortunes ; and it was very natural 

'lor hjBr to say what she did." 

31. " Natural !" exclaimed the indignant mother; ^ natural 
finr my child to utter falsehood on falsehood, and at the insti- 

SLtion of a mean^ vanity ! Natural for my child to shrink from 
e avowal of poverty, which was unattended with disgrace ! 
Make us not still more wretched by trying to lessen Annabel's 
fiuilts in her own eyes ! Our only comfort is, the hope that 
■he is ashamed of herself." " But neither her shame nor peni- 
tence," said Mr. Burford, " will give the quickest means Of re- 
pairing the effects of her error. However, as I cannot ride, 
I must walk to London." 

32. His wife, alarmed at his resolution, knowing his feeble- 
ness, inquired, whether writing to Mr. Alberry would not be 
sufficient ? " No," said he, " my appearance will corroborate 
my assurances too well. The only writing necessary will be 
a detail from Annabel, of all that passed in the coach, and a 
confession of her fault."^ " What !" exclaimed the grand- 
mother, " exact from your child such a disgraceful avowal, my . 
aon ? " Yes," replied Mr. Burford, " for it is a punishment 
due to her transgression ; and she may think herself happy, .if 
die consequences end here." 

33. '* Here is a fuss,^ indeed, about a little harmless puffing 
tad white lying !" said the grandmother, angrily. " Harm- 
less !"• exclaimed Mr. Burford, with indignation, " Do not aggra- 
Tate our feelings, and cause^ us more deeply to deplore that 

■ btal hour, when we surrendered our dearest duties, at the call 
[ of compassion for your loneliness and sorrows ; when we en- 
I ousted the formation of our child's character to your erroneous 
i 12 
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tenderness. Our only hope is, that time will counteract the ^i; 
effects of a mistaken education." s." 

34. The next day, having procured the necessary document fx. 
from Annabel, he set off on his journey, intending to travel ;:: 
occasionally on the tops of coaches, being well aware that he is 
was not in a state of hiealth to walk the whole distance. In :l 
the meanwhile, Mr. Alberry, whom Mr. Burford was now jour- i- 
neying to see, had already begun to suspect that he had acted tn 
hastily, and perhaps unjustly. He had written the distressing]:;' 
letter in the first moments of his indignation, on the statement \:r 
of the two creditors ; and, in some degree, under their dicta- f^^ 
tion ; consequently, he had condemned and punished a sup- si 
posed culprit, before he was even heard in his defense. 

35. Having dismissed the two creditors and accusers of Mr, j^ 
Burford, Mr. Alberry informed his wife of the course he had 
taken with his former friend, Mr. Burford. Being a woman 
of a candid spirit and discriminating judgment, she perceiv< 
that he had done wrong, and exclaimed, " Is it possible that, 
on the evidence of these two men, who have shown them- 
selves the inveterate enemies of the poor bankrupt, you have j- 
broken your promise to him, and pledged it to another?* li 
" Yes," says he, " and 'the letter lias gojie. I regret my hasti- :» 
ness, but surely Mr. Burford's child could not have told themF - 
falsehoods." 

36. " If," replied she, " the child had been brought up by 
her mother, V should have thought so too ; but you well know 
that she was placed, at an early age, under the care of her 
grandmother, whose weakness and vanity are proverbial." |; 
Mrs. Alberry was a woman who adhered strictly to that holy -ss 
command, " not to take up a reproach against her neighbor." i 
She, therefore, requested to have an interview with those two \.^ 
creditors. "It cannot be," said she, "that the husband ofj^s 
such a woman as AnnabePs mother can be a villain." Thai 
twq gentlemen, at th© request of Mr. Alberry, returned, accom-.is 
panied by Charles Danvers, Annabel's young fellow-traveler, j 

37. When seated, Mrs. Alberry requested of them an exacts y 
detail of all that had passed in the coach.® " And this giri, |r 
you say, was a forward, conceited,^? set-up being, full of her- \ 
self, and her accomplishments ; in short, the creature of vani- 
ty?" "Yes," replied one of the elderly gentlemen, "it wul 
quite a comedy to look at and hear her !" " But what sayil 
my yowag friend?" inquired she. "The same," he replied;! 
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she was a model of affectation, boasting, and vanity.** *' But, 
dare say,** said Mrs. Alberry, gravely, " that you paid her'f 
>mplLment8, and pretended to admire her, notwithstanding ?** 
I own it ; for how could I refuse the incense which every 
ok and gesture demanded ?" " A principle of truth, young 
lan," said she, " would have enabled you to do it." 
38. '' Now, gentlemen," she continued, " I appeal to you all, 
s just men^ whether it is not more likely that this vain-glori- 
us girl*^ told lies, than that such a man as Mr. Burford should 
e guilty of the grossest dishonesty ?" " I must confess," said 
er husband, *' that I greatly fear I have done the man injus- 
ice, and shall not rest easy until I ascertain his real situation." 
The two creditors frowned, and seemed angry at the charita- 
le remarks of Mr. Aiberry. But Mrs. Alberry, finding her 
Lusband favorably inclined, pressed him immediately to set out 
ta a journey, which they already had fixed upon, to visit a 
riend residing not far from Mr. Burford's neighborhood. '* For 
f," said she, '* you have done him injustice, the sooner you 
oaake him reparation in person^ the better." 

39. " To this proposal, Mr. Alberry cheerfully* acceded ; 
ind the next day they set off for Wales, accompanied by one 
of the creditors, with Charles Dan vers, his nephew. On re- 
tiring to rest at the close of the second day's journey, they 
vere startled at the sound of deep groans in an adjoining cham- 
beE ; and, on inquiring the cause, they learned, " that it was a 
poor man who was picked up on the road yesterday ; that he 
had walked from the heart* of Wales ; that fatigue had com- 
pelled him to request a ride on the top of the stage, from which, 
it is supposed, he fell off through weakness ; and not being 
missed, he lay until found and brought here this day." 

40. On hearing that he was from Wales, a suspicion instant* 
ly flashed upon the mind of Mrs. Alberry, that it was Mr. Bur- 
ford, on his way towards London to seek an explanation of 
her husband's letter. She accordingly inquired very minutely 

to his general appearance ; and was informed, " that as soon 
he was able to talk he requested a garret, for he was very 

poor ; yet," said the informer, " he looks and talks very much 

like a gentleman." 

41. The feelings, as well as the curiosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alberry, had, by this time, become much excited ; and permis- 
■ion having been asked and granted, they proceeded to the 
chamber of the sick man, which they entered just as he ez« 
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claimed, in his delirium, " cruel Alberry ! I a fraudulent bank- 
rupt ?"* They recognized at once, in the poor raving beings 
the calumniated Mr. Burford! "I know him," says Mrs. Al- 
berry, and burst into tears ; her husband, no less affected, di- 
rected that a physician should be sent for immediately, and 
said " that he would be answerable for all expenses." 

42. Having waited some time in the vain hope of being re- 
cognized by Mr. Burford, they proceeded to examine his thread' 
bare coat, in which they found a pennyless purse, Mr. Alber- 
ry's letter, and Annabel's confession ; all which they carried j 
out and exhibited to their fellow-travelers, the creditor and his ; 
nephew. On seeing these, and hearing the melancholy tale 
of the poor man's delirium, even the harsh creditor shed tears,' 
and regretted' the hasty credence which he had ^ven to Anna- 
bel's falsehood. 

43. Mr. Alberry next sent for Mr. Burford's wife, untQ 
whose arrival, he and his lady continued to watch over and '. 
nurse the poor man. In two days she arrived, accompanied 
by Annabel, and was entirely overcome at the sight of Mrs. 
Alberry, who received her with open arms, as an attached 
friend. Mrs. Burford was speechless. with sorrow, when, on 
entering the sick chamber, she perceived 'she was not recog- 
nized by her husband. After her feelings had become, in some 
measure, composed, she took Annabel by the hand, and thus 
addressed her : — " See !* dear, unhappy girl !® to what your 
errors have reduced your fond father ! Humble yourself be- 
fore that Great Being whom you have offended, and learn wis- 
dom from this awful warning." 

44. Annabel's feelings, arising from shame and remorse for 
her conduct, as well as grief for her poor father's situation, 
were intensely powerful ; and when she exclaimed, '' I am 
humbled, I am warned," and burst into an agony of tears, it 
was evident that the lesson would prove a permanent and salu- 
tary one to this hitherto self-important girl. Mr. Burford's life 
was granted to the agonizing prayers of affection ; and when 
his recollection returned, he had the joy of knowing that his 
reputation was cleared, and that his angry creditors were be- 
come his kind and valuable friends. 

45. Notwithstanding this occurrence had blighted his pros- 
pects, and brought him to the verge of the grave, yet he had 
reason to bless the event, so far as it respected his daughter. 
For in the depths of her humiliation, she resolved to struggle 
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with her besetting sins, and subdue them. Nor was tbe re- 
solve of that trying moment broken. Let the young reader re- 
flect, that though retributive justice in this world, like that 
which attended Annabel,^ may not always immediately follow 
your falsehoods, yet they will not escape unpunished, because 
all* lying is contrary to the moral law of God. 

a $ 43. 6. b Sound ofu? c § 44. d Sound of i? « § 44. 11. / § 44. 
10. g§57. /i§56. «§ 43. 1. A;§53. / Sound of c/i ? m $ 491- ^ 
§ 44. 17. o § 49. p J 43. 7. r § 46. « $ 47. t § 43. 10. u § 44. 13. 
X § 43. 13. y § 43. 12, 1 § 26. 3. 2 § 43. 15. 3 Give the vowel sound. 
4 § 45. 5 § 14. 3. 6 § 14. 4. 7 i Sound of y? 8 Soimd of vowel 1 
9 § 44. 15. v $ 19. 1. 

No. 1. What are lies of vanity 1 Mention an instance. What lies are 
most common ? What can you say of the degree of gu'lt incurred by such 
Ijring I Who was Mr. Burford 1 His circumstances 1 Who was Annabel 1 
Under whose instruction was she brought up 1 What was the character of 
her grandmother 1 What was the character of her mother 1 What was 
the girl's ruling passion 1 What happened to Mr. B. 1 How did every one 
feel at his misfortune 1 What were the losses of Mr. B. 1 How did his 
misfortune aflect his daughter ? Where was Annabel when this happened ? 
How did she return home 1 Who were with her 1 What was the principal 
subject of her conversation 1 What did she say of their situation now 1 
What was the remark of one of the gentlemen 1 Where did she stop, and 
why 1 Who were the men with whom she had conversed 1 

What effect had her conversation 1 What proposal had her father receiv- 
ed from Mr. A. 1 What were the contents of the letter! Its effect 1 
What explained the matter 1 Where did Mr. B. determine to go 1 His 
situation 1 What did her grandmother say 1 Her mother's reply 1 What 
was required of Annabel 1 What of Mr. A. 1 What did his wife say 1 Wliat 
did the men say of the character of Annabel 1 What did they think of the 
truth of her stories 1 State the circumstances of his accident. Who at- 
tended upon him 1 What did they find in his coat *? What were the feeUngs 
of Annabel 1 How did Mr. B. feel when he recovered 1 

No. 2. Defining, powerful, suppose, consequence, distinguish, intention, 
disclaiming, impression, indirectly, accepted, lamentable, considerable, ap- 
propriate, expense, difficult, suspicion, amiable, bitterly, indulgences, oppor- 
tunity, exchanging, indignant, parentage, misapprehending, partnership, 
mistaken. 

No. 3. Sar-tin for cer-tain, dan-ger for dain-ger, heerd for heard, ed-i-ca- 
tion for ed-yu-ca-tion. 

No. 4. Interest' and in'terest, con'duct and conduct', absent' and ab'sent, 
incens'e and in'cense, mi'nute and min'utc, pre'sent and present'. 

No. 6. Punctuate first verse. 

No. 7. Lesson and lessen, heard and herd, done and dun, wrote and 
lote, sign and sine, lie and lye, son and sun. 

No. 10. Mention the different sentences in the first verse, and analyze 
each one. 

No. 12. Spell and define all the words in the 2d and 3d vetoes. - 

How many difiierent meanings has long, down, bear, well, found, fell, rest 1 

12* 
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LESSON XXIII. 
hafed's dream. 

1. At the foot of one of those gigantic mountains in Asia 
which lift up their heads so far above the clouds that the eye 
of man never saw their summits stood a beautiful cottage* fa- 
cing the east" the mountain* stream* leaped* and mmrmur- 
ed on the north the verdant plain where the bright-eyed ga- 
zelle sported lay spread out in front the garden and the olive- 
yard filled with every flower and every fruit which an orien- 
tal sun could pencil and ripen lay on the south while back 
on the west rose the everlasting mountain. 

2. Here were walks, and shades, and fruits, such as were 
found nowhere else. The sun shone upon no spot more luxu- 
riant ;^ the moon-beams struggled to enter no place more de- 
lightful ; and the soft wings of the breezes of evening fanned^ 
no such abode in all the east. 

3. The howl of the wolf was never heard here ; the sly fox 
never came here to destroy ; and here the serpent's hiss was 
never heard. This cottage was the home of Hafed, the aged 
and the prosperous. He reared this cottage ; he adorned this 
spot ; and here, for more than four-score years, he had lived 
and studied. 

4. During all this time,® the sun'had never forgotten^ to visit 
him daily f the harvest had never failed,® the pestilence had 
never destroyed,® and the mountain-stream had never dried up. 
The wife of his youth still lived to cheer and bless him ; and 
his son and daughter were such as were not to be found in all 
that Province. 

5. No youth could reinsr the horse, hurl the javelin, chase 
the lion, or delight the social circle, like this son. No daugh- 
ter of kings could be found so beautiful^ and perfect, as was 
this daughter, with an eye so bright and joyous, and a form so 
symmetrical, as hers. 

6. But who can ensure earthly happiness ? In one short 
week, Hafed was stripped^ of all his joys. His wife went to 
866 a new white peacock, which it was said a neighbor, who 
lived a mile off in the ravine, had just^ brought home. She 
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took cold, and a quick fever foUowed ; and on her return,® Ha- 
fed saw that she must die. 

7. Before two days were gone, the old man was standing at 
her open grave. He gazed long, and said impatiently»-r-** Cov- 
er her — cover the only woman that I ever loved !"J 

8. The son and the daughter both returned from the burial 
of their mother, fatigued and sick.^ The nurse gave them, as 
she thought, a simple medicine. In a few hours it was found 
to be poison. Hafed saw that they must die f for the laws of 
nature are fixed, and 'poison kills. 

9. He buried them in one wide, deep grave, and it seemed 
as if in that grave he buried his reason and his religion. He 
tore his gray hair, — ^he cursed the light of day, and wished the 
moon turned into blood f and above all, he blasphemed his 
God, declaring that the laws which he had established were 
all wrong, useless, and worse than none. 

10. He wished the world were governed by chance ; but as 
this was a hopeless wish,* he wished that at his death he might 
go to a world where there was no God to fix unalterable laws. 
He arraigned the wisdom of God in his government' over this 
world, declaring that his plans were weak, and worse than 
none, and that it would be far better to have no God in the 
universe !J 

11. In the centre of Hafed's garden stood a large, beautiful 
palm-tree. Under it was Hafed sitting, the second evening 
after closing the grave over his children.™ The seat* on 
which he sat had been reared* by his son. On the leaf of the 
tree which lay before him, were some exquisite** verses, writ- 
ten by the pencil of his daughter. 

12. Before him lay the beautiful country, covered with 
green, sprinkled here and there, as far as the eye could see, 
with the habitations of men, and upon this great* landscape 
the shadows of the mighty mountains were now setting. 

13. In the east, the moon was Just pushing up her modest 
fece, and the gold of day was softening into the silver of night.^ 
While Hafed looked on all this, grief^ began to swell in his 
throat ; his tongue murmured ; his heart* was full of hard 
thoughts of God, which nearly amounted to blasphemy .P 

14. As the night deepened, Hafed, as he then thought, fell 
asleep with a heavy heart. When he supposed he awoke, it 
was in a new spot. The mountain, the landscape, the home, 
were all gone. All was new. 
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15. As he stood wondering where he was, he saw a crear 
ture approaching him, which, at first, he mistook for a baboon ; 
but on its coming near, he discovered that it was a creature 
somewhat resembling a man, but every way malformed, ill- 
shaped, and monstrous.^ 

1 6. He came up and walked around Hafed, as he would a 
superior being, exclaiming,® ** beautiful, beautiful creature !" 

17. "Shame, shame on thee!"J said Hafed; "dost thou 
treat a stranger thus with insults P Leave off thy jests, and : 
tell me where I am, and how I came here." j 

18. "I do not know how you came here, but here you are, [ 
in our world, which we call chance-world, because every thing 
happens here by chance." 

19. " Ah! is it so ?* This must be delightful !J This is 
just the world for me. Oh ! had I always lived here, my beau- 
tiful children would not have died under a foolish and inexora- 
ble law ! Come, show me this world, — for I long to see it. 
But have ye really no God, nor any one to make laws and 
govern you just as he sees fit ?" 

20. " I don't know what you mean by God : we have noth- 
ing of that kind here, — ^nothing but chance ; but go with me, 
and you will understand all about it." 

21. As they proceeded, Hafed began to notice that every- 
thing looked queer and odd. Some of the grass was green, 
some red, some white, some new, and some dying ; some grew 
with the top downward ; all kinds were mingled together ; and, 
on the whole, the sight^ was very painful.* j 

22. He stopped^ to examine an orchard ; here chance had 
been at work. On a fine-looking apple-tree, he saw no fruit j 
but large, coarse cucumbers. A small peach-tree was break- 
ing down under its load of gourds. Some of the trees were 1 
growing with their tops downwards, and the roots branching out 
into the air. Here and there were great holes dug, by which 
somebody had tried'^ to get down twenty or thirty feet, in order 
to get the fruit. 

23. The guide* told Hafed that there was no certainty about 
these trees ; and you could never tell what fruit a tree would 
happen to bear. The tree which this year bears cucumbers, 
may bear potatoes next year, and perhaps you would have to 
dig twenty feet for every potatoe you obtained. 

24. They soon met another of the " chance-men." His legs 
were very unequal iu lengib. — ou^ ha.duo knee, and the other 
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no ankle. His ears were set upon his shoulders, and around 
Ms head was a thick, hlack bandage. He came groping his 
way, and Hafed at once asked him how long since he had lost 
his sight ? 

25. "I have not lost it," said he.;« "but when I was bom, 
my eye-balls happened to be turned in instead^ of out, and the 
back parts being outward, are very painful in the light, and so 
I put on a covering." 

26. " Well, but canst thou see any thing ?* Methinks thou 
mayst seey strange things within." 

27. " True, but the difficulty is to get any light in there. I 
have contrived various^ ways to do so, — have had it poured 
into my ears and nose ;' but all will not do. Yet I am as well 
off as others. My brother has one good eye on the top of his 
head ; but he only looks directly up with it to the clouds ; and 
the sun almost puts it out. He shuts it most of the time du- 
ring the day ; but it happens to be one of those eyes that will 
not stay shut, and so when he sleeps the flies trouble him 
badly. 

28. They stopped^ to look at some " chance-cattle" in a 
yard. Some had but three legs ; some had the head on the 
wrong part of the body ; some were covered with wool, under 
which they were sweltering in a climate always tropical. 
Some were half horse and half ox. 

29. One cow had a young dwarf of a camel following her, 
and claiming her as his mother. Young elephants were there 
with the flocks of sheep ; horses with claws like a lion, and 
geese clamping round the yard with hoofs like horses. It was 
all the work of chance. 

30. " This," said the guide, " is a choice collection of cattle. 
You never saw the like before." 

31. "That is true, — truth itself," cried Hafed. 

32. " Ah ! but the owner has been at almost infinite pains 
and expense to collect them. I don't believe* there is another 
such collection any where in all this * chance- world.* " 

33. " I hope not," said Hafed. 
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hafed's dream. — (continued.) 

1. Just as they were leaving the premises, the owner came 
out to admire, and show, and talk over his treasures. He 
wanted to gaze at Hafed ; but his head happened to be near 
the ground, between his feet, so that he had to mount up on a 
wall, before he could get a fair view of the stranger. 

2. " Don't you think 1 am a happy man," said he to Hafed, " in 
having so many and such perfect animals ?* Alas !* even in this 
happy and perfect world, there are always drawbacks. That 
fine-looking cow yonder happens to give nothing but warm 
water for milk ; and her calf, poor thing, died the first week. 

3. " Some of them have good-looking eyes,** but from some 
defect are stone blind. Some cannot live in the light,® and 
few of them can hear. No two eat^ the same food, and it is 
a great** labor to take care of them. I sometimes feel as if I 
had almost as lief** be a poor man." 

4. " I think I should rather," said Hafed. 

5. While they were talking, in an instant, they were in mid- 
night darkness. The sun was gone, and Hafed could not for 
some time see his guide. 

6. " What has happened," said he. 

7. " Oh ! nothing uncommon," said the guide. " The sun 
happened to go down now. There is no regular time for him 
to shine ; but he goes and comes just as it happens, and leaves 
as suddenly as you see." 

8. " As I dorCt see," said Hafed ; " but I hope he will come 
back at an appointed time, at any rate." 

9. " That, Sir, will be just as it happens. Sometimes he is 
gone for months, and sometimes for weeks, and sometimes 
only for a few minutes. Just as it happens. We may not 
see him again for months, but perhaps he will come soon." 

10. As the guide was proceeding, to the inexpressible joy 
of all, the sun at once broke out. The light was so sudden, 
that Hafed at first thought he must be struck with li<gfhtninor, 
and actually put his hands up to his eyes, to see if they were 
safe. He then clapped*^ his hands over his eyes, till he could 
gradually bear the light. There was a splendor about the sun 
which he had never before seen ; and it was intolerably hot. 
The air seemed like a furnace.^ 
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11. "Ah !" said the owner of the cattle, " we must now 
scorch for it. My poor wool-ox must die at once ! Bad luck, 
bad luck to us !■ The sun has come hack much nearer than 
he was before. But we hope he will happen to go away a^in 
soon, and then happen to come back further off the next time." 

12. The sun was now pouring down his heat so intensely, 
that they were glad to go into the house for shelter^— -a mise- 
rable-looking place indeed. Hafed could not but compare it 
with his own beautiful cottage. Some timbers were rotten f 
for the tree was not, as it happened,8 the same thing in all its 
parts. Some of the boards happened to be Hke paper, and the 
nails tore out, and these were loose and coming off 

13. They invited Hafed to eat.** On sitting down at table, 
he noticed that each one had a different kind of food, and that 
DO two could eat out of the same dish. He was tuld that it so 
happened, that the food which one could eat, was poison to 
another, and what was agreeable to one, was nauseating^ to 
another. 

14. Selecting the, food which looked most inviting, Hafed 
attempted to eat. What was his surprise when he found that 
his hands did not happen to be under the control of his will, 
and, instead of carrying* the food to his mouth, these active 
servants put it into his right ear !* 

15. On examining, he found it was so with all the rest, and 
by imitating the company, and twisting his head round over 
his right*^ shoulder, and placing his mouth where the ear was, 
he managed to eat. In amazement, he asked how this hap- 
pened. • 

16. " Ah !" said they, laughing® at his ignorance of the world, 
" we have no fixed laws here. All is chance. Sometimes we 
have one or more limbs for a long time which are not under 
the control of our will. It is just as it happens." 

17. "I suppose that to be coffee," said Hafed, " and I will 
thank you for a cup." 

18. It was handed him. He had been troubled with a tooth- 
ache* for some hours, and how did he quail,^ when on filling 
his mouth, he found it was ice, in little pieces about as large 
as pigeon-shot !* 

19. "Do you call ice-water, coffee, here?"*' said Hafed, 
pressing his hand upon the cheek where the tooth was now 
dancing with pain. 

20. " That is just as it happens. We put water over the 
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fire, and sometimes it heats*^ it, and sometimes it freezes it. 
How can it be otherwise, when we have here no fixed laws 
of any kind ?** It is all chance-work." 

2 1 . Hafed rose from the table in anguish of spirit. He re- 
membered the world where he had lived, and all that was past 
He had desired to live in a world where there was no God, — 
where all was governed by chance, so far as there was any 
thing that looked like government. Here he was, and here he 
must live. 

22. He threw himself on a bed, and recalled the past, — the 
beautiful world in which he had once lived ; his ingratitude, — 
his murmurings, and his blasphemy against the wisdom and 
the goodness of God. He wept like infancy.* He would have 
prayed, and even began a prayer ; but then he recollected that 
there was no God here — nothing to direct events — ^nothing but 
chance. He shed many and bitter^ tears of repentance. At 
last he wept himself asleep. 

23. When Hafed again awoke, he was sitting under his 
palm-tree in his own beautiful garden. It was morning. At 
the appointed moment, the glorious sun rose up in the east ; — 
the fields wore all green and fresh; the trees were all right 
end upwards, and covered with blossoms ; the beautiful deer 
were bounding in their gladness, over the lawn ; and th6 song- 
sters in the trees, which, in plumage and sweetness, might 
have vied** with those that sang in Eden, were uttering their 
morning song.* 

24. Hafed arose, — recalled that ugly dream, and then wept 
for joy. Was he again in a world where chance does not 
reign ? He looked up, and then turned to the God of heaven 
and earth, — the God of laws and of order. He gave glory to 
him, and confessed that his ways, to us unsearchable, are full 
of wisdom. He was a new man. 

25. Tears, indeed, fell at the graves of his family ; but he 
now lived to do good to men, and to make others happy. He 
called a young and worthy couple, distant relatives, to fill his 
house. His home again smiled, and peace and contentment 
came back, and were his abiding guests. 

26. Hafed would never venture to affirm whether this was 
a dream, or a reality. On the whole, he was inclined to think 
it real,** and that there is, somewhere, a " chance-world ;" but 
he always shook his head, and declared that, so far from wish- 
ing to live there, nothing gave him greater cause of gratitude, 
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as he daily^ knelt in prayer, than the fact, that he lived in a 
world where God ruledT— and ruled by laws, fixed, wise, and 
merciful.'^ 

a Sound of vowel *? h Sound o(ai ? c Sound of x ? d Why double n 7 
€ § 11. 4. / Just, not jest, g § 43. 1. h Sound of eau ? i § 14. 2. / 

114. 4. k ^ 14. 1. I Sound of t ? m Sound o( ehf n Sound of x ? o 
48. p Sound of pk? r Why a period 1 3 Sound of ota ? ^ § 3. 2. w 
Sound of gfc ? V Why not tryed ? y Difference between see and sea 1 y 
Govemaient, not goverment. 8 § 26. 3. 9 § 44. 10. 

Part Kcond. — a $ 14. 4. b Difference between I and eyes *? c Sound 
of gfc ? d Sound of ca ? e $ 14. 2. / $ 12. 2. g J 11. 4. fc See W. D. 
Sound of ai ? I What figure of speech 1 This piece is a fine example of 
an Allegory, and the moral of it ought to have much weight with us. 1 | 
19. 1. 2 Why not ring ? 3 § 26. 3. 4 § 44. 17. 5 Sound of ch? 6 | 
3. 2. 9 § 47. 

No. 1. Where was the cottage of Hafed'? Describe the place. How 
long had he Uved here 1 Who lived with him 1 What of his son 1 Of his 
daughter 1 What happened to his wife ? What to his son and daughter? 
What were his feelinf^ .' When did he fall asleep 1 Where did he awake, 
as he supposed 1 What approached him 1 What did he say 1 What kind 
of a world did he say that was 1 

What were Hafed*s feelings 1 What of the firas** 1 Of the apple-tree ? 
Of the peach-tree 1 How deep were some of the holes, and for what were 
they dug 1 What of the fruit of these trees ? Whom did they meet 1 Des- 
cribe him. What of his eyes 1 What of his brother 1 What of their ani- 
mals 1 Describe the owner. What did he say of his cattle 1 What soon 
Ju^l^nedl What of the suni Describe the cottage. What of the din- 
ner 1 How did he like his coffee 1 What were Hafed's feelings 1 Where 
did Hafed find himself when he awoke ? Whom did he call at his house 1 
Did Hafed think that was a dream or a reality 1 What is the moral of the 
story 1 How was he satisfied with the government *? 

No. 2. Luxuriant, destroy, symmetrical, impatiently, supposed, exclaim- 
ing, proceeded, painful, collection, owner, inexpressible, intensely, recall, 
gratitude, merciful. 

No. 4. Ex'port and export', per'mit and permit', des'cant and descant', 
di'gest and digest', gal'lant and gallant'. 

No» 6. Punctuate first verse. 

No. 8, Felon and fellon, intension and intention, bite and bight, seth and 
saith, sense and cense, weald and wield. 

No. 10. Mention the different subjects, predicates, and objects, together' 
wkh their modifiers, in the first verse. 

No. 12. AU the words in the first verse. 

13 
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LESSON XXIV. 

RECIPROCITIES. 

Beasts of each kind their followers spare ; 
Bear lives in amity with bear. 

1. "The world," says Locke,* "has people of all sorts.* 
As in the general hurry produced by the superfluities^ of some, 
and necessities^ of others, no man needs to stand still for want 
of employment, so in the innumerable gradations of ability, and 
endless varieties^ of study and inclination, no employment can 
be vacant for want of a man qualified** to discharge it.® 

2. Such is probably the natural state of the universe ;*^ but 
it is so much deformed by interest and passion, that the bene- 
fit of this adaptation of men to things, is not always perceived. 
The folly or indigence of those who set their service to sale, 
inclines them to boast of qualifications® which they do not 
possess, and attempt business which they do not understand ;' ] 
and they who have the power of assigning to others the task : 
of life, are seldom honest, or seldom happy in their nomina- 
tions. Patrons are corrupted by avarice, cheated^ by credu- 
lity, or overpowered by resistless solicitation. 

3. They are sometimes too strongly influenced by honest 
prejudices of friendship or the prevalence of virtuous compas- 
sion or whatever cool reasons^ may direct it is not easy 
for a man of tender and scrupulous goodness to overlook the 
immediate effect of his own actions by turning his eyes upon 
remoter consequences and to do that which must give present, 
pain for the sake of obviating evil yet unfelt or securing ad- 
vantages in time to come what is distant is in itself obscure 
and when we have no wish to see it* easily escapes our no- 
tice or takes such a form as desire or imagination bestowSr 
upon it. 

4. Every man might, for the same reason, in the multitudes 
that swarm about him, find some kindred mind with which he 
could unite in confidence and friendship / yet we see many 
struggling single about the world, unhappy for want of an asso- 
ciate, and pining with the necessity of confining their senti- 
ments to theirJ own bosoms. 

5. This inconvenience arises, in like manner, from struggles 
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of the will against the understanding. It is not often difficult 
to find a suitable* companion,® if every man would be content 
with such as he is qualified to please. But if vanity tempts 
him to forsake his rank, and post himself among those with 
whom no common interest or mutual pleasure** can ever unite 
him, he must always live in a state of unsocial separation, 
without tenderness and without trust. 

6. There are many natures which can never approach with- 
in a certain distance, and which, when any irregular motive 
impels them towards contact, seem to start back from each 
other by some invincible repulsion. There are others which 
immediately cohere, whenever they come into the reach of mu^ 
tual attraction, and with very little formality or preparation, 
mingle intimately as soon as they meet. 

7. Every man, whom either business® or curiosity has 
thrown at large into the world, will recollect many instances 
of fondness and dislike, which have forced themselves upon 
him, without the intervention of his judgment ; of dispositions 
to court some and avoid others, when he could assign no rea> 
son for the preference, or none adequate to the violence of his 
passions ; of influence that acted instantaneously upon his 
mind, and which no arguments or persuasions could ever over- 
come.® 

8. Among those with whom time and intercourse have made 
us familiar ,« we feel our affections divided in different propor« 
tions, without much regard to moral or intellectual merit. 
Every man knows some whom he cannot induce himself to 
trust, though he has no reason to suspect that they would be- 
tray him ; those to whom he cannot complain, though he never 
observed them to want compassion f those in whose presence 
he never can be gay, though excited by invitations to mirth 
and freedom ; and those from whom he cannot be content . to 
receive instruction, though they never insulted his ignorance 
by contempt or ostentation.** 

9. That much regard is to be had to those instincts of kind- 
ness and dislike, or that reason should blindly follow them, I 
am far from endeavoring to inculcate : it is very certain,* that 
by indulgence we may give them strength which they have 
not from nature -f and almost every example of ingratitude and 
treachery proves, that by obeying them we may commit our 
happiness to those who are very unworthy of so great a trust. 

10. But it may deserve to be remarked, that since few con- 
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tend much with their inclinations, it is generally vain to solicit 
the good will of those whom we perceive thus involuntarily 
alienated from us ; neither knowledge nor virtue will reconcile 
antipathy ; and though ofiiciousness may for a time be admit- 
ted, and diligence applauded, they will at last be dismissed 
with coldness, or discouraged by neglect. Some have indeed 
an occult power of stealing upon the affections, of exciting uni- 
versal benevolence, and disposing every heart to fondness aiid 
friendship.® But this is a felicity granted only to the favorites 
of nature. 

11. The greater part of mankind find a different reception 
from different dispositions ; they sometimes obtain unexpected 
caresses from those whom they never flattered with uncommon 
regard, and sometimes exhaust^ all their arts of pleasing with- 
out effect. To these it is necessary to look round, and attempt 
every breast in which they find virtue sufficient for the foun- 
dation of friendship ; to enter into the crowd, and try whom 
chance will offer to their notice, till they fix on some tamper 
congenial to their own, as the magnet rolled in the dust colleets 
the fragments of its kindred metal from a thousand particles of 
Other substances. 

12. Every man must have remarked the facility with which 
the kindness of others is sometimes gained by those to whom 
he never could have imparted his own. We are by our occu- 
pations, education, and habits of life, divided almost into differ- 
ent species, which regard one another, for the most part, with 
scorn and malignity. 

13. Each of these classes of the human race has desires, 
fears, and conversation, vexations and merriment, peculiar to 
itself; cares which another cannot feel; pleasures which he 
cannot partake ; and modes of expressing every sensation 
which he cannot understand. That frolic which shakes one 
man with laughter,^ will convulse another with indignation ; 
the strain of jocularity which in one place obtains treats and 
patronage, would in another be heard with indifference, and in 
a third with abhorrence. 

14. To raise esteem we must benefit others, to procure love 
we must please them. Aristotle observes, that old men do not 
readily form friendships, because they are not easily suscepti- 
ble of pleasure. He that can contribute to the hilarity of the 
vacant hour,*^ or partake with equal gust the favorite amuse- 
ment ; he whose mlad is employed on the same objects, and 
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who tbierefore^ never harasses the understanding: with unac- 
customed ideas,^ will be welcomed with ardor, and left with 
regret, unless he destroys those recommendations by faulta 
with which peace and security cannot consist. 

15. It were happy, if, in forming friendships,^ virtue could 
concur with pleasure ; but the greatest part of human gtatifi- 
catioQS approach so nearly to vice, that few who make the de- 
light of others their rule of conduct, can avoid disingenuous 
compliances ; yet certainly he that suffers himself to be driven 
or allured from virtue, mistakes his own interest, since he gains^ 
succor by means for which his friend, if ever he becomes wise, 
miiBt scorn him, and for which at last he must scorni^ himself. 

a § 31. 4. 6 § 49. 1. e Why a period 1 d Sound of u? c Sound of 
to ? / § 12. 2. g Sound of ea? /i § 44. 17. k Sound of x? I Sound 
of at ? V § 26. 3. w Sound of e ? zIh eaa. dipthong^l y Sound of u? 
J Sound of ei? o How pronounced 1 

No. 1. Is man ever in want of employment 1 Is this natural, or the force 
of habit t How has this been much deformed 1 What is said of every 
'person's having an associate 1 What is said of the insensible power of 
some 1 How must we gain esteem and love 1 

No. 2. Superfluities, innumerable, understood, strongly, consequences, 
confkleace, tenderness, attraction, recollect, different, dislike, coldness, coU 
lect, approach, compliance. 

No. 3. Con-sid-ible for con-sid-erable, ar-mo-ny for har-mo-ny, dar-ters, 
for daugh-ters, koirs for quires, cap-tur for capl-yure. 

No. 6. AU the marks of punctuation omitted in the third verse ; correct 
them. 

No. 7. Due and do, grope and group, grot and groat, rot and wrought, 
symbal and cymbal, noose and news, loO and lieu. 

No. 8. § 3. 1. 2. 3. 

No. 10. Mention all the subjects, predicates, and objects, with the re- 
spective modifiers of each, in the first verse. Be particular in this exercise. 

No. 12. All the words in the first verse, and give the sound of each 
vowel. 



LESSON XXV. 

POETICAL SCRIBBLERS.* 

1. A romantic girl with a pretension to sentiment which her 
still more ignorant friends mistake for genius® (for in the em- 
pire of the blind the one-eyed are kings) and possessing some- 
thing of a natural ear has perhaps in her childhood exhausted 
all the images of grief and love and fancy picked up in her 

* This is respectfully dedicated to those who think thenuelvea poeto. 

13* 
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. desultory poetical reading in an elegy on a sick linnet or a sonnet 
to a dead lap-dog* she begins thenceforward to be considered 
as a prodigy in her little circle^ surrounded with fond and flat- 
tering friends every avenue to truth is shut out she has no 
opportunity of learning that her fame is derived not from her 
powers but her position* and that when an impartial critic 
shall have made all the necessary deductions such as^ that 
she is a neighbor® that she is a relation that she is a female 
that she is young that she has had no advantages that she is 
pretty perhaps when her verses come to be stripped** of all 
their extraneous appendages and the fair author is driven ofl^ 
her Vantage ground of partiality sex and favor** she will com- 
monly sink to the level of ordinary capacities while those 
more quiet women who have meekly satsr down in the humble 
shades of prose and prudence by a patient** perseverance in 
rational studies rise afterwards much higher in the scale of 
intellect and acquire a much larger stock of sound knowledge 
for far better purposes than mere display. 

2. And though** it may seem a contradiction, yet it will gene- 
rally be found true, that girls who take to scribble, are the least 
studious, the least reflecting, and the least rational.^ They 
early acquire a false confidence in their own unassisted pow^ 
ers ; it becomes morfe gratifying to their natural™ vanity to be 
always pouring out their minds on paper, than to be drawing 
into them fresh ideas from richer sources. 

.3. The original stock, small, perhaps at first, is soon spent. 
The subsequent efforts grow more and more feeble, if the mind, 
which is continually exhausting*' itself, be not also continually 
replenished, till the latter compositions become little more than 
reproductions of the same ideas, and fainter copies of the same 
images, a little varied and modified perhaps, and not a little 
diluted'" and enfeebled. 

4. It will be necessary to combat vigilently that favorite 
plea*^ of lively ignorance, that study is any enemy to originality. 
Correct the judgment, while you humble the vanity of the 
young, untaught pretender, by convincing her that those half- 
formed thoughts and undigested ideas, which she considers as 
proofs of her invention, prove only that she wants taste and 
knowledge ; that while conversation must polish, and reflec- 
tion invigorate her ideas,** she must improve and enlarge them 
by the accession of various'" kinds of virtuous^ and elegant lite- 
rature ; and that the cultivated mind will repay with large in- 
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terest the seeds sown in it by judiciousP study. Let it be ob- 
served, I am by no means encouraging young'^ ladies'" to turn 
authors ; I am only reminding them, that, 

Authors, before they write, should read ; 

I am only putting^ -them in mind, that to be ignorant is not to 
be original. 

5. These self-taught and self-dependent scribblers pant for 
the unmerited and unattainable praise of fancy and of genius, 
while they disdain the commendation of judgment, knowledge,* 
and perseverance, which would probably be within their reach. 
To extort admiration, they are accustomed to boast of an im- 
possible rapidity in composing ; and while they insinuate how 
little time their performances cost them, they intend you should 
infer how perfect they might have made them, had they con- 
descended to the drudgery of application ; but application with 
them implies'' defect of genius. 

6. They take superfluous^ pains to convince you that there 
was neither learning nor labor employed in the work for which 
they solicit your praise.* Alas !» the judicious eye too soon 
perceives it!» though it does" no/* perceive that native strength 
and mother wit, which in works of real genius make some 
amends for the negligence which yet they do not justify. 

7. But instead of extolling these effusions for their ° faciUty, 
it would be kind in friends^ rather to blame them for their crude- 
ness ;^ and when the young candidates for fame are eager to 
prove in how short a time such a poem has been struck off, it 
would be well to regret that they had not either taken a longer 
time, or refrained from writing at all ; as in the former case 
the work would have been less^ defective, and in the latter, the 
writer would have discovered more humility and self-distrust. 

a $ 12. 2. 6 § 14. 2. c Sound of ei? rf § 47. e Difference between 
<tf and of? / Why not y» ? g Difference between Mt and mt^ h \ 44. 
11. 1 Sound of ai 7 » Mention the %ure of speech, u Sound of gh 7 
t § 57. k Sound oi x7 / § 44. 5. m $ 43. 15. n § 44. 10. o See 
W. D. p Sound of ei 7 % Why an exclamation point 1 x Why italics 1 
« Why not f ? y § 49. 1. r Is ea a dipthong 1 w Sound of ou7 

No. 2. Impartial, contradiction, unassisted, subsequent, reflection, con- 
sider, invention, justify, defective. 

No. 3. Ni-ther for ne-ther, con-sarn-ing for con-cem-ing, pi-son-ous for 
jKn-son-ous, yal-ler for yel-low. 

No. 6. Punctuate first verse. 

No. 8. § 3. 2. 5. 9. 

No. 10. Tell all the parts of each sentence in the first verse. 

No. 12. All the words in the first verse, and give two or three sounds ta 
each vowel. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

THE DEAR BOUGHT VICTORY ; OR, THE MONKEY AND THE 

SACK OF NUTS. 

1. *WiTHiN a balcony of state,* 

At ease,* and happy beyond measure,* 
A monkey sat,*^ who had of late 
Become the master of a treasure.** 

2. Though not, indeed, of gems or gold, 

(Mark I I translate it to the letter,) 
But fresh, *sweet nuts, which PIH be bold, 
Friend Pug esteemed as something better.** 

3. 'These in a sack he tied with care, 

*^For other monkeys by the dozen, 
Came flocking round, in hopes to share 
The rich possessions of their cousin. 

4. They thronged beneath, in greedy train, 

The balcony, where he was seated ; 
But quickly found, **'t was all in vain 
They reasoned, menaced,** or entreated. 

5. For Pug,® however rich in fruit,? 

Appeared in bounty greatly lacking, 
And flung, in answer to their suit,? 

The shells of nuts, which he'd been cracking. 

6. At this the suppliants, filled with rage, 

Resolved to sue to him no longer, 
But battle now prepared to wage. 

As they in numbers were the stronger. 

7. The monkey,*" on this rude attack. 

Although he thought the means expensive, 
Without ado; untied his sack, 

And turned his nuts to arms offensive. 
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8. Pug with these missives aimed his blows 
So hard and fast, that, in conclusion, 

His smarting and be-pelted foes 
Fled off in cowardly confusion. 

9. At length he proudly stood" alone, 

With feelings that of rapture savored, 
Prepared to thank, in joyous tone. 

Dame Fortune, who his cause had favored ; — 

10. That he had from the fierce attack 

His precious nuts so well defended, 
But cast his eyes upon his sack, 

And saw that they were all expended ! . 

1 1 . Through these he had maintained his place, 

And now his foes had all retreated, 
He stood precisely in the case 
As if himself had been defeated. 

Thus oft we see a triumph cost 
As much, as if the day were lost. 

a Why a comma t b Why a period 1 c Why capital 1 d Why an apos- 
trophe 1 e Difiereoce between sat and set. / § 43. 11. g § 43. 15. m 
i 43. 12. n See W. D. 

No. 1. What had this monkey become master of 1 What did he do with 
these 1 Who came round, and for what 1 What situation did he find him- 
mIT in after the victory 1 What lesson may we learn from this story 1 Do 
Mt those who quarrel, injure themselves more than their enemy. 

No. 2. Attack, confusion, proudly, joyous, expended, defected, appeared. 

No. 3. Strange for strainge, crea-tur and crit-ter, for crete-yure. 

No. 5. § 18. 

No. 7. Vain and vane, dear and deer, by, buy, and bye, sew and sow, 
but and butt. 

No. 8. § 2. 4. 9. 11. 12. 13. 15. 

No. 10. How many sentences are there in the first verse 1 Mention all 
the subjects, predicates, and modifiers of each. • 

No. 12. Spell and define the first two verses. 

Form the plural of balcony, monkey, himself, life, eye, gun, blow. 

How many different meanings has saw, blow, well, fast, care. 
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LESSON XXVII. 

CAWDOR CASTLE. 

Faster come ! faster come ! 
Faster and faster ! 



1. My dear Cousin, — ^*You need no longer ask me where 
I have been,^ but where I have not been, for we are flying so 
incessantly from place to place,^ that I even sleep in a hurry,** 
and grudge myself time to snatch a morsel of dinner ;® but as 
it used to be said of the celebrated Lord CuUen, that if he dip- 
ped into a book for two minutes, he could talk about it for two 
years, you will think my way of dipping into a country is on a 
somewhat similar scale of proportion. 

2. We passed near Culloden moor to-day, and saw the 
dreary scene where** Scotland's lance was shivered, where her 
shield was broken, her banner of pride laid low, and where* 
" the red eye of battle was shut in despair."** Some miles 
beyond stands *^Cawdor Castle, about six centuries old, but 
with a roof still over its head, and surrounded by trees, which 
even Dr. Johnson condescended to notice with respect. 

3. *^" Hail Thane of Cawdor \fs This castle hath a pleasant 
seat !" It is, moreover, garrisoned by a civil, courtesying 
housekeeper, who paraded us about from one \)dd-looking room 
to another, apologizing for the very thing which most delighted 
me, — ^the rude, uncivilized aspect of the whole place and fur- 
niture. I would have been disgusted by the sight of a modem 
luxury or ^'comfort in such a scene, but every thing remains in 
the raw unfledged state of old times. 

4. No spring cushions, ottomans, footstools,*^ or other unne- i 
cessary necessaries of modern life, but here the strait stiff 
chairs** are great-grandfathers** to any you ever sat in else- 
where ; the door is of solid iron, the wainscots*^ are as uncon- 
scious of paint as when they came from the forest, and the en- 
trance is through a portcullis,*^ and over a drawbridge rattling 
on its chains, quite ready to repel an invasion. 

5. This primitive state of affairs is more attractive to visit- 
ors than to the owners, except in its present capacity of shoot- 
ing box, and Cawdor Castle is now almost entirely deserted 
for Stackpole Court and Golden Grove, its more trinuned and 
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decorated rivals in Wales. Golden Grove, with its richly po- 
etical name, affords a singular exception to the nationality of 
the Welsh, as it was bequeathed by a primitive recluse named 
Vaughan, to the only Scotch gentleman probably possessing 
property in Wales. 

6. Pluralities in estates, as well as in livings, are not advan- 
tageous, and I sometimes wish for an act of Parliament, ma- 
ting it criminal, like polygamy, to keep two estates, so that 
those who inherit as many, shall relinquish the one they like 
least to their nearest of kin, provided he settle there for life. 

7. The vaulted kitchen at Cawdor Castle is excavated in 
solid rock, so that the cook lives like a toad in a stone, and the 
scullery is on a similar plan, with a low arched roof, looking 
quite like a natural cave. How many millions of dinners have 
been cooked in that grate, since the time when oxen were 
roasted whole, to the present day, when they appear in fancy 
dresS; and assume French names ! 

8. We were shown a large iron box which the ancestor of 
Lord Cawdor received when this castle was about to be built. 
The casket is now empty ,^ but was then filled with gold, des- 
tined to pay the whole expense of building, on the express con- 
dition that this treasure should be placed on a donkey's back, 
when the animal was to be turned loose, with a few strokes of 

£ the whip, and at the first place where he afterwards stood 
still,^ the foundation must immediately be laid. 

9. Many houses are so ill situated, one might imagine that 
nothing wiser than a donkey had fixed on the site, but this 
long-eared architect excelled*^ most " capability men."*' He 

™| paused near the river, beside a very fine thorn tree, and one of 
the rooms has been built round the stem, which yet stands 
hsie and rugged, within the apartment, its root*' on the floor,'' 
and its head piercing the ceiling. 

10. This has a singular effect, as if it had forced a way 
through the roof; and if tradition speak the truth, this aged 
block of wood must now be at least six hundred years of age, 
coeval with the time of Macbeth, when the Thane of Cawdor 
was " a prosperous gentleman.'* 

1 1 . In the external wall of Cawdor Castle, about half way 
from the summit, a thriving, full-grown ""gooseberry bush has 
contrived to take root, though we could not but wonder where 
it found any nourishment or support ! It clings to the intcr- 
■lices of a solid stone wall, nine feet thick, and there produces 



12 
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an ample crop of gooseberries, the most genuine wall-fruit I 
have seen, which might have been gathered if we could have 
made a long arm, to reach about ten feet down from the near- 
est window. Baron Munchausen's cherry-tree growing on a 
stag's head, was not much more surprising. 

12. In this delightful old castle we were shown King Dun- 
can's chain armor. There are four houses in Scotland where 
that monarch was undoubtedly murdered ; Glammis Castle, a 
blacksmith's hut near Forres, Inverness Castle, now superse- 
ded by the Jail, and Cawdor Castle, which appears to me the 
most appropriate scene for the occasion, being quite a ready- 
made tragedy in itself. 

13. I walked slowly up the very steps which Lady Mac- 
beth ascended, trying to feel as like Mrs. Siddons as possi- 
ble, but if A had treated us to one of Kean's very best 

starts in Macbeth, he would have precipitated the whole party 
to the bottom of a steep spiral staircase.*^ We reached, at 
length, a most ominous looking door,*' very low, and creaking 
on the hinges with a most unearthly sound, which opened into 
the fatal apartment, where there is a vaulted stone roof.^ 

14. I was wound up now, to behold a scene quite a la Shak- 
speare, but, alas, a sad disappointment awaited us ! all within 
was fresh, clean, and new, exhibiting not so much' as a grain 
of dust, or a stain of blood,*' and we were informed that an 
accident had destroyed every relic of antiquity. 

15. In the chimney of this old room, a colony of jack-daws 
established their nests, which took fire one night, when King 
Duncan's bed perished, and the whole proofs of the murder 
were destroyed. Another bed which we were shown in this 
house might have been substituted, as it was the most dismal 
piece of furniture I ever beheld, with plumes of black feathers 
at every comer, silver ornaments and velvet hangings, so that 
if mounted on wheels like a hearse, it would have been quite 
fit for the undertaker. 

16. You may trace out half the history of Scotland in this 
entertaining old castle ! I wish we had four pairs of eyes at 
least to look about us with ! We were next ushered into a 
crevice, which can scarcely be dignified with the name of a 
closet, where old Lord Lovat, at the age of eighty, remained 
in concealment during six weeks after escaping from the battle 
of Culloden. 

17. If we erer have to fiee for our lives, I could not dedn 
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a better hiding place ; for though the English troops had cer- 
tain informatiott that the aged peer was confined*^ in this very 
house, they never succeeded in discovering him ! The en- 
trance is most curious and complicated, for I stood on the leads 
close beside the place without detecting a nook in which so 
much as his wig could have been harbored. 

18. A sort of supplementary elevation, like a chimney, rose 
above the roof, by placing a ladder against which we scram- 
bled to a narrow platform, and there saw a nearly invisible 
door, scarcely wider than the entrance to a dog kennel. After 
creeping with difficulty into this aperture, we found an apart- 
ment under a pent roof, twice the size of a bathing machine, 
where Lord Lovat remained, day after day, and week after 
week, almost within sight of his own magnificent estates. 

19. A very few miles off were the trees on which he for- 
merly hanged so many of his own retainers, the halls in which 
he once executed tyrannical sway, and the house in which 
both his amiable, high-bom wives successively wore out their 
miserable existences, in a species of rigid imprisonment. 

20. Early in life, he erected a marble tablet in the parish 
churcb^ bearing a splendid panegyric on himself, and when his 
friend Sir Robert Monro remonstrated on the absurdity of this 
** romantic stuff,")^ he said that his elan must believe whatever 
he told them. 

21. I wonder he did not leave an equally imaginary portrait 
of his countenance, rather than trust Hogarth's pencil, who 
found the temptation to caricature quite irresistible, and threat- 
ened, when Lord Lovat refused to pay for his picture, that he 
would '* add a tail, and sell it for the frontispiece of a men- 
agerie." It is surprising he did not bum the painting at last, 
but he stands recorded, at his own request. 

To future timea a libel and a jest. 

22. Had Lord Lovat been staunch to either side, our sym- 
pathy would have been greater, but a prospective patent, crea^ 
ting him Duke of Eraser, nailed the weathercock of his opin- 
ions ; and such patents are often the best remedy for the hoi 
and cold fits of a politician, who " foams a patriot to subside a 
peer."y 

23. We gazed over the wall upwards of sixty feet high, 
where Lord Lovat, wrapped in blankets, was let down by 
ropes, at last, to make his escape ; and I became pexfectly gid- 

14 
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dy when fancying the poor old peer, accustomed to his easy 
cnair by the fireside, and his newspaper, thus launched into 
the air, like a spider on a thread, and swinging about in the 
wind> 

24. All true Highlanders must lament, that a Fraser, one of 
the clan, incurred the disgrace of betraying his chief,P who 
was traced to a large tree on his own property, and yielded 
himself up, saying, '* It is not your cleverness that has caught 
me now, but fourscore and four." 

25. When death became inevitable, he encountered it with 
extraordinary hardihood ; and the fall of a scaffold having killed 
several spectators, at the very moment of his execution, he 
turned round, saying, " Aye !* the mair mischief the better 
sport l^y 

26. The ancestors at Cawdor Castle evidently did not sit to 
the best artists. They seem to have worn armor and full- 
bottomed wigs like other people, and though we could not quite 
distinguish the ladies from the gentlemen, they all have the 
usual allowance of eyes and noses, yet in respect to their 
beauty, least said is perhaps soonest mended, but some of them 
were most ineffable looking. 

27. In ancient times, heiresses were obliged occasionally 
to make very unexpected journeys ; and here Muriella Calder, 
who inherited Calder, now Cawdor Castle, was carried off in 
1510, without being much consulted on the subject, by the 
Campbells, and married to the Earl of Argyle's second son. 
His coat of arms and initials are placed over the entrance, and 
magnificently emblazoned also on a curious antique chimney* 
piece.® 

28. A more recent transaction of this kind did not end quite 
80 well. A brother of the first Duke of Argyle carried off an 
English heiress,^ Miss Wharton, but the marriage was imme- 
diately dissolved. The culprit himself escaped any severer 
penalty, but Sir John Johnston, who had assisted in the froHc, 
was hanged. 

29. One ancestor, wearing a Nova Scotia ribbon, whose 
portrait was introduced to us, seems to have been a perfect 
Samson. An iron gate is shown, with bars fit for ^Newgate, 
which tradition assures us, upon its veracity, that this gentle- 
man carried upon his back fifteen miles !* The worthy house- 
keeper believes with all her might, as in duty bound, but I 
should like to have seen® it done. 
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[ 30. One room here is hung entirely round with tapestry 
^ about two hundred years old, said to be the work of Lady 

Henrietta Stewart's own individual needle, but she could as 
I easily have carried the iron gate,"^ as manufactured all we saw,^ 

in which she was of course assisted by a phalanx of maids. 

31. The wall behind these hangings is not even plastered, 
but this fine old tapestry grates against a rough stone wall, 
being hung up, as children wear their pinafores, to conceal 
defects ; and now, having explored as carefully, from the kitch- 
en to the sky-lights, as if the house were to be let furnished, 
" seen Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays," we took leave 
ef our worthy old cicerone with the customary ceremony, as 
housekeepers must all have their hands crossed with silver or 
gold, like gypsies, which I would much rather do to hear sto- 
ries of the past, than prophecies of the future. 

32. On our way home we drove through the charming 
grounds of Kilravock, a place which has been possessed these 
700 years by a succession, from father to son, of upwards of 
twenty proprietors, who, with one exception, were all named 
" Hugh Rose," or, according to the ancient spelling, Roos, 
which sounds more distinguished than the mere cottage desig- 
nation of a shorthved flower.^ 

33. At Kilravock the lawn is cut into beds of brilliant shrubs, 
enclosed by picturesque palings of rough stakes, interspersed 
with creepers, while some of the plants are growing in baskets 
raised five feet from the ground, for the benefit of loungers too 
lazy to stoop when they pick a nosegay.^ 

34. We wished to examine the old square tower of Kilra- 
vock, which seems cast in the same mould as that of Cawdor 
Castle, and belonged to a family of still greater importance, 
who were Barons ; for though Shakspeare has magnified the 
importance of the Thane of Cawdor, and gives the pas to 
Thanes, that is quite a mistake in respect both to the impor- 
tance and the precedency of the title. ^ 

35. When we requested admittance to an old hall hung with 
ancient armor, the powdered footman looked as much aston- 
ished and perplexed, as if we had asked to see a residence in 
Portman Square or St. James' Street,® and protested there was 
actually nothing to see. Though the tower looked as high, 
grand, and dismal as that in Blue-Beard's Castle, from which 
y*' Anne, sister Anne," could see® nobody coming, yei, upon his 
credible testimony, we unwillingly gave^^^ up the point, and 
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threw Kilravock to the winds, " but if the winds won't have it, 
to the waves," rather grudging the time and trouble wasted on 
a vain attempt. 

36. I should like to occupy my moments as conscientiously 
as the celebrated Wesley, who never allowed himself to pass 
a minute unemployed, and when detained once at a door for 
ten minutes, as we were at Kilravock, was heard to exclaim, 
in a tone of regret,^ ^ I have lost ten minutes for ever V*^ 

Moment by momeoty years are past. 
And one ere long^ wiH be our last. 

a Why a dash 1 b Why a comma t c Why a semicolon t <{ § 43. I. 
e Why a capital 1 / § 45. g $ 25. 1. & $ 46. k Give the vowel . 
sound, m § 44. 3. n § 26. 3. o § 43. 6. p § 57. t Why a periodl } 
9 Why an exclamation 1 y What is a quotation 1 a 

No. 1. What is said of Lord Cullen 1 What had they seen 1 What is ^ 
the age of Cawdor Castle 1 What is said of the housekeeper and furniture 1 [ 
Describe the chairs ; the door ; the wainscot ; the entrance. What is aaid 
of Golden Grove 1 By whom, and to whom, was it bequeathed 1 What is 
said of the kitchen, the cook, and the scullery t What is said of the large 
iron box 1 Where did the donkey stop 1 What is said (^ this thorn tree 1 
What is said of the gooseberry bush 1 Whose armor was there 1 At how 
many places was this man murdered 1 Describe the ascent of the staircase 
and door. What accident happened in this room 1 

Describe a bed which was shown to them. Wiitre did they next go t 
Describe this place. What were a few miles offt Where and how did 
Lord Lovat escape 1 What did he say when he yielded himself up 1 What 
was his remark when the scaflbld fell 1 What is said of their costume 1 
What became of Muriella Calder 1 What of the brother of the Duke of 
Argyle 1 What is said of one ancestor ? What is said of one particular 
room 1 By whom and how long was Kilravock possessed 1 What is the 
appearance of the tower 1 What is said of Wesley 1 

No. 2. Adventures, descendant, disconsolate, conducted, concourse, fre- 
quently, enclose, occasional, firmness, faithfully, disappointment, conceal- 
ment, disgrace, succession> precedency, admittance^ credible, mistake, de- 
signation, conceal. 

No. 3. Ar-ly for ear-ly, be-in for be-ing, rufTfor roof, mild for mile. 

No. 4. Min^ute and minu'te, en^trance and entrance^ confin^e and con'- 
fine, re'fuse and refuse, per'fect and perfect'. 

No. 6. Give the reason for all the pauses iil the last verse. 

No. 7. Great and grate, peer and pier, seem and seam> rase and raise, 
scene and seen, no and know, way and weigh. 

No. 8. § 3. 8. 9. n. 4. § 5. 

No. 9. Newspaper^ fireside, housekeeper, sometimes, staircase, frontis- 
piece. 

No. 10. Mention the dififerent subjects, predicates and objects in the sec- 
ond verse. 

No. 12. Spell and define the third verse. 

What ift the use of these marks »2:.t1-()"^'ia compositkm 1 
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LESSON XXVIIL 

THE SIEGE OF VALENCIA. 



I 



[Present, Ehnina, GonzaUs^ Ximena^l 



Ehm, Oh ! I have stood 
Beside thee through the beating storms of life,* 
With the true heart of unrepining love, 
As the poor peasant's mate doth cheerily. 
In the parched vineyard, or the harvest-field, 
Bearing her part, sustain with him the heat 
' And burden of the day ; — but now the hour, 
The heavy hour^ is come, when human strength 
Sinks down, a toil-worn pilgrim, in the dust. 
Owning that woe is mightier !*^ — Spare me yet 
This bitter cup, my husband !^ — Let not her. 
The mother of the lovely, sit and mourn 
In her unpeopled home, a broken stem,^ 
O'er its fallen roses dying H* 

Gan. Urge me not, 
Thou that through all sharp conflicts hast been found 
Worthy a brave man's love, oh ! urge me not 
To guUt, which through the midst of blinding tears,^ 
In its own hues thou seest not ! — Death may scarce 
Bring aught like this !® 

Elmi, All, all thy gentle race. 
The beautiful beings that around thee grew. 
Creatures of sunshine !** Wilt thou doom them all \ 
— She too, thy daughter — doth her smile unmarked 
Pass from thee, with its radiance, day by day ? 
Shadows are gathering round her^ — seest thou not ? 
The misty dimness^ of the spoiler's breath 
Hangs o'er her beauty, and the face which made 
The summer of our hearts,^ now doth but send 
With every glance, deep bodings through the soul,^ 
Telling of early fate. 

Gon. I see a chancre 
Far nobler on her brow !— She is as one. 
Who, at the trumpet's sudden call, hath risen 
From the gay banquet, and in scorn cast down 

14* 
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The wine-cup, and the garland, and the lute 

Of festal hours,^ for the good spear and helm, 

Beseeming sterner tasks. Her eye hath lost 

The heam which laughed upon th' awakening heart. 

E'en as mom breaks o'er earth. But far within 

Its full dark orb, a light hath sprung, whose source 

Lies deeper in the soul.** — And let the torch,** 

Which but illumed the glittering^ pageant, fade ! 

The altar-flame, i' th' sanctuary's recess, 

Bums quenchless, being of heaven ! — She hath put on 

Courage, and faith, and generous constancy. 

Even as a breast^plate* — Ay, men look on her, 

As she goes forth serenely to her tasks. 

Binding the warrior's^ wounds, and bearing fresh 

Cool draughts to fevered lips ; they look on her. 

Thus moving in her beautiful array 

Of gentle fortitude, and bless the fair 

Majestic vision, and unmurmuring turn 

Unto their heavy*^ toils. 

Elmi. And seest thou not 
In that high faith and strong coUectedness, 
A fearful inspiration ? — They have cause 
To tremble, who behold th' unearthly light 
Of high, and, it may be, prophetic** thought, 
Investing youth with grandeur** — From the grave 
It rises, on whose shadowy brink thy child 
Waits but a father's hand to snatch her back 
Into the laughing sunshine. — Kneel* with me, 
Ximena,"* kneel beside me, and implore 
That which a deeper, more prevailing voice 
Than ours doth ask, and will not be denied ; 
— His children's lives ! 

Xim, Alas ! this may not be, 
Mother ! — I cannot. (Exit Ximena,) 

Gon, My heroic child ! 
— A terrible sacrifice thou claimest, O God ! 
From creatures in whose acronizin? hearts 
Nature is strong as death !® 

Elmi. Is't thus in thine ? 
Away ! — what time is given thee to resolve 
On ? — what I cannot utter ! — Speak ! thou knowest 
Too well what I would say. 
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Gon. Until — uk not ! 
The time is brief. 

Elmi, Thou saidst — ^I heard not rights 

Gon. The time is brief. 

Elmu What ! must we burst all ties 
Wherewith the thrillin!;^ chords of life are twined ;' 
And, for this task's fulfillment, can it be 
That man, in his cold heartlessness, hath dared 
To number and to mete us forth the sands*' 
Of hours, nay, moments ? — Why the sentenced wretch, 
He on whose soul there rests a brother's blood 
Poured forth in slumber, is allowed more time 
To wean his turbulent passions from the world 
His presence doth pollute ! — It is not thus ! 
We must have time to school us. 

Gon, We have but 
To bow the head in silence, when heaven's voice^ 
Calls back the things we love. 

Elmi. Love ! love ! — there are soft smiles and gentle words. 
And there are faces, skillful to put on 
The look we trust in — and 'tis mockery all ! 
— A faithless mist, a desert-vapor wearing 
The brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat 
The thirst that semblance kindled \^ — There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother's heart. — It is but pride, wherewith 
To his fair son the father's eye doth turn, 
Watching his growth. Ay, on the boy he looks, 
The bright glad creature springing in his path 
But as the heir of his great name, the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies** well. — And this is love ! 
This is man^s love ! — What marvel ? — You ne'er made 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 
While to the fulness of your heart's glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell ; and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath ! — You ne'er kept watch 
Beside him, till the last pale star had set. 
And mom, all dazzling, as in triumph,® broke 
On your dim, weary eye ; not yours the face 
Which, early faded through fond care for him, 
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Hung o'er his sleep, and duly as heaven's light, 

Was there to greet his wakening ! You ne'er smoothed - 

His couch, ne'er sung him to his rosy rest,^ 

Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 

Had learned soft utterance : pressed your lip to his 

When fever parched it ; hushed his wayward ches, 

With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love ! 

No ! these are tDomarCs tasks ! — In these her youth. 

And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 

Steal from her all unmarked ! — My boys ! my boys ! 

Hath vain affection borne with all for this ? 

— Why were ye given roe ? 

Gon. Is there strength in man 
Thus to endure ? — That thou couldst read through all 
Its depths ol' silent agony, the heart 
Thy voice of woe doth rend ! 

Elmi. Thy heart !*» — thy heart \ — Away ! it feels not now ! 
But an hour comes to tame the mivhtv man 
Unto the infant's weakness ; nor shall heaven 
Spare you that bitter chastening ! May you live 
To be alone, when loneliness doth seem° 
Most heavy to sustain ! — For me, my voice 
Of prayer and fruitless weeping shall be soon 
With all forgotten sounds ; my quiet place 
Low with my lovely ones,' and we shall sleep,* 
Though kings lead armies o'er us, we shall sleep. 
Wrapt in earth's covering mantle ! you the while 
Shall sit within your vast, forsaken halls,* 
And hear the wild and melancholy' winds 
Moan through* their drooping banners, never more 
To wave above your race. Ay, then call up 
Shadows — dim phantoms from ancestral tombs. 
But all — all glorious — concjuerors, chieftains, kings, 
To people that cold void.* — And when the strength 
From your right arm hath melted, when the blast 
Of the shrill clarion* gives your heart no more 
A fiery wakening ; if at last you pine 
For the glad voices, and the bounding* steps 
Once through your home re-echoing, and the clasp 
Of twining arms, and all the joyous light 
Of eyes that laughed with youth,P and made your board* 
A place of sunshine ; — when those days are comOs* 
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Then, in your utter desolation, turn 

To the cold world,* the smiling, faithless world,® 

Which hath swept past you long, and bid it quench 

Your soul's deep thirst wiihfcmie! immortal fame !** 

Fame to the sick of heart ! — a gorgeous robe, 

A crown of victory unto him that dies 

r th' burning waste for water !° 

Gon. This from thee 
Now the last drop of bitterness is poured® 
Elmina — I forgive thee (Exit Elmina,) 

Aid me heaven® 

From whom alone is |X)wer — Oh thou hast set 
Duties so stem of aspect in my path 
They almost to my startled gaze assume 
The hue® of things less hallowed Men have sunk 
TJnblamed beneath such trials — Doth not he 
Who made us know® the limits of our strength® 
My wife my sons — Away I must not pause® 
To give my heart one moment's mastery thus. 

o § 20. 1. 6 § 26. 3. c § 14. 4. rf § 17. 1. e § 19. 1. and 26. 2. / 
\ 24. 1. g § 43. 9. h Sound of ph? k Sound of eu7 I \ 44. 5. m 
Sound of X? n § 44. 16. o Give the vowel sound, p What figure of 
speech 1 r § 49. 1. 

No. 2. Unable, felicitate, sustain, lovely, conflict, beautiful, quenchless, 
illumine, inspiration, skillful, deathless, fullness, loneliness, fruitless. 

No. 4. Per'fect and perfect', pro'iesl and protest', inval'id and invalid', 
prem'ises and premi'ses, pre'cedent and prece'dent. 

No. 6. Punctuate the last twelve lines. 

No. 7. Ardor and harder, weal and wheel, vile and while, at and hat, ate 
and hate, erring and herring, it and hit, petrifaction and putrefaction, pint 
and point, you and yew, purl and pearl, ballet and ballot. 

No. 10. Analyze the first twelve lines ; be careful to mention the modifi- 
ers of the nouns. 

No. 12. The first twelve hnes and all the important words in the lesson. 
Mention the different meanings of become, cape, leven, host, ground, grate, 
morter. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

THE PICCOLOMINI. 

[Present, Countess^ Max. P%eeolominii\ 

Max, (Peeping in on the stage shyly,) 
Aunt Tertsky ! may I venture ? {Advances to the middle af 

the stage, and looks around him with uneasiness) 
She's not here ! 
Where is she ?^ 

Countess. Look but somewhat narrowly 
In yonder corner, lest perhaps she lie 
Concealed behind that screen. 

Max, There lie her gloves ! (Snatches at them^ but ike 
Countess takes them herself.) 
You unkind lady ! You refuse me this — 
You make it an amusement to torment me. 

Countess. And this the thank you give me for my trouble I 

Max, O, if you felt the oppression at my heart ! 
Since we've been here, so to constrain myself^ — 
With such poor stealth to hazard words and glances-— 
These, these are not my habits ! 

Countess. You have still 
Many new habits to acquire, young friend !• 
But on this proof of your obedient temper 
I must continue to insist ; and only 
On this condition, can I play the agent 
For your concerns. 

Max, But wherefore comes she not ? 
Where is she ? 

Countess, Into my hands you must place it 
Whole and entire. Whom could you find, indeed, 
More zealously affected to your interest ?^ 
No soul on earth8^ must know it — ^not your father. 
He must not, above all. 

Max, Alas ! what danger ? 
Here is no face on which I might concenter 
All the enraptured soul stirs up within me. 
O lady ! tell me. Is all changed around me 1^ 
Or is it only I ? — ^I find myself, 
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As among strangers ! Not a trace is left 

Of all my former wishes, former joys. 

Where has it vanished to ? There was a time 

When even, methought,^ with such a world as this 

I was not discontented. Now, how flat ! 

How stale ! No life, no bloom, no flavor in it !® 

My comrades are intolerable to me. 

My father— even to him I can say nothing. 

My arms, my military duties — O ! 

They are such wearying toys !• 

Countess. But, gentle friend !^ 
I must entreat it of your condescension, 
Tou wouldfi^ be pleased to sink your eye, and favor 
With one short glance or two this poor stale world, 
Whereff even now much, and of much moment, 
It on the eve of its completion.if 

Max. Something, 
I can't but know, is going forward round me. 
I see it gathering, crowding, driving on. 
In wild, uncustomary movements. Well, 
la due time, doubtless, it will reach even me. 
Where think you I have been, dear lady ?*» Nay, 
No raillery .if The turmoil of the camp, 
The spring-tide of acquaintance rolling in, 
The pointless jest, the empty conversation, 
Digressed and stiflened me. I gasped for air-— 
I could not breathe? — ^I was constrained to fly. 
To seek a silence out for my full heart ; 
And a pure spot wherein to feel my happiness. 
No smiling. Countess !^ In the church was I. 
There is a cloister*" here to the heaven's gate, 
Thither I went, there found myself alone. 
Over the altar hung a holy mother ; 
A wretched paintingif 't was, yet 't was the friend^ 
That I was seeking in this moment. Ah, • 
How oft have I beheld that glorious form 
In splendor, 'mid ecstatic worshipers ; 
Yet, still it moved me not ! and now at once 
Was my devotion cloudless as my love. 

Countess. Enjoy your fortune and felicity ! 
Forget the world around you. Meantime, friendship. 
Shall keep strict vigils for yoU| anxious, active. 
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Only be manageable when that friendship 

Points you the road to full accomplishment. 

How long may it be since you declared your passion ?*" 

Max. This morning did I hazard the first word. 

Countess. This morning the first time in twenty days !' 

Max, 'Twas at that hunting-castle, betwixt here 
And Nepomuck, where you had joined us, and — 
That was the last relay of the whole journey ! 
In a balcony we were standing mute. 
And gazing out upon the dreary field :P 
Before us the dragoons were riding onward, 
The safeguard which the duke had sent us — ^heay}^^ 
The inquietude of parting lay upon me, 
And trembling ventured I at length these words :P 
This all reminds me, noble roaiden,s that 
To-day I must take leave of my good fortune. 
A few hours more, and you will find a father." 
Will see yourself surrounded by new friends. 
And I henceforth shall be but as a stranger,^ 
Lost in the many — ^** Speak with my aunt Tertsky !" 
With hurrying voice she interrupted me. 
She faltered. I beheld a glowing red 
Possess her beautiful^ cheeks, and from the ground 
Raised slowly up, her eye met mine — ^no longer 
Did I control myself. {The Princess Thekla appears ai Urn • 
door, and remains standing, observed by the CounUn^ j 
but not by Piccolomini,) 
With instant boldness i 

I caught her in my arms, my mouth touched hers ; j 

There was a rustling in the room close by ; 
It parted us — ^'T was you. What since has happened. 
You know. 

Countess, {after a pause, with a stolen glance at Thekla.) : 
And is it your excess of modesty ; ^ I 

Or are you so incurious that you do not 
Ask me too of my secret ?' 

Max. Of your secret !^ 

Countess. Why, yes ! When in the instant after you 

I stepped into the room, and found my niece there,< . j: 

What she in this first moment of the heart 1 

Ta*en with surprise^ — 

M(tx, (with eagerness.) Well ?^ 

i 
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Scene 4* — TheUa^ {hurries forward^) Countess^ Max, Piceth 

lomini, 

Thekla. (to the Countess.) Spare yourself the trouble,' 
That hears he better from myself. 

Max, {stepping backvHird.) My Princess ! 
What have you let her hear me say, aunt Tertsky ? 

Thekla. (to the Countess,) Has he been here long? 

Countess. Yes ; and soon must go. 
Where have you stayed so long ? 

Thekla, Alas ! my mother 
Wept so again ! and I — I see her suffer, 
Yet cannot keep myself from being happy. 

Max, Now once again I have courage to look on you. 
To-day at noon I could not. 
The dazzle of the jewels that played round you 
Hid the beloved from me. 

Thekku Then you saw me 
With your eye only — and not with your heart ? 

Max. This morning, when I found you in the circle 
Of all your kindred, in your father's arms, 
Beheld myself an alien^ in this circle, 
! what an impulse felt I in that moment 
To fall upon his neck, to call him father ! 
But his stem eye overpowered the swelling passions- 
It dared not but be silent. And those brilliants, 
That like a crown of stars enwreathed' your brow. 
They scared me too ! O wherefore, wherefore should he 
At the first meeting spread as \ were*> the baa 
Of excommunication round you — wherefore 
Dress up the angel as for sacrifice. 
And cast upon the light and joyous heart 
The mournful burthen of his station ? Fitly 
May love dare woo for love ; but such a splendor 
Might none but monarchs venture to approach. 

Thekla. Hush !*» not a word more of this mummery ; 
You see how soon the burthen is thrown off. (To the Countess,) 
He is not in spirits. Wherefore is he not V^ 
T is you, aunt, that have made him all so gloomy !^ ' 
He had quite another nature on the journey-— 
So calm, so bright, so joyous eloquent. (To Max.) 
It was my wish to see you always so, 
And never otherwise ! 

15 
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Max. You find yourself 
In your great father's arms, beloved lady !^ 
All in a new world, which does homage to you, 
And which, were 't only by its novelty, 
Delights your eye. 

Thekla, Yes ; I confess to you 
That many things delight me here : this camp. 
This motley stage of warriors, which renews 
So manifold the image of my fancy, 
And binds to life, binds to reality, 
What hitherto had but been present to me 
As a sweet dream !> 

Mcue. Alas ! not so to me. 
It makes a dream of my reality. 
Upon some island in the ethereal heights 
I've lived for these last days. This mass of men 
Forces me down to earth. It is a bridge 
That, reconducting to my former life, 
Divides me and my heaven. 

Thekla. The game of life 
Looks cheerful, when one carries in one's heart 
The unalienable treasure. 'T" is a game. 
Which having once reviewed, I turn more joyous 
Back to my deeper and appropriate bliss. 

(Breaking off, and in a sportive tone.) 
In this short time that I've been present here. 
What new, unheard-of things have I not seen ! 
And yet they all must give place to the wonder 
Which this mysterious castle guards. 

Countess, (recollecting.) And what 
Can this be then ? Methought I was acquainted 
With all the dusky corners of this house. 

Thekla. (smiling.) Ay, but the road thereto is watched by 
spirits : 
Two griffins still stand sentry at the door. 

Countess, (laughs.) The astrological tower ! How happens it 
That this same sanctuary, whose access 
Is to all others so impracticable. 
Opens before you even at your approach 1^ 

Thekla. A dwarfish old man with a friendlyT^ face. 
And snow-white hairs, whose gracious services 
Were mine at first sight, open^ me the doors. v 
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Max, This is the Duke's astrologer, old Seni. 

Thekla, He questioned me on many points ; for instance, 
When I was horn, what month, and on what day, 
Whether by day or in the night. 

Countess, He wished to erect a figure for your horoscope. 

Thekla, My hand too he examined, shook his head 
With much sad meaning, and the lines, methought, 
Did not square over-truly with his wishes. 

Countess, Well, Princess, and what found you in this tower ?^ 
My highest privilege has been to snatch 
A side-glance and away ? 

Thekla, It was a strange 
Sensation that came o'er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stepped in ; and now 
The narrowing line of day-light, that ran after 
The closing door, was gone ; and all about me 
T was pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 
Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round me 
In a half-circle. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star ; 
And in the tower no other light was there 
But from these stars : all seemed to come from them. 
" These are the planets," said that low old man ; 
** They govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
Are imaged here as kings. He farthest from you, 
Spiteful and cold, an old man melancholy, 
With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn. 
He opposite, the king with the red light. 
An armed man for the battle, that is Mars : 
And both these brinor but little luck to man." 
But at his side a lovely lady stood. 
The star upon her head was soft and bright, 
And that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 
On the left hand, lo ! Mercury with wings. 
Quite in the middle glittered silver-bright, 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch's mein ; 
And this was Jupiter, my father's star ; 
And at his side I saw the Sun and Moon. 

Max, O never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels ! 'T is not merely 
The human being's piidejthat peoples space 
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With life and mystical predominance : 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of lore 

This visible nature, and this common world, 

Is all too narrow ; yea, a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years % 

Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 

For fable is love's world, his home, his birth-place S 

Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays and talismans, . ' 

And spirits ; and delightedly believes i 

Divinities, being himself divine. j 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, I 

The fair humanities of old religion, jl 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, F* 

That had her haunts in dale, or piny mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, ";^ 

Or chasms and wat'ry depths ; all these have Tamshed. ' 

They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 

And to yon starry world they now are gone. 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 

With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down : and even at this day 

'T is Jupiter who brings whate'er is great, 

And Venus who brings every thing that's fair ? 

Thekla. And if this be the science of the stars, 
I too with glad and zealous industry. 
Will learn acquaintance with this cheerful faith. 
It is a gentle and affectionate thought. 
That in immeasurable heights above us, 
At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven. 
With sparkling stars for flowers. 

Countess, Not only roses. 
But thorns too hath the heaven ; and well for you 
Leave they your wreath of love inviolate i"^ 
What Venus twined, the bearer of glad fortune. 
The sullen orb of Mars soon tears to pieces. 

Max. Soon will his gloomy empire reach its closo. 
Blest be the General's zeal :«" into the laurel 
Will he inweave the olive-branch, presenting 
Peace to the shouting nations. Then no wish 
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Will have remained for his great heart ! Enough 
Has he performed for glory, and can now- 
Live for himself and his. To his domains 
Will he retire ; he has a stately seat 
Of fairest view at Gitschin ; Reichenberg, 
And Friedland Castle, both lie pleasantly — 
Even to the foot of the huge mountains here 
Stretches the chase and covers of his forests : 
His ruling passion to create the splendid, 
He can indulge without restraint ; can give 
k princely patronage to every art, 
And to all worth a sovereign's protection.* 
Can build, can plant, can watch the starry courses — 

Countess, Yet I would have you look and look again 
Before you lay aside your arms young friend 
A gentle bride as she is is well worth it 
That you should woo and win her with the sword* 

Max, O that the sword could win her 

Countess. What was that 
Did you hear nothing seemed as if I heard 
Tumult and larum in the banquet-room 

a § 3. 2. 6 § 3. 6. 5. c Sound of o ? </ § 3. 4. 5. and $ 14. 2. e § 3. 5. 
/ § 3. 7. g Sound of the vowel 1 h What inflection 1 m § 43. 12. n J 3. 1. 
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No. 2. Narrowly, conceal, constrain, discontented, spiteful, doubtful, op- 
posite, reconducting. 

No. 6. Punctuate the last eight lines. 

Give the opposite meaning of day, long, present, straight, evil, up, back- 
wards, in, strong, thick, thin, hateful^ vicious. 
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LESSON XXX. 

THE GAMESTER. 

[Present, Mrs, Beverly, Charlotte,"] 

" Mrs, B. Be comforted my dear all may he well yeV^ and 
now methinks the lodging begins to look with another face 
Oh sister sister if these were all my hardships if all I had 
to complain of were no more than quitting my house servants 
equipage and show your pity would be weakness 

Char, Is poverty nothing, then ? 

Mrs, B, Nothing in the world, if it affected only me. 
While we had a fortune, I was the happiest of the rich ; and 
now 'tis gone, give me but a bare subsistence and my hus- 
band*s smiles, and I shall be happiest of the poor. Why do 
you look at me ? 

Char. That I may hate my brother. 

Mrs. B, Don't talk so, Charlotte. 

Char* Has he not undone you ? — Oh, this pernicious vice 
of gaming ! but methinks his usual hours of four or five in the 
morning might have contented him. Need he have staid out 
all night ! I shall learn to detest him. 

Mrs. B. Not for the first fault. He never slept from me 
before. 

Char. Slept from you ! No, no, his nights have nothing to 
do with sleep. How has this one vice driven him from every 
virtue ! — Nay, from his afiections too ! — The time was, sister — 

Mrs. B. And is. I have no fear of his afiections. Would 
I knew that he were safe ! 

Char. From ruin and his companions. But that's impos- 
sible. His poor little boy, too ! what must become of him ? 

Mrs, B. Why, want shall teach him industry. From his 
father's mistakes he shall learn prudence, and from his moth- 
er's resignation, patience. Poverty has no such terrors in it 
as you imagine. There's no condition of life, sickness and 
pain excepted, where happiness is excluded. The husband- 
man, who rises early to his labor, enjoys more welcome rest 
at night for't. His bread is sweeter to him ; his home hap- 
pier ; his family dearer ; his enjoyments surer. The sun that 
rouses him in the morning, sets in the evening to release him. 
All situations have their comforts, if sweet contentment dwell 
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in the heart. But my poor Beverly has none. The thought 
of having ruined those he loves, is misery forever to him. 
Would I could ease his mind of that ! 

Char. If he alone were ruined, 'twere just he should be 
punished. He is my brother, 'tis true ; but when I think of 
what he has done— of the fortune you brought him— of his 
own large estate too, squandered away upon this vilest of pas- 
noQs, and among the vilest of wretches !- oh, I have no pa- 
tience ! My own little fortune is untouched, he says. Would 
I were sure on't. 

Mrs. B. And so jrou may — 'twould be a sin to doubt it. 

Char. I will be sure on't — 'twas madness in me to give it 
to his management. But I'll demand it from him this morn- 
ing. I have a melancholy occasion for it. 
- Mrs. B. What occasion ? 

Char. To support a* sister. 

Mrs^ B. No ; I have no need on't. Take it, and reward 
a lover with it. The generous Lewson deserves much more. 
Why won't you make him iiappy 1 

Char. Because my sister's miserable. 

Mrs. B. You must not think so. I have my jewels l^ft 
yet. And when all's gone, these hands shall toil for our sup- 
port. The poor should be industrious. Why those tears, 
Charlotte? 

Char. They flow in pity for you. 

Mrs. B. All may be well yet. When he has nothing to 
lose, I shall fetter him in these arms again : and then what is 
it to be poor ? 

Char. Cure him but of this destructive passion, and my 
uncle's death may retrieve all yet. 

Mrs. B. Ay, Charlotte, could we cure him ! But the dis- 
ease of play admits no cure but poverty ; and the loss of anoth- 
er fortune would but increase his shame and his affliction. 
Will Mr. Lewson call this morning ? 

Char. He said so, last night. He gave me hints, too, that 
lie had suspicions of our friend Stukely. 

Mrs. B. Not of treachery to my husband ? That he loves 
play, L know ; but surely he's honest. 

Char. He would fain be thought so ; — ^therefore I doubt 
him. Honesty needs no pains to sot itself off. 

{Enter Lucy.) 

Lucy. Your old jsteward. Madam. I had not the heart to 
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deny him admittance, the good old man begged so hard for't. 
{Enter Jarvis.) 

Mrs. B. Is this well, Jarvis ? I desired you to avoid me, 

Jarvis. Did you, Madam ? I am an old man, and ^had for- 
got. Perhaps, too, you forbade my tears ; but I am old, Mad- 
am, and age will be forgetful. 

Mrs. B. The faithful creature ! how he moves me ! 

(To Charlotte.) 

Jar. I have forgot these apartments too. I remember none 
such in my young master's house ; and yet I have lived in it 
these five and twenty years* His good father would not have 
dismissed me. 

Mrs. B. He had no reason, Jarvis. 

Jar. I was faithful to him while he lived, and when he 
died he bequeathed me to his son. I have been faithful to 
him too. 

Mrs, B. I know it, I know it, Jarvis. 

Jar. I have not a loner time to live. I asked but to have 
died with him, and he dismissed me. * 

Mrs. B. Pr'ythee, no more of this ! 'T was his poverty that 
dismissed you. 

Jar. Is he indeed so poor, then ? Oh ! he was the joy of 
my old heart. But must his creditors have all ? And have j 
they sold his house too ? His father built it when he was but ' 
a prating boy. The times that I have carried him in these 
arms ! And, Jarvis, says he, when a beggar has asked chari- 
ty of me, why should people be poor ? You shan't be poor, 
Jarvis ; if I were a king, nobody should be poor. Yet he is 
poor. And then he was so brave ! Oh ! he was a brave little 
boy ! and yet so merciful, he'd not have killed the gnat* that 
stung him. 

Mrs. B. Speak to him, Charlotte, for I cannot. 

Jar. I have a little money. Madam ; it might have been 
more, but I have loved the poor. All that I have is yours. 

Mrs. B. No, Jarvis ; we have enough yet. I thank you 
though, and I will deserve your goodness. 

Jar. But shall I see my master ? And will he let me 
attend him in his distresses ? I'll be no expense to him ; and 
'twill kill me to be refused. Where is he. Madam? 

Mrs. B. Not at home, Jarvis. You shall see him another 
time. 
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kar. To-morrow, or the next day — Oh, Jarvis ! what a 

ge is here ! 

r. A change indeed, Madam ! my old heart aches at it. 

[Scene 2. — Beverly discovered sitting!\ 

V. Why what a world is this ! The slave that dig^ for 
receives his daily pittance, and sleeps contented ; while 
t for whom he labors, convert their good to mischief, ma- 
abwidance -the means of want. What had I to do with 
? 1 wanted nothing. My wishes and my means were 
!. The poor followed me with blessing, love scattered 
. on my pillow, and morning waked me to delight. Oh, 
' thought, that leads to what^ I was, by what I am ! I 
d forget both. — Who's there ? 

(Enter a Waiter,) 

""ait. A gentleman. Sir, inquires for you. 

v. He might have used less ceremony. Stukely, I sup- 

7 

• 

'ait. No, Sir, a stranger. 

V, Well, show him in. (Exit Waiter.) A messenger 
Stukely, then ; from him that has undone me ! yet all in 
Iship — and now he lends me his little to bring back for- 
to me. 

(Enter Jarvis.) 

s ! — Why this intrusion ? Your absence had been kinder. 

r. I came in duty, Sir. If it be troublesome — 

v. It is. I would be private — ^hid even from myself.— 
sent you hither ? 

r. One that would persuade you home again. My mis- 
is not well ; her tears told me so. 

v. Go with thy duty there then. Pr'ythee begone ; I 
no business** for thee. 

r. Yes, Sir ; to lead you from this place. I am your 

mt still. Your prosperous fortune blessed my old age. 

it has left you, I must not leave you. 

rv. Not leave me ! Recall past time then ; or, through 

sea of storms and darkness, show me a star to guide me. 

^hat canst thou ? 

r. The little that I can, I will. You have been gener-* 

me — I would not offend you, Sir, but — 
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Bev, No : tbink'st thou Pd ruin thee, too ? I have enough 
of shame already. My wife ! my wife ! — Wouldst thou be- 
lieve it, Jarvis ? 1 have not seen her all this long night — I, 
who have loved her so, that every hour of absence seemed as 
a gap in life. But other bonds have held me. Oh ! I have 
played the boy ! dropping my counters in the stream, and • 
reaching to redeem them, lost myself ! 

Jar, For pity's sake, sir! — I have no heart to see this > 
change. • 

Bev. Nor I to bear it. How speaks the world of me, j^^ 
Jarvis ? 

Jar, As of a good man dead. Of one who, walking in a ^ 
dream, fell down a precipice. The world is sorry for you. 

Bev, Ay, and pities me — Says it not so ? But I was bom _ 
to infamy. I'll tell thee what it says. It calls me a villain ; _ 
a treacherous husband ; a cruel father ; a false brother ; one 
lost to nature and her charities ; or, to say all in one short , 
world, it calls me — gamester. Go to thy mistress, I'll see her 
presently. 

Jar, And why not now ? Rude people press upon her ; 
loud bawling creditors ; wretches who know no pity. I met 
one at the door ; he would have seen my misiress. I wanted 
means of present payment, so promised it to-morrow. But 
others may be pressing ; and she has grief enough already. 
Your absence hangs too heavy on her. 

Bev, Tell her I'll come, then. I have a moment's busi- 
ness. But what hast thou to do with my distresses ? Thy 
honesty has left thee poor, and age wants cpmfort. Keep 
what thou hast, lest, between thee and the grave, misery steal 
in. I have a friend shall counsel me. This is that friend. 

a Sound of g? b How pronounced 1 r § 46. 

No. 2. Hardship, subsistence, contented, miserable, admit, forgetful, 
abundance, prosperous, treacherous, suspicious, friendship. 

No. 3. Acrost for across, blowed for blew, bust for burst, fiist for furst, 
pars for parse. 

No. 6. Punctuate the first five lines. 

No. 7. Matin and matting, surplus and surplice, line and loin, lease, leasb, 
and leech, meek and micke, muslin and muzzling, tale and talk, orison and 
horison, lineament and liniment, hver and livre, coin and quoin, idol, idle, 
and idyl, holy, wholly, and holly. 

No. 8. § 2. 1. 2. 3. § 3. 10. 11. 9. 

No. 10. Analyse the last five lines. 

No. 12. All the words in the last five lines, together with the accent and 
Bound of the vowels. 
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LESSON XXXI. 
FETRA. 

1 . Petra, the excavated city, the long-lost capital of Edom, 
in the Scriptures and profane writings, in every language in 
which its name occurs, signifies a rock ; and, through the shad- 
ows of its early history, we learn that its inhabitants lived in 
natural clefls or excavations made in the solid rock. 

2. Desolate as it now is we have reason to believe that it 
goes back to the time of Esau " the father of Edom** that prin- 
ces and dukes eight* successive kings and again a long line of 
dukes dwelt there* before any king " reigned over Israel" 
and we recognise it from the earliest ages as the central point 
to which came the caravans from the interior of Arabia Per- 
sia and India laden with all the precious commodities^ of the 
East and from which these commodities were distributed 
through Egypt Palestine and Syria and all the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean even Tyre and Sidon deriving 
their purple and dies from Petra. 

3. Eight hundred years before Christ, Amaziah, the king of 
Judea, " slew of Edom in the Valley of Salt ten thousand, and 
took Selah (the Hebrew name of Petra) by war." Three hun- 
dred years after the last of the prophets,* and nearly a cen- 
tury before the Christian era, the '' King of Arabia" issued 
from his palace at Petra, at the head of fifty thousand men, 
horse and foot, entered Jerusalem, and, uniting^ with the Jews, 
pressed the siege^ of the temple, which was only raised by 
the advance of the Romans ; and in the beginning of the se- 
cond century, though its independence was lost, Petra was still' 
the capitaK of a Roman province. 

4. After that time it rapidly decUned ; its history became 
more and more obscure ; for more than a thousand years it was 
completely lost to the civilized world ; and, until its discovery 
by Burckhart in 1 812, excepU^ to the wandering Bedouins, its 
yery site was unknown. 

5. And this was the city at whose door I now stood. In a 
few words, this ancient and extraordinary^: city is situated' 
within a natural amphitheatrer of two or three miles in circum- 
ference, encompassed on all sides by rugged^ mountains &ve or 
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six hundred feet in height. The whole of this area is now 1 1 
waste of ruins, dwelling-houses, palaces, temples, and triam- , 
phal arches, all prostrate together in undistinguishable confa- . 
sion. 

6. The sides of the mountain are cut smooth, in a perpen- 
dicular direction, and filled with long and continued ranges of 
dwelling-houses, temples, and tombs, excavated with vast labor 
out of the solid rock ; and while their summits present natuxi 
In her wildest and most savage form, their bases are adorned 
with all the beauty* of architecture and art, with columns, and 
porticoes, and pediments, and ranges of corridors, enduring u 
the mountains* out of which they are hewn, and fresh as if the | 
work of a generation scarcely yet gone by. 

7. Nothing can be finer than the immense rocky rampait . 
which encloses the city. Strong, firm, and immovable as na- j 
ture itself, it seems to deride the walls of cities and the puny 
fortifications of skillful engineers. The only access is by clamr i 
bering over this wall of stone, practicable only in one place, 
or by an entrance the most extraordinary that nature, in hef 
wildest freaks, has ever framed. The loftiest portals evei 
raised by the hands of man, the proudest monuments of archi- 
tectural skill and daring, sink into insignificance by the com- 
parison. 

8. It is, perhaps, the most wonderful object in the world, 
except the ruins of the city to which it form^ the entrance. 
Unfortunately, I did not enter by this door, but by clambering 
over the mountains at the other end ; and when I stood upon 
the summit of the mountain, though 1 looked down upon the 
vast area filled with ruined buildings and heaps of rubbish, and 
saw the mountain-sides cut away so as to form a level surface, 
and presenting long ranges of doors in successive tiers^ or 
stories, the dwelling and burial places of a people long since 
passed away ;"* and though immediately before me was the ■ 
excavated front of a large and beautiful temple, I was disap- 
pointed. I had read the unpublished description of Captains 
Irby and Mangles. 

9. Several times the sheik had told me, in the most positive 
manner, that there was no other entrance ; and I was moved 
to indignation at the marvelous and exaggerated, not to say 
false representations, as I thought, of the only persons who 
had given any account of this wonderful entrance. I was dis- 
appointed, too, in another matter. Burckhardt had been ac- 

I 
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osted, immediately upon his entry, by a large party of Be- 
Louins, and been suffered to remain but a vcr\' short time. 

10. Messrs. Legh, Banks, Irby, and Mangles had been op- 
x>sed by hundreds of Bedouins, who swore " that they should 
lever enter their territory nor drink of their waters,*'* and " that 
hey would shoot them like dogs if they attempted it." And I 
expected some immediate opposition from at least the thirty or 
brty, fewer than whom, the sheik' had told me, were never to 
be found in Wady Moussa. 

1 1. I expected a scene of some kind ; but at the entrance 
dF the city there was not a creature to dispute our passage ; its 
portals were wide open, and we passed along the stream down 
into the area, and still no man came to oppose us. We moved 
to the extreme end of the area ; and, when in the act of dis- 
mounting at the foot of the rock on which stood the temple 
that had constantly faced us, we saw one solitary Arab, strag- 
gling along without any apparent object, a mere wanderer 
among the niins ; and it is a not uninteresting fact, that this 
poor Bedouin was the only living being we saw in the desolate 
city of Petra. 

12. Afler gazing at us for a few moments from a distance, 
he came towards us, and in a few moments was sitting down 
to pipes and coffee with my companions. I again asked the 
sheik for the other entrance, and he again told me there was 
none ; but I could not believe him, and set out to look for it 
myself; and although in my search I had already seen enough 
abundantly to repay me for all my dilhculties' in getting there, 
I could not be content without finding this desired avenue. 

13. In front of the great temple, the pride and beauty of 
Petra, of which more hereafter,* I saw a narrow opening in 
the rocks, exactly corresponding with my conception of the 
object for which I was seeking. A full stream of water was 
gushing through it, and filling up the whole mouth of the pas- 
sage. Mounted on the shoulders of one of my Bedouins, I got 
him to carry me through the swollen stream at the mouth of the 
opening, and set me down on a dry place a little above, whence 
I began to pick my way, occasionally taking to the shoulders 
of my follower, and continued to advance more than a mile. 

14. I was, beyond all perad venture, in the great entrance I 
was seeking. There could not be two such, and I should 
have gone on to the extreme end of the ravine,* but my Be- 
douin suddenly refused me the further use of his shoulders. 

16 
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He had been some time objecting and begging me to return, 
and now positively refused to go any farther; and, in fact,* 
turned about himself. 

15. I was anxious to proceed, but I did not like wading up 
to my knees in the water, nor did I feel very resolute to go 
where I might expose myself to danger, as he seemed to inti- 
mate. While I was hesitating, another of my men came run- 
ning up the ravine, and shortly after him Paul and the sheik, 
breathless with haste, and crying in low gutturals, " El Arab ! 
•1 Arab !" — " The Arabs !» the Arabs !"" This was enough 
for me. I had heard so much of £1 Arab that I had become 
nervous. It was like the cry of Delilah in the ears of the 
sleeping Samson, " The Philistines be upon thee." At the 
other end of the ravine was an encampment of the El Alouins ; 
and the sheik, having due regard to my communication about 
money matters, had shunned this entrance to avoid bringing 
upon me this horde of tribute-gatherers for a participation in 
the spoils. Without any disposition to explore farther, I turn- 
ed towards the city ; and it was now that I began to feel the 
powerful and indelible impression that must be produced on 
entering, through this mountainous passage, the excavated city 
of Petra. 

16. For about two miles it lies between high and precipi- 
tous ranges of rocks, from five hundred to a thousand feet in 1 
height,* standing as if torn asunder by some great convulsion, 
and barely wide enough for two horsemen to pass abreast. A 
swelling stream rushes between them ; the summits are wild 
and broken ; in some places overhanging the opposite sides, 
casting the darkness of night upon the narrow defile ; then re- 
ceding and forming an opening above, through which a strong 
ray of light is thrown down, and illuminates with the blaze of 
day the frightful chasm below. 

17. Wild fig-trees, oleanders, and ivy, were growing out of 
the rocky sides of the cliffs hundreds of feet above our heads ; 
the eagle was screaming above us ; all along were the open 
doors of tombs, forming the great Necropolis of the city ; and 
at the extreme end was a large open space, with a powerful 
body of light thrown down upon it, and exhibiting in one full 
view the fa9ade** of a beautiful temple, hewn out of the rock, with 
rows of Corinthian columns and ornaments, standing out fresh 
and clear, as if but yesterday from the hands of the sculptor. 
. IS. Though^ coming directly from the banks of the Nile, 
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where the preservation of the temples excites the admiration 
and astonishment of every traveler, we were roused and exci« 
ted by the extraordinary beauty and excellent condition of the 
great temple at Petra. Even in coming upon it, as we did, at 
disadvantage, I remember that Paul, who was a passionate 
admirer of the arts, when he first obtained a glimpse of it, in- 
voluntarily cried out, and moving on to the front with a viva- 
city I never saw him exhibit before or afterward, clapped** his 
hands, and shouted in ecstasy. 

19. To the last day of our being together he was in the 
habit of referring to his extraordinary fit of enthusiasm, when 
he first came upon that temple ; and I can well imagine that, 
entering by this narrow defile, with the feelings roused* by its 
extraordinary and romantic wildness and beauty, the first view 
of that superb fa9ade^ must produce an effect which could 
never pass away. 

20. Even now, that I have returned to the pursuits and 
thought-engrossing incidents of a life in the busiest city in the 
world, often in situations as widely dififerent as light from dark- 
ness, I see before me the fa9ade of that temple ; neither the 
Coliseum at Rome, grand and interesting as it is, nor the ruins 
of the Acropolis at Athens, nor the Pyramids, nor the mighty^ 
temples of the Nile, are so often present to my memory. 

21. The whole temple, its columns, ornaments, porticoes,' 
and porches, are cut out from and form part of the solid rock ; 
and this rock, at the foot of which the temple stands like a 
mere print, towers several hundred feet above, its face cut 
smooth to the very summit, and the top remaining wild and 
misshapen as nature made it. The whole area* before the 
temple is perhaps an acre' in extent, enclosed on all sides ex- 
cept at the narrow entrance, and an opening to the left of the 
temple, which leads into the area of the city by a pass through 
perpendicular rocks five or six hundred feet in height.® 

22. It is not my design to enter into the details of the many 
monuments in this extraordinary city ; but, to give a general 
idea of the character of all the excavations, I cannot do better 
than go^within the temple. Ascending several broad steps, we 
entered under a colonnade of four Corinthian columns, about 
thirty-five feet high, into a large chamber of some fifty feet 
square and twenty-five feet high. 

23. The outside of the temple h richly ornamented, but the 
interior is perfectly plain,* there being* no ornament of any 
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kind upon the walls or ceiling ;' on each of the three sides is 
a small chamber for the reception of the dead ; and on the 
back wall of the innermost chamber I saw the names of Messrs. 
Legh, Banks, Irby, and Mangles, the four English travelers 
who with so much difficulty had effected their entrance to the 
city ; of Messieurs Laborde and Linant, and the two English- 
men and Italian of whom I have before spoken ; and two or 
three others, which, from the character of the writing, I sup* 
posed to be the names of attendants upon some of these gen- 
tlemen. 

24. These were the only names recorded in the temple; 
and, besides Burckhardt, no other traveler had ever reach- 
ed it. I was the first American who had ever been there.* 
Many of my countrymen, probably, as was the case with me, 
have never known the existence of such a city ; and indepen- 
dently of all personal considerations, I confess that I felt what, 
I trust, was not an inexcusable pride, in writing upon the in- 
nermost wall of that temple the name of an American citizen ; 
and under it, and flourishing on its own account in temples, and 
tombs, and all the most conspicuous places in Petra, is the 
illustrious name of Paulo Nuozzo, dragomano. 

25. Leaving the temple and the open area on which it fronts, 
and following the stream, we entered another defile much 
broader than the first, on each side of which were ranges of 
tombs, with sculptured doors and columns ; and on the left, in 
the bosom of the mountain, hewn out of the solid rock, is a i 
large theatre, circular in form, the pillars in front fallen, and 
containing thirty-three rows of seats, capable of containing ( 
more than three thousand persons. ; 

26. Above the corridor* was a range of doors opening to 
chambers in the rocks, the seats of the princes and wealthiest 
inhabitants of Petra, and not unlike a row of private boxes in 
a modem theatre. The whole theatre is at this day in such a 
state of preservation, that if the tenants of the tombs around 
could once more rise into life, they might take their old places 
on its seats, and listen to the declamation of their favorite 
player. 

27. To me the stillness of a ruined city is nowhere so ira- 
pressiv^ as when sitting** on the steps of its theatre ;■ once throng- 
ed with the gay and pleasure-seeking, but now given up to 
solitude and desolation. Day after day these seats had been 
flUed^ and the now silent rocks had echoed to the applauding 
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•bout of thousands ;^ and little could an ancient Edomite im* 
agine that a solitary stranger, from a then unknown world, 
would one day be wandering among the ruins of his proud and 
wonderful city, meditating upon the fate of a race that has for 
ages passed away. 

28. Where are ye, inhabitants of this desolate city ? ye who 
once sat on the seats of this theatre, the young, the high-born, 
the beautiful and brave ; who once rejoiced in your riches and 
power, and lived as if there was no grave ?^ where are ye 
now ? Even the very tombs, whose open doors are stretching 
away in long ranges before the eyes of the wondering travel- 
er, cannot reveal the mystery of your doom : your dry bones 
are gone ; the robber has invaded your graves, and your very 
ashes have been swept away, to make room for the wandering 
Arab of the desert. 

29. But we need not stop at the days when a gay popula- 
tion were crowding to this theatre.* In the earliest periods of 
recorded time, long before this theatre was built, and long 
before the tragic muse was known, a great city stood here. 
When £sau, having sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
came to his portion among the mountains of Seir ; and Edom, 
growing in power and strength, became presumptuous and 
naughty, until, in her pride, when Israel prayed a passage 
through her country, Edom said unto Israel, '* Thou shalt not 
pass by me, lest I come out against thee with the sword.'* 

30. Amid all the terrible denunciations a^^ainst the land of 
Idumea, " her cities and the inhabitants thereof," this proud 
city among the rocks, doubtless for its extraordinary sins, was 
always marked as a subject of extraordinary vengeance. " I 
have sworn by myself, saith the Lord, that Bozrah (the strong 
or fortified city) shall become a desolation, a reproach and a 
waste, and a curse, and all the cities^ thereof shall be perpetual 
waste. Lo, I will make thee small among the heathen, and 
despised among men. 

31. " Thy terribleness hath deceived'^ thee, and the pride of 
thy heart, oh thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rocks, that 
boldest the height of the hill ; though thou shouldst make thy 
nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, 
saith the Lord."* " They shall call the nobles thereof to the 
kingdom, but none shall be there, and all her princes shall be 
■i^.^— ~— — ^'— ■—— ^■^— ^~— -— " 1 " III — — ^ I I ^.^— » 

* Jeremiah xlix. 13, 16. 
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nothing ; and thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and 
brambles in the fortresses thereof, and it shall be a habitation 
for dragons, and a court for owls."* 

32. 1 would that the sceptic^ could stand as I did among the 
ruins of this city among the rocks, and there open the sacred 
book and read the words of the inspired penman, written when 
this desolate place was one of the greatest cities in the world. \: 
I see the scoff arrested, his cheek pale, his lip quivering, and -- 
bis heart quaking with fear^ as the ruined city cries out to him = 
in a voice loud and powerful as that of one risen from the ■ 
dead ; though he would not believe Moses and the prophets, ■ 
be believes the handwriting of God himself in the desolation « 
and eternal ruin around him. 

33. We sat on the steps of the theatre, and made our noon- | 
day meal ; our drink was from the pure stream that rolled down - 
at our feet. Paul and myself were alone. We scared the ; 
partridge before us as we ascended, and I broke for a moment - 
the stillness of the desolate city by the report of my gun. i 

34. All around the theatre, in the sides of the mountains, 
were ranges of tombs ; and directly opposite they rose in long | 
tiers one above another. Having looked into those around the ^ 
theatre, I crossed to those opposite ; and carefully as the brief ] 
time I had would allow, examined the whole range. Though ' 
I had no small experience in exploring catacombs and tombs, 
these were so different from any I had seen, that I found it 
difficult to distinguish the habitations of the living from the 
chambers of the dead. 

35. The fa9ades or architectural decorations of the front 
were everywhere handsome ; and in this they differed mate- 
rially from the tombs in Egypt ; in the latter the doors were 
simply an opening in the rock, and all the grandeur and beauty 
of the work within ; while here the door was always imposin<r 
in its appearance, and the interior was generally a simple 
chamber, unpainted and unsculptured. 

36. I say that I could not distinguish the dwellings from the 
tombs ; but this was not invariably the case ; some were clear- 
ly tombs, for there were pits in which the dead had been laid, 
and others were as clearly dwellings, being without a place 
for the deposite of the dead. One of these last particularly 
attracted my attention. 

* Isaiah xxxiv. 14, 15. 
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37. It consisted of one large chamber, having on one side, 
t the foot of the wall, a stone bench about a foot high, and 
^o or three broad, in form like the divans in the East at the 
resent day ; at the other end were several small apartments, 
«wn out of the rock, with partition walls left between them, 
ke stalls in a stable, and these had probably been the sleeping 
partments of the different members of the family, the myste- 
ies of bars and bolts, of folding-doors and third stories, being 
mknown in the days of the ancient Edomites. 

38. There were no paintings or decorations of any kind 
within the chamber ; but the rock out of which it was hewn, 
ike the whole stony rampart that encircled the city, was of a 
)eculiarity and beauty that I never saw elsewhere, being a 
lark ground, with veins of white, blue, red, purple, and some- 
imes scarlet and light orange, running through it in rainbow 
itreaks ; and within the chambers, where there had been no 
3iqx>sure to the action of the elements, the freshness and beau- 
ty of the colors in which these waving lines were drawn, gave 
in effect hardly inferior to that of the paintings in the tombs of 
the kings at Thebes. 

39. From its high and commanding position, and the unu- 
nial finish of the work, this house, if so it may be called,' had 
DO doubt been the residence of one who had stnitted his hour 
)f brief existence among the wealthy citizens of Petra. In 
[rout was a large table of rock, forming a sort of court for the 
sxcavated dwelling, where probably, year after year,P in this 
beautiful climate, the Edomite of old sat under the gathering 
ihades of evening, sometimes looking down upon the congre- 
gated thousands and the stirring scenes in the theatre beneath, 
:>r beyond upon the palaces and dwellings in the area* of the 
then populous city. 

40. Farther on in the same range, though, in consequence 
of the steps of the streets being broken, we were obliged to go 
down and ascend again before we could reach it, was another 
temple, like the first, cut out of the solid rock,P and, like the 
first too, having for its principal ornament a large urn, shatter- 
ed and bruised by musket balls ; for the ignorant Arab, believ- 
ing that gold is concealed in it, day after day, as he passes,? 
levels at it his murderous gun, in the vain hope to break the 
vessel and scatter a golden shower on the ground. 

41. But it would be unprofitable to dwell upon details. In 
the exceeding interest of the scene around me,P I hurried from 
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place to place, utterly insensible to physical fatigue ; and being 
entirely alone, and having a full and undisturbed range of the 
ruins, I clambered up broken staircases and among the ruins 
of streets ; and, looking into one excavation, passed on to an- 
other and another, and made the whole circuit of the desolate 
city. 

42. There, on the spot, everything had an interest which I 
cannot give in description ; and if the reader has followed me 
so far, I have too much regard for him to drag him about after 
me, as I did Paul. I am warned of the consequences by what 
occurred with that excellent and patient follower ; for, before 
the day was over, he was completely worn out with fatigue. 

43. The shades of evening were gathering around us as we 
stood for the last time on the steps of the theatre. Perfect as 
has been the fulfillment of the prophecy in regard to this deso- 
late city, in no one particular has its truth been more awfully 
verified than in the complete destruction of its inhabitants ; in 
the extermination of the race of the Edomites. 

44. In the same day, and by the voice of the same prophets, 
came the separate denunciations against the descendants of 
Israel and Edom, declaring against both a complete change of 
their temporal condition ; and while the Jews have been dis- 
persed in every country under heaven, and are still, in every 
land, a separate and unmixed people, " the Edomites have been 
cut off forever, and there is not any remaining of the house of ; 
Esau." \ 

45. <* Wisdom has departed from Teman, and understanding i 
out of the mount of Esau ;" and the miserable Arab who now i 
roams over the land cannot appreciate or understand the works ji 
of its ancient inhabitants. In the summer he cultivates the =■ 
few valleys in which seed will grow, and in the winter makes ; 
his habitation in the tombs ; and stimulated by vague and exag- 
gerated traditionary notions of the greatness and wealth of the 
people who have gone before him, his barbarous hand is rais- >; 
ed against the remaining monuments of their arts ; and as he 
breaks to atoms the sculptured stone, he expects to gather up : 
their long-hidden treasures. f 

46. I could have lingered for days on the steps of that : 
theatre, for I never was at a place where such a crowd of as- ; 
sociations pressed upon the mind. But the sheik was hurry- i 
ing me away. From the first he had told me that I must not { 
/>ass a night within the city ; and begging me not to tempt my 
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f<»rtune too rashly, he was perpetually urging me to make my 
letreat while there was yet time. 

47. He said that, if the Arabs at the other end of the great 
entrance heard of a stranger being there, they would be down 
gpon me to a man, and, not content with extorting money, 
would certainly prevent my visiting the tomb of Aaron. He 
liad touched the right chord ; and considering that weeks or 
months could not impress the scene more strongly on my mind, 
and that I was no artist, and could not carry away on paper 
the plans and models of ancient art, I mounted my horse from 
the very steps of the theatre, and followed the sheik in his 
progress up the valley. 

48. Turning back from the theatre, the whole area of the 
city burst upon the sight at once, filled with crumbling masses 
of rock and stone, the ruined habitations of a people long since 
perished from the face of the earth, and encompassed on every 
side by high ranges of mountains ; and the sides of these were 
cut smooth, even to the summit, hundreds of feet above my 
head as I rode past, and filled with long-continued ranges of 
open doors, the entrances to dwellings and tombs,* of which 
the small connecting staircases were not visible at a distance, 
and many of the tenements seemed utterly inaccessible. 

49. Every moment the sheik was becoming more and more 
impatient ; and spurring my horse, 1 followed him on a gallop 
among the ruins. We ascended the valley, and rising to the 
summit of the rocky rampart, it was almost dark when we 
found ourselves opposite a range of tombs in the suburbs of the 
city. Here we dismounted ; and selecting from among them 
(me which, from its finish and dimensions, must have been the 
last abode of some wealthy Edomite, we prepared to pass the 
night within its walls. 

60. I was completely worn out when I threw myself on the 
rocky floor of the tomb. I had just completed one of the most 
interesting days in my life ; for the singular character of the 
city, and the uncommon beauty of its ruins, its great antiquity, 
the prophetic denunciations of whose truth it was the witness, 
its loss for more than a thousand years to the civilized world, 
its very existence being known only to the wandering Arab, 
the difficulty of reaching it, and the hurried and dangerous 
. manner in which I had reached it, orave a thrillinor and almost 
fearful interest to the time and place, of which I feel it utterly 
impossible to convey any idea. 
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a Sound of the vowel 1 b Why not ys? c Sound of ph? d Sound of 
to 7 «Whynotci? /" Why not capilol 1 g Has x the sound of A^ or g2 ? 
§ 44. ]3. A § 47. / § 43. 6. m Why a semicolon 1 § 12. 2. n Why an 
exclamation 1 09 the sound of «. j» Why a comma "? « $ 44. 9. r Dif- 
ference between ceiling and sealing 1 t W. D. to Sound of ei 7 v What 
inflection! a; $ 11. 8. y § 44. 17. 

No. 1. Meaning of Petral How did the early inhabitants live 1 Pres- 
ent condition 1 How far back does its history extend 1 Of what has it long 
been the central point 1 What are caverns 1 How many years before 
Christ was it taken 1 How many since 1 Why did they take Jerusalem 1 
How long was it unknown 1 By whom discovered 1 What does this teach 
respecting the nature of antiquity 1 Give a description of this city. How 
can you approach it 1 Where were the people buried 1 In what was the 
writer disappointed 1 What have Legh, Banks, &c. said 1 What does the 
writer say 1 How many persons did he see 1 How far did he go 1 What 
did Paul and the sheik say 1 What effect had this upon the writer 1 What 
comparison does he make 1 What is said of money 1 Give a descriplioa 
of the city. How did a sight of the temple affect Paul 1 What does the 
writer say of the sight ? What did he find in the temple 1 What did he 
learn there 1 What were the writer's reflections on beholding it 1 What 
does he say of prophecy 1 What lessons should we learn from this 1 What 
does he wish resjiecling the sceptic 1 What does he think would be the 
effect 1 Where did he eat his dinner 1 What was there in the sides of the 
mountains ? What does he say of them 1 Describe a dwelling there. 
What was in front of the house \ Who, does he think, live in it 1 What 
was in the second temple ? What do the Arabs do, and for what 1 What 
does he say about the fulfillment of prophecy 1 What do the Arabs do, at 
present, about this city 1 Who induced him to depart 1 What does he say 
of himself 1 Where did he spend the night 1 What are his concluding re- 
marks 1 

No. 2. Excavated, successive, attracted, powerful, materially, unprofit&> 
ble, extraordinary, comparison, darkness, triumphal, corresponding, inde- 
pendently, inhabitants, object, follower, repay, convulsion, exposure, con- 
gregated, intonation, friendship, unpleasant, suppose, circumstances. 

No. 3. A-gin and a-gain for agen^ ketch for catch, shet for shut, chuse 
for choose. 

No. 4. Content' and con'tent, de'sert and desert', con'fine and confin'e, 
comment' and com'ment, escort' and es'cort, incense' and in'cense. 

No. 6. Punctuate the second verse, and give the reasons for each point. 

No. 7. Jest and just, isle and oil, idol and idle, look and luck,. genius and 
genus, police and pelisse, track and tract. 

No. 10. Mention the subjects, predicates, and objects, with their respec- 
tive modifiers, in the third verse. 

No. 12. Spell and define the words in the first three verses, and all the 
important words in the lesson. 

The above piece is taken from the travels of Mr. Stevens in Arabia, &c. 
and I would here recommend to all parents, teachers and guardians, to pro- 
cure interesting histories, travels, &c. for all under their care, as better cal- 
culated to store their minds with that which will be useful, than the trctshy 
novels, &c. of the day. 
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LESSON XXXII. 



THE OLD soldier's STORY. 

Hi 

1. " Ah !• boys, I ne'er would check your pastime ;^ 

Enjoy the soldier's merry play*' — 
But 'tis no sport when men are summoned 
To meet in battle's stem array. 

2. " O ! well the moment I remember, 

When first my sword was girded on, 
I joined the band who fought" for freedom, 
Led by our noble Washington. 

3. " We crossed the Delaware's broad waters, 

Mid floating ice and drifting snow ; 
And, shrouded by the gloom of midnight,® 
We marched to meet the haughty foe. 

4. " Our troops were hungry, cold, and weary, 

And many a bleeding foot was bare ; 
Yet o'er the frozen ground we hurried, 
As swift and light as summer air.^ 

5. " I thought* of my dear loving mother, 

The parting kiss*" my sisters gave ; 
And then I thought, ere dawn of morning, 
That I might fill a bloody grave .^ 

6. " But forward ! — ^not a word was spoken. 

Till on the foe our soldiers fell, 
And then — yet oh ! the din of battle. 

No thought can reach, no language tell !* 

7. " The cannon booming out like thunder — ' 

The rolling drum — the trumpet's call — 
The rush of steeds — ^the rifle volley. 

Shouts, shrieks, and groans were mingled all. 
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8. " We gained the victory, ay, we conquered, 

For in a righteous? cause we stood — 
But many a brave young soldier perished, j 

And sealed** that triumph with his blood. 

9. " And there, the morning sun, upiflsing, ; 

Shone bright o'er many ghastl)r« forms, — | 

On the red ground the dead and d3dng 

Lay strewn like trees o'erthrown by storms.*" 

10. "I lay among them faint and wounded, — 

And see !* a cripple I remain ; 
I ne'er could tell you what I suffered, 
The ling'ring cure, the dreadful pain !» 

11. " Then never dream that war"* is pleasure, — 

The conqueror's glory covet not ; — 

And oh ! may God preserve our country, 

And save you from the soldier's lot. 

12. " The poor worn soldier, old and crippled,™ 

Say, what to him is gold or fame 1^ 
One prize alone repays his sorrows. 
To bear the freeman's honored name. 

13. " That prize to gain we fought and suffered,''^ 

To you the prize in peace** is given — 
'Tis kept by virtue more than valor, — 

Who spurns man's sway must bow to heaven. 

14. " Then look above to Christ your Captain,^ 

March with firm heart and single eye, 

And prove, beneath'* the Christian banner, i 

True soldiers of the Lord on high."** | 

ff$14. 4. 6 § 12. 2. e § 14. 2. d ^ 43. 6, eSoundofgj^? /What 
figure ? g See W. D. h Sound of a? / § 3. 1. m What inflection at 
the end of each line 1 t § 49. 3. 

No. 2. Patience, remember, booming, weary, righteous, dreadful, beoeath, 
forward, o'erthrow, graceless. 

No. 3. Vyge for voy-age, dan-ger for dain-ger, sar-tin for ceMain, mar-cy 
ibr mercy, heerd for herd. j 

No. 4. Augu'st and au^gu^t, com'pact and compact^ im^it and import^ 1 
in^Mult and io0ult% toonent^ and tor^meHt. - 

I 
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No. 6. Why an interjection aAer oh, in verse 1 1 Why an apostrophe 
in ne'er 1 Why a semicolon after pastime 1 Why a dash after play 1 Why 
a period after every 1 Why an apostrophe in battle's 1 Give the reason for 
the bars in verse 7th. 

No. 7. Still and style, bile and boil, choke and joke, ewer and your, em- 
inent and eminent, file and foil, fought and fault. . 

No. 10. Tell how many and what kind of sentences there are in verse 3 ; 
also their subjects, predicates, and objects, with the modifiers of each. 



LESSON XXXIII. 



THE DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS.* 



1. Now comes winter, the sixth of my district education. 
Our master was as insignificant a personage as is often met 
with beyond the age of twenty-one. He ought to have been 
pedagogue in that land of littleness, Lilliput. 

2. Our crreat fellows of the back seat miorht have tossed him 

a o 

out of the window from the palm of the hand. But he pos- 
sessed certain qualifications, and pursued such a course that 
he was permitted to retain the magisterial seat through his 
term, and indeed was quite popular, on the whole. 

3. He was as remarkable for the loudness and compass of 
his voice, as for the diminutiveness of his material dimensions. 
How such a body of sound could proceed from so bodiless an 
existence, was a marvel. It seemed as unnatural as that a tre- 
mendous thunder clap should burst from a speck of cloud in 
the sky. He generally sat with the singers on the Sabbath, 
and drowned the feebler voices with the inundation of his bass. 

4. But it was not with his tuneful powers alone that he " as- 
tonished the natives." He was imagined to possess great gifts 

of oratory likewise. " What a pity it is that he had not been -J ^ 
a minister," was said. It was by his endowments and taste in 
this respect that he made himself particularly memorable in 
our schooL 

5. Mr. Spoutsound had been one quarter to an academy 
where deckuooation was a weekly exercise. Finding in this 

♦ This piece is selected from the " District School as it Was," fof-the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of parents to the book ; as it gives a-faitiiful 
picture of •ome of our schools. 

17 
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ample scope for his vocal extraordinariness, (a long-winded 
word, to be sure, but so app^-opriate,) he became an enthusias- 
tic votary to. the Ciceronian art. The principal qualificatioB '- 
of an orator, in his view, was height, depth, and brea!idth of utte- 1- 
tance — quantity of sound. Of course he fancied himself a % 
•very lion in. oratory. Indeed, as far as roaring would go, he 
was a lion.b 

6. This gentleman introduced declamation, or the speaking : 
of pieces, as it was called, into our school. He considered 
" speaking of the utmost consequence in this country, as any 
boy might be called to a seat in the legislature, perhaps in the 
course of things." It was a novelty to the scholars, and they 
entered with their whole souls into the* matter. It was a 
pleasant relief to the dullness of the old-fashioned routine. 

7. What a rummaging of books, pamphlets, and newspapers 
now took place, to find pieces to speak.* The American Pre- 
ceptor, the Columbian Orator, the Art of Reading, Scott's Elo- 
cution, Webster's Third Part, and I know not how many other 
ancients, were taken down from their dusty retirement at home 
for the sake of the specimens of eloquence they afforded. 

8. Those pieces were deemed best by us grandsons of the 
Revolutionists which most abounded in those glorious words. 
Freedom, Liberty, Independence, and other spirit-kindling 
names and phrases, that might be mentioned. Another recom- 
mendation was high-flown language, and especially words that 
were long and sonorous, such as would roll thunderingly from 
the tongue. 

9. For, like our district professor, we had the impression that 
noise was the most important quality in eloquence. The first, 
the second, and the third requisite was the same ; it was noise, 
noise, noise. Action, however, or gesticulation, was not omit- 
ted. This was considered the next qualification of the good 
orator. 

10. So there was the most vehement swinging of arms, sha- 
king of fists, and waving of palms. That occasional motion 
of the limb and force of voice, called emphasis, was not a char- 
acteristic of our eloquence, or rather it was all emphasis. Our 
utterance was something like the continuous roar of a swollen 
brook over a mill-dam, and our action like the uninterrupted 
whirling and clapping of adjacent machinery.** 

11. We tried our talent in the dramatic way likewise.. There 
were numerous extracts from dramatic compositions scattered 
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throus^h the various readinor books we had mustered. These 
diaiogistic performances were even more interesting than our 
speechifying in the semblance of lawyers and legislators. We 
more easily acquired an aptitude for this exercise, as it was 
somewhat like that every-day affair, conversation. 

12. In this we were brought face to face, voice to voice, 
with each other, and our social sympathies were kindled into 
glow. We talked with, as well as at folks. Then the female 
portion of the school could take a part in the performance ; and 
who does not know that dialoguing, as well as dancing, has 
twice the zest with a female partner. 

13. The whole school, with the exception of the very least, 
perhaps, were engaged, indeed absorbed in this novel branch 
of education introduced by Mr. Spoutsound. Some who had 
not got out of their Abs, were taught by admiring fathers and 
mothers at home, little pieces by rote, and made to screech 
them out with a most ear-splitting execution. 

14. One lad in this way committed to memory that famous 
piece of self-pufiery, beginning with the lines — 

*' You'd scarce expect one of my age, ,^ 

To «peak in public on the stage*" 

Memorus Word well committed to memory and parroted forth 
that famous speech of Pitt, in which he so eloquently replies 
to the charge of being a young man. 

15. Cicero at Athens was not more assiduous in seeking 
the immense and the infinite in eloquence, than we were in 
seeking the great in speaking. Besides half an hour of daily 
school time set apart for the exercise under the immediate di- 
rection and exemplification of the master, our noonings were 
devoted to the same, as far as the young's ruling passion, the 
love of play, would permit. 

16. And on the way to and from school, the pleasure o£ 
dialogue would compete with that of dousing each other into 
the snow. We even " spoke" while doing our night and morn- 
ing work at home. A boy might be seen at the wood-pile 
hacking at a log and a dialogue by turns. Or perhaps after 
dispensing the fodder to the tenants of the barn, he would 
mount a half-cleared scaffold and out-bellow the wondering 
beeves below. 

17. As the school drew towards a close, Mr. Spoutsound 
proposed to have an exhibition, in addition to the usual exami- 
nation, on the last day, or rather, the evening of it. Our ora- 
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toiical gifts and accomplishments must be publicly displayed ,** 
which is next to publicly using them in the important affairs of 
the town, the state, or the country. .a 

18. " An exhibition ! — ■! want to know I can it be 1^ There had -^j 
never been any thing like it in the district before — nor indeed 4 
in the town. Such a thing had scarcely been heard of, except 'i 
by some one whose uncle or cousin had been to the academy, 
or to college. The people of the district were wide awake. 
The younger portion of them could hardly sleep nights. 

19. The scholars were requested to select the pieces they ^^ 
would prefer to speak, whether speeches or dialogues ;* and to '-^ 
arrange among themselves who should be fellow partners in l 
the dramatical performances. The master, however, retained > ■' 
the right of veto on their choice. 

20. Now, what a rustle of leaves and flutter of lips in school ., 
hours, and noisier flapping of books and clatter of tongues at ; 
noon, in settling who shaU have which, and who speak with f 
whom. At length all is arranged, and mostly to the minds of | 
all. Then for a week or two before the final consummation 1 
of things eloquent, it was nothing but rehearsal. No pains 
were spared by any one that he might be perfect in the recol- 
lection and fiourishingoff of his part. Dialogists were grouped 
together in every comer. There was a buzz in the back 
seat, a hum in the closet, a screech in the entry, and the very 
climax of vociferation in the spelling-floor. 

21. Here the solos (if I may borrow a term from music) 
were rehearsed under the immediate criticism of Mr. Spout- 
sound, whose chief delight was in forensic and parliamentary 
eloquence. The old school-house was a little Babel in the 
confusion of tongues. 

22. The expected day at length arrives. There must be of 
'course the usual examination in the afternoon. But nobody 

attended this but the minister and the committee who engaged 
the master. The people of the district all intended to be at 
the exhibition in the evening, and examination was " just noth- 
ing at air* with that in prospect. 

23. And in fact it was just nothing at all, for the " ruling 
passion"^ had swallowed up very much of the time that should 
have been devoted to the really important branches of educa- 
tion. After the finishing of the school, a stage was erected at 
the end of the spelling-floor, next to the desk and the closet. 
It was hung round with checked bed-blankets, in the sem- 
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blance of theatrical cartains, to conceal any preparations that 
might be necessary between the pieces. 

24. The exhibition was to commence at half past six. Bo- 
ibre that time the old school-house was crowded to the utmost 
of its edacity for containing, by the people not only of oinr 
district, but of other parts of the town. The children were 
wedged into chinks too narrow for the admission of the growa 
up. Never were a multitude of living bodies more completely 
compressed and amalgamated into one continuous mass. 

25. On the front writing bench, just before the stage, and facing 
the audience, sat the four first, and some of the most interest- 
ing performers on the occasion — viz., players on the clarionet, 
▼iolin, bass-viol, and bassoon. But they of the bow were sore- 
ly troubled at first. Time and space go together with them, 
you know. They cannot keep the first, without possessing the 
latter. 

26. As they sat, their semibreves were all shortened into 
minims, indeed into crotchets, for lack of elbow room. At 
length the violinist stood up straight on the writing-bench, so 
ms to have an unimpeded stretch in the empty air, above the 
thicket of heads. His fellow.sufierer then contrived to stand 
10 that his long bow could sweep freely between the steady 
heads of two broad-shouldered men, out of danger from jog^- 
gling boys. 

27. This band discoursed what was to our ears most elo- 
qaent music, as a prelude to the inusical elo()uence which was 
to be the chief entertainment of the occasion. They played 
intermediately also, and gave the winding-off flourish of sound. 

28. At forty minutes past six the curtain rose — that is, the 
bed blankets were pulled aside. There stood Mr. Spoutsound 
on the stage, in all the pomp possible to diminutiveness. He 
advanced two steps, and bowed as profoundly from height to 
depth as his brevity of stature would admit. He then opened 
the exhibition by speaking a poetical piece called a Prologue, 
which he found in one of the old reading books. 

29. As this was originally composed as an introduction to a 
stage performance, it was thought appropriate on this occasion. 
Mr. Spoutsound now put forth in all the plenitude of his utter- 
ance. It seemed a vocal cataract, all torrent, thunder, and 
froth. But it wanted room — an abyss to empty into, and all it 
Mm was the remnant of space left in our little school-room. 
A few of the audience were overwhelmed with the pour, and 

17* 
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rush, and roar of the pent-up noise, and the rest with admira- 
tion, yea, astonishment, that the schoolmaster " could speak 

30. He ceased — it was all as still as if every other voice . 
had died of envy. He bowed — there was then a general : 
breathing, as if the vocals were just coming to life again. He 
sat down on a chair placed on the stage, then there was one 
general buzz, above which arose, here and there, a living and i 
loud voice. 

31. Above this, soon arose the exaltation of the orator's fa- . 
vorite march ; for he deemed it proper that his own perfor- 
mance should be separated from those of his pupils by some 
length and loftiness of music. Now the exhibition commen- 
ced in good earnest. The dramatists dressed in costumes ac- 
cording to the character to be sustained, as far as all the old 
and odd dresses that could be mustered up, would enable them 
to do so. 

32. The district, and indeed the town, had been ransacked 
for revolutionary coats and cocked-up hats, and other grand- 
fatherly and grand-motherly attire. The people present were 
quite as much amused with the spectacle, as with the speaking. 
To see the old fashions on the young folks, and to see the 
young folks personating characters so entirely opposite to their 
own ; for instance, the slim, pale-faced youth, by the aid of 
stuffing, looking and acting the fat old wine-bibber ; the bloom- 
ing girl of seventeen, putting on the cap, the kerchief, and the 
character of seventy-five, &c.,® all this was ludicrously strange. 

33. A very refined taste might have observed other things 
that were strangely ludicrous in the elocution and gesticulation 
of these disciples of Mr. Spoulsound, but most of the company 
present were so fortunate as to perceive no bad taste to mar 
their enjoyment. 

34. The little boy of five spoke the little piece — 

** You'd scarce expect one of my age," &c. 

I recollect another line of the piece, which has become sin- 
gularly verified in the history of the lad. It is this — 



« 



Tall oaks from little acoms grow." 



Now this acorn of eloquence, which sprouted forth ^^daor- 
ously on this occasion, has at length grovni into a miplj^|k 
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of oratory on bis native hills> He has flourished in a fourth 
of July, oration before his fellow-townsmen. 

35. Memorus Wordwell, who at this time was eleven years 
old, yelped forth the aforementioned speech of Pitt. In the 
part repl3ang to the taunt that the author of the speech was a 
young man, Memorus " beat all.*' Next to the master himself, 
he excited the greatest admiration, and particularly in his 
father and mother.* 

36. But this chapter must be ended, so we will skip to the 
end of this famous exhibition. At a quarter past ten the cur- 
tain dropped for the last time — that is, the bed blankets were 
pulled down and put into the sleighs^ of their owners, to be car- 
ried home to be spread over the dreamers of acts, instead of 
being hung before the actors of dreams. The little boys and 
girls did not get to bed till eleven o'clock that night, nor all of 
Siem to sleep till twelve. 

37. They were never more the pupils of Mr. Spoutsound 
he soon migrated to one of the states beyond the Alleghany 
there he studied law not more than a year certainly and was 
admitted to the bar it is rumored that he soon spoke himself 
into the legislature and as soon spoke himself out again 
whether he will speak himself into Congress is a matter of 
exceeding doubt. 

38. I have nothing more to add respecting the speaking 
master, or the speaking, excepting that one shrewd old man 
was heard to say, on leaving the school-house, exhibition night, 
" A great cry, but little wool." 

a Inflection. 6 What figure of speech 1 c Why a semicolon 1 rf Why 
•• " used here 1 e Meaning of &c. 1 f Sound of vowel 1 

No. 1. What period of ihe author's education 1 What was the name of 
the teacher 1 His size 1 For what was he remarkable 1 What of his 
strength 1 What was he particularly gi(\ed in 1 Where had he been 1 
What did he consider the principal qualification of an orator 1 Why did he 
consider speaking of importance 1 What did he introduce here 1 From 
what books were these pieces obtained 1 Which were considered the 
best ? What was the first, the second, and the third rcquir«ite in speaking 1 
What is their speaking compared to 1 What of their diligence 1 What 
did Mr. S. propose 1 Its effect 1 What is said of their industry in prepa- 
ration 1 Who instructed in forensic eloquence 1 Who attended the ex- 
amination 1 IIow was it considered when compared with the exhibition 1 
Describe the stage. What is said of the crowded school-house 1 Where 
was the music I Describe the performance of Mr. S. What of Memorus 1 
What became of Mr. S. 1 What did the old man say 1 

No. 2. Education, Insignificant, timeful, bitterness, remarkable, loudness. 
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memorable, declamation, consequence, eloquence, glorious, sympathy, iiiv> 
pression, occasional, continuous, extracts, introduced, infinite, dialogue, 
confusion, occasion, exhibition. 

No. 4. Contents' and con 'tent, present' and pres'ent, perfect and per- 
fect'. 

No. C. Punctuate verse thirty-seventh. 

No. 7. Our and hour, piece and peace, rote .and wrote, know and no, 
might and mite, straight and strait, forth and fourth. 

No. 10. Mention the subjects, predicates, and objects, with the respective 
modifiers of each, in the second verse. 

No. 12. Spell and define all the words in the second verse. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

HONESTY. 

1 . " I am going to buy some marbles,* Sam ;*> will you go 
with me !" said Robert Ellis to the boy who occupied the desk 
next his, as they left the school-room together.*^ 

2. The two boys were soon standing at Mr. Moore's coun* 
ter,* discussing with great animation the merits and prices <tf 
the marbles offered for their inspection.^ The important selec* 
tion was at length made, and the marbles paid<^ for. 

3. •* I gave you a ten cent piece,'^ said Robert, to the shop- 
man, as he looked at his change, " and you have given me 
back four cents." 

4. " Was it ten cents ?" said the man, looking at it again.^ 
" I thought it was twelve and a half." 

5. As he said this he swept the two cents which Robert 
handed back to. him into the drawer,^ and the two boys left the 
shop. 

6. " That's an honest little fellow," said a man who sat^ be- 
hind the counter, reading the newspaper, — " a very honest little 
fellow ; who is he ?" 

7. Robert's companion, however, expressed a different opin- 
ion. As soon as they left the shop, he called out — " vs^hy, Rob- 
ert, what a fool you were, to tell that man you only gave him 
ten cents." 

8. Robert stared ; " why, you would not have had me cheat 
him, would you ?" said he. 

9. " Cheat ! no, but you did not cheats him ; he cheated 
himself." 

10. ''Don't you think it would have been cheating if I had 
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taken four cents when he only owed me two? I don't see 
-wYiJaX you call cheating, if that is not." 

. 1 1 . " I don't see why you should trouble yourself to cor- 
rect his mistakes. If he chooses to be so careless, it is his 
own look out^^ 

12. They had by this time joined the group® of boys who 
"were playing marbles on the meeling-house steps, and the con- 
versation was dropped ;•' but Robert did not forget it. He was 
a boy of good sense and sound principles, and Samuel's argu- 
ments did not convince him.** Samuel was a new acquaint- 
ance. His father and mother had lately moved® into the vil- 
lage, and as Samuel was very lively and entertaining, he soon 
became a favorite among the boys. 

13. Robert had liked him as well as others, but now his con- 
fidence in him sensibly diminished. The new doctrine® he 
had advanced this evening, appeared^ to Robert nothing less 
thui downright dishonesty, and he began to look upon his new 
friend somewhat suspiciously. Unwilling, however, to think 
ill of him, he endeavored to persuade himself that it was only 
his odd^ toay of talking, and when he took his seat in school 
tlie next morning, he felt almost as cordially towards him as 
ever. 

14. " I have not done my sums,"^ said Samuel, in recess ; 
*' I couldn't do them last night, and I have not time now ; — 
what shall I do ?" 

15. " Do as many of them as you can," replied Robert, 
" and perhaps Mr. French will excuse your not doing the rest." 

16. " That plan won't do," replied Samuel. " I tried it yes- 
terday ; but I'll tell you what will. If you will only do part of 
them while I do the rest, we shall get them all done in time, 
and then I can copy them off." 

17. "Oh! that would be cheating," cried Robert, "I can't 
do that ; I shouldn't think you'd want to have me, Sam." 

18. " Cheating !fir you are always talking about cheating. 
Pray, what cheating is there in that ?" 

19. " Why, wouldn't it be deceiving Mr. French, to make 
him think you had done all ?" 

20. " Well, don't stand here preaching,"^ interrupted Samuel ; 
" I might have finished half of them while we have been talk- 
ing. Say at once, yes or no ?" 

21. " No;' said Robert, firmly. 

22. Samuel walked off in high indignation, and Robert, too. 
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was not a little angry. After school he did not join Samuel as 
usual, but walked home alone. His thoughts were still occu- 
pied with Samuel's conduct, and he felt more unhappy than he 
had done before for a long time. Finally he concluded to tell 
his father the whole affair, and ask him if he did not think it 
would have been dishonest for him to perform another person's 
task, for the purpose of deceiving his teacher. 

23. " *But then, I was angry with Sam,"^ thought he, " when 
he told all the boys that I was cross, and father will say that 
was' very wrong. But I know it was wrong myself, and I will 
tell him the whole, if 1 tell any." This resolution taken, he 
again felt easy, and in the evening he related to his father the 
circumstances we have mentioned. 

24. " I am glad, Robert," said Mr. ^EUis, " that you have 
told me all this : I should be sorry to have you led away by a 
bad boy, or puzzled by his arguments. 'You see, in the first 
instance, that it is no less dishonesty to retain what does^ not 
belong to you when given to you by mistake, than to take it 
yourself. 

25. "I am glad that you had principle enough to refuse to 
do Samuel's sums, for you were right in thinking it dishonest 
to abuse Mr. French's confidence in this way.- Some people 
think, Robert, that those only ought to be called dishonest ^^ 
who deceive others in regard to property ; but it is the same 
spirit which leads a boy to present the compositions and sums 
of another to his teacher as his own, which would lead him to 
pass a five cent piece for a six cent piece." 

26. " *So 1 thought, father, only I did not know exactly how 
to say it ; but I ought to tell you that I did wrong too, for I 
was angry when Sam told me not to stand preaching to him ; 
and 1 can't help feeling a little angry now, when I think of it." 

27. " ^And why should you feel angry with him, Robert ? 
Do you never do wrong ?" 

28. " Yes, father, but not like Sam." 

29. " Think, my son, of all the wrong feelings and actions 
which you have indulged to-day, and which are all known to 
your heavenly Father ; and do you find such a wide difference 
between your sins and Samuel's ?" 

30. Robert said nothing ; and after a pause, his father con- 
tinued, " I do not wish you to make a friend of Samuel, be- 
cause I think from what I hear, that lus influence will be a 
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bad^^ one ; but I do wish you to treat him kindly wherever you 
meet him, and let your influence and your example be good." 

a Why a comma 1 b Why a semicolon 1 c What is the sound of the 
Towel 1 d Why a period 1 /What is a quotation 1 € § 43. 1*2. g Why 
an exclamation 1 o Why a double consonant 1 m What is the sound ofh? 
n Sound of a ? t Why capital "^ 

What were the names of these two boys 1 Where were they going 1 
What did Robert tell the shopman ? What did the man with the newspa- 
per say 1 What did ^'am say to him after they left the j*liop ? Roljerl's 
reply 1 Sam's reply to this 1 How did Robert feel after this conversation 1 
i' What did Sam say alx)ut his sums 1 What was Rolxu-t's advice to him 1 
What did Sam wish him to dol How did he feel after Robert's reftisal 1 
To whom did Robert relate the affair 1 What did his father say to him 1 
If a boy should deceive once, would he not be likely to do it again 1 

No. 2. Persuade, circumstances, dishonest, mistake, composition, kind- 
. ly> continue. 

No. 3. Tu for two, win-der for win-dow, cre-ture for creat-yure, change 

(for chainge. 
No. 4. Conduct' and con'duct, refus'e and re'fuse, ob'ject and object'. 
No. 7. Buy, bye, and by, principle and principal, been and bin, not and 
knot. 

No. 10. Analyze the first verse. 

No. 12. All the words in the last verse. 

How many di^rent meanings has rest, cross, like, righU ■ 



LESSON XXXV. 

ROBERT BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 

1. Not in prosperity's broad* light** 

Can reason justly scan 
The sterling worth, which, viewed aright, 

Most dignifies the man ;" 
Favored at once by wind and tide, 
A skilless pilot well may guide<^ 

The bark in safety on ; 
Yet, when his harbor he has gain'd, 
He who no conflict hath sustained, 

No meed has fairly won. 

2. But in adversity's dark hour,^ 

Of peril and of fear, 
When clouds above the vessel lower, 
With scarce one star to cheer ; 



/ 
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When wiuds are loud and waves are high, 
And ocean to a timid eye 

Appears the seaman's grave ; 
Amid the conflict, calm, unmoved, 
By truth*s unerring test is proved 

The skillful and the brave. 

3. For Scotland's and for Freedom's right 

The Bruce his part had play'd : 
In five successive fields of fight 

Been conquered and dismay'd ;" 
Once more against the English host 
His band he led, and once more, lost 

The meed for which he fought ; 
And now, from battle faint and worn, 
The homeless fugitive forlorn 

A hut's lone shelter sought. 

4. Ai)d cheerless was that resting place 

For him who claim'd a throne ; 
His canopy, devoid of grace, 

The rude rough beams alone ; 
The heather couch his only bed, — 
Yet well I know had slumber fled 

From couch of eiders-down ; 
Through darksome night to dawn of day, 
Immersed in wakeful'' thoughts he lay 

Of Scotland and her crown. 

5. The sun rose brightly, and its gleam 

Fell on that hapless bed ; 
And tinged with light each shapeless beam 

Which roofd the lowly shed ; 
When looking up with wistful eyc,^ 
The Bruce beheld a Spider try 

His filmy thread to fling 
From beam to beam of that rude cot; a 
And well the insect's toilsome lot 

Taught Scotland's future king » 

6. Six times his gossamery thread 
The weary Spider threw :^ 
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In vain the filmy line was sped ; 

For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appeared, and back recoil'd 
The patient insect, six times foil'd, 

And yet unconquer'd still ;" 
And soon the Bruce with eager eye," 
Saw him prepare once more to try 

His courage, strength, and skiU. 

7. One effort more, its seventh and last I" 

The hero hail'd the sign ! 
And on the wish'd for beam hung fast 

The slender, silky line. 
Slight as it was, his spirit caught 
The more than omen, for his thought 

The lesson well could trace, 
Which even " he who runs may read," 
That perseverance gains its meed, 

And patience wins the race.** 

8. Is it a tale of mere romance ?*<> 

Its moral is the same ; 
A light and trivial circumstance ? 

Some thought, it still may claim. 
Art thou a father ? teach thy son* 
Never to deem that all is done. 

While aught remains untried ;^ 
To hope, though every hope seem crost ; 
And when his bark is tempest-tost,"* 

Still calmly to confide. 

9. Hast thou been long and often foil'd 

By adverse winds and seas. 
And vainly struggled, vainly toil'd, 

For what some win with ease ? 
Yet bear up heart, and hope, and will,^ 
Nobly resolv'd to struggle still, 

With patience persevere ; 
Knowing, when ^darkest seems the night, 
The dawn of morning's glorious light 

Is swiftly drawing near.9 
18 ^ 
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10. Art thou a Christian^ shall the frown 

Of fortune cause dismay^ 
The Bruce but won an earthly crown 

Which long hath pass'd away 
For thee a heavenly crown awaits 
For thee are ope'd the pearly gates 

Prepared the deathless palm 
• But bear in mind that only those 
Who persevere unto the close 

Can join in Victory's psalm. 

a Sound of the vowel 1 b What figure of speech 1 c § 17. 1. n Give 
the reason for these pauses, o What inflections 1 

No. 1. Who was Robert Bruce 1 Against whom did he fight 1 What 
did he fight for 1 How many times had he been defeated 1 Where was 
his resting place 1 How did he spend the night 1 What did he see there 1 
What lesson did Bruce learn from him 1 What instruction ntay we get from 
this story ? What lesson may a parent and Christian learn from it 1 

No. 2. Skilless, unmoved, immersed, toilsome, successive, adverse, dig- 
nify, skillful, confi'de, sustained, glorious, prepare. 

No. 4. Conflict' and con'flict, presage' and pre'sage, con'duct and con- 
duct', pur'port and purport'. 

No. 6. Punctuate last verse. 

No. 7. Tied and tide, meed, Mede, and mead, sign and sine, done and dun, 
one and won, son and sun, seas and seize. 

No. 8. § 2. 1. 2. 3. § 3. 2. 15. 

No. 10. Verse 1st. Mention the different sentences, tell what kind they 
are, also the subjects, predicates, and objects, with the respective modifiers 
of each. 

No. 12. Spell and define the words in the first verse, and all the impor- 
tant words in the lesson. 

Mention the different meanings of shed, well, long, fast lot. 



LESSON XXXVL 

SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF A BRITISH SOLDIER IN A 

CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA. 

1. ^In the year 1779, when the war with "-America was 
conducted with great spirit, a division of the British army 
was encamped on the banks of a river, and in a position so 
favored by nature, that it was difficult for any military art to 
surprise it. War* in America was rather a species of hunt- 
ing than a regular campaijn.^ " If you fight with art," said 
Wasbington, to the goldiers,*^ " you are sure to be defeated. 
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Acquire* discipline enough for concert, and the uniformity of 
combined attack, and your country will prove the best en- 
gineer." 

2. So true was this maxim of the American General, that 
the British soldiers had to contend with little else. The 
Americans had incorporated the Indians into their ranks, and 
had made them useful in a species^ of war, to which their 
habits of life had peculiarly fitted them. They sallied out 
of their impenetrable forests and jungles, arid, with their 
arrows and tomahawks, committed daily waste upon the 
British army, surprising their sentinels, cutting off^^ their strag- 
glers, and even, when the alarm was given, and pursuit com- 
menced, they fled, with a swiftness the speed of cavalry could 
not overtake, into rocks and fastnesses, whither it was danger- 
ous to follow them. 

3. In order to limit, as far as possible, this species of war, 
in which there was so much loss and so little honor, it was the 
custom of every regiment to extend its outposts to a great dis- 
tance beyond the encampments ; to station sentinels some 
miles in the woods, and keep a constant guard round the main 
body. A regiment of foot® was, at this time, stationed upon 
the confines of a boundless® savannah. Its particular office 
was to guard every avenue of approach to the main body ; the 
sentinels, whose posts penetrated into the woods,® were sup- 
plied from the ranks, and the service of this regiment was 
thus more hazardous than that of any other. Its loss was 
likewise great. The sentinels were perpetually surprised 
upon their posts by the Indians ; and, what was most astonish- 
ing, they were 'borne oflf their stations without communicating 
any alarm, or being heard of afterwards. 

4. Not a trace was left of the manner in which they had 
been conveyed away, except that, upon one or two occasions, 
a few drops of blood* had appeared upon the leaves which 
covered the ground.® Many imputed this unaccountable dis- 
appearance to treachery, and suggested as an unanswerable 
argument, that the men thus surprised might at least have fired 
their muskets, and communicated the alarm to the contiguous 
posts. Others, however, who could not be brought to consider 
it as treachery, were content to receive it as a mystery which 
time would explain. One morning, the sentinels having been 
stationed as usual over night, the guard went at sunrise to're>- 
iieve 8 post which extended a considerable distance into the 
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wood. The sentinel was gone ! The surprise was great ; 
but the circumstance had occurred before. They left another 
man and departed, wishing him better luck. " You need not 
be afraid," said the man with warmth, " I shall not desert." 

5. The relief-company returned to the guard-house. The 
sentinels were replaced every four hours, and at the appointed 
time the guard again marched to relieve the post. To their 
inexpressible astonishment, the man was gone ! they searched 
round the pog^, but no traces could be found of his disappear- 
ance. It was necessary that the station , from a stronger motive 
than ever, should not remain unoccupied ;^ they were com- 
pelled to leave another man and returned, ruminating upon 
this strange circumstance, to the guard-house. The supersti- 
tion^^ of the soldiers was awakened, and terror ran through^ the 
regiment. The colonel being apprised of the occurrence, 
signified his intention to accompany the guard, when they re* 
lieved the sentinel they had left. At the appointed time th^ 
all marched together, and to their unutterable wonder, they 
found the post vacant, and the man gone ! 

6. Under these circumstances, the colonel hesitated whether 
he should again submit the post to a single sentinel. The 
cause of these repeated disappearances of men, whose courage 
and honesty were never suspected, must be discovered,? and 
it seemed not likely that this discovery could be obtained by 
persisting in the old method. Three brave men were now 
lost to the regiment, and to assign the post to a fourth, seemed 
nothing else but giving him up to destruction. The poor® fel- 
low, whose turn it was to take the station, though a man in 
other respects® of incomparable resolution,!^ trembled from head 
to foot. " I must do my duty,"^ said he to the officer, " I know 
that ; but I should like to lose my life with more credit." 

7. " I will leave no man," said the colonel, " against his 
will." A man immediately stepped^from the ranks, and de- 
sired to take the post. Every mouth commended his resolu- 
tion. " I will not be taken alive," said he, " and you shall 
hear of me on the least alarm.cr At all events 1 will £ure my 
piece if I hear the least noise.® If a crow chatters,o or a leaf 
falls, you shall hear my musket. You may be alarmed when 
nothing is the matter ; but you must take the chance of that, as 
the condition of my making the discovery." The colonel ap- 
plauded his courage, and told him he would be right to fire 
npon the l.e^st noise® which was ambiguous. Hi^ comrades 
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shook hands with him, and left him with a melancholy fore* 
boding. The company marched back, and waited the event in 
the guard-house with die most anxious® curiosity. 

8. An hour had elapsed, and every ear was upon the rack 
for the discharge of the musket, when, upon a suddeUy^^ the, 
report was heard. The guard immediately marched, accom- 
panied, as before, by the colonel, and some of the most ex- 
perienced officers of the regiment. As they approached the 
post, they saw the man advancing towards them, dragging^* 
another man on the ground by the hair of his head. When 
they came up to him, it appeared to be an Indian whom he 
had shot. An explanation was immediately required. " I 
told your honor," said the man, " I should fire if I heard the 
least noise. The resolution I hsid taken has saved my life and 
led to the discovery. I had not been long on my post when I 
heard a rustling at some short distance ; I looked and saw an 
American hog, such as are common in the woods, crawling 
along the ground, and seemingly looking for nuts under the 
trees and among the leaves. 

9. " As these animals are so very common, I ceased to 
consider it for some minutes ; but being on the constant alarm 
and expectation of attack, and scarcely knowing what was to 
be considered a real cause of apprehension, or what was not, 
I kept my eyes vigilantly fixed upon it, and marked its pro- 
gress among the trees. Still there was no need to give the 
alarm, and my thoughts, were, notwithstanding, directed to 
danger from another quarter. It struck me, however, as some- 
what singular, to see this animal making, by a circuitous pas- 
sage, for a thick coppice immediately behind my post. I there- 
fore kept my eye more intently fixed upon it, and as it was 
now within a few yards of the coppice, hesitated whether I 
should not fire. My comrades, thought I, will laugh^ at me for 
alarming them by shooting a pig ! I had almost resolved to 
let it alone, when, just as it approached the thicket, I thought 
I observed it give an unusual spring. 

10. "I no longer hesitated ; I took my aim ; discharged 
my piece, and the animal was instantly stretched before 
me, with a groan which I conceived to be that of a human 
creature. I went up to it, and judge my astonishment, when 
I found I had killed an Indian.® He had enveloped himself 
with the skin of one of these wild hogs, so artfully and com- 
pletely, his hands and feet were so entirely concealed in it, 

18* 
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and his gait and appearance were so exactly correspondent to 
that of the animal's, that, imperfectly as they are always seen 
through the trees and jungles, the disguise^ could not be pene- 
trated at a distance, and scarcely discovered upon the nearest 
inspection. He was armed with a dagger and a tomahawk.'' 
Such was the substance of this man's relation. The cause 
of the disappearance of the other sentinels was now apparent. 
The Indians, sheltered in this disguise, secreted themselveft 
in the coppice,® watched the moment when they could throw. 
it off, burst upon the sentinels without previous alarm, and, too 
quick to give them an opportunity to discharge their pieces,^ 
slew them with their tomahawks, and bore their bodies away, 
which they concealed among the leaves at some distance. 
Whatever circumstances of wonder may appear in the present 
relation, there are many now alive who can attest its authen- 
tioity. 

a Why a capitall b Sound of g ? c Sound of u 7 d ^ 45, e Giv« 
<he sound of the vowel. / Use of these commas 1 g Give the reason foi 
the punctuation, m § 49. 1 . n Sound of ti? o § 47. 

No. 1. What was the American war considered to be 1 What did Wash- 
ihgton say to his soldiers 1 How did the Indians carry on war 1 Where 
were some o( the sentinels stationed 1 Why was this dangerous 1 What is 
said of the disappearance of some of the soldiers 1 What was this imputed 
to 1 How many men did they lose in this way ? What did the next man 
say he would do 1 What happened in about an hour? W iio went to the 
place ? What did they see 1 Give a description of this man's adventure. 
How was the Indian armed 1 How was the disappearance of the other sen- 
•iinels accoimted for 1 

No. 2. Surprise, contend, impenetrable, useful, combined, committed, 
swiftness, hazardous, disappearance, distance^ unoccupied, persisting, ob- 
tain, explanation, imperfectly, inspection, boundless, depart. 

No. 3« Ver-dur for verd-yure, rid-gi-ment for reg-i-ment, conHMite for con- 
ceit. 

No. 6. What is the use of these marks ,;:•!.' t ]() in composition 1 

No. 7. Right and rite, ear and ere, lid and lead, hair and hare» groan and 
frown. 

No. 10. Analyze the first verse. 

No. 12. Spell and define all the words in the second verse. 

Mention the different meanings of bank, found, even, foot, spring. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

THE TOWN PUMP. 

1. Noon, by the north clock! Noon, by the east!* High 
noon** too, by those hot sun-beams which fall, scarcely aslope,^ 
upon my head,^ and almost make the water bubble and smoke 
in the trough under my nose/ Truly we public characters 
have a tough^ time** of it ! And, among all the town officers, 
chosen at March meeting, where is he that sustains, for a sin- 
gle year, the burden of such manifold duties as are imposed, 
in perpetuity, upon the Town Pump ?c 

2. The title of town-treasurer, is rightfully mine, as guardi- 
an of the best treasure that the town has. The overseers of 
the poor ought to make me their chairman, since I provide 
bountifully for the pauper, without expense to him that pays 
taxes. I am at the head of the fire department, and one of 
ihe physicians of the board of health. As a keeper of the 

Eeace, all water drinkers will confess me equal to the consta- 
le. I perform some of the duties of the town clerk, by pro- 
mulgating public notices, when they are pasted on my front.^ 

3. To speak within bounds,'^ I am chief person of the mu- 
nicipality, and exhibit, moreover, an admirable pattern to my 
brother officers, by the cool,*> steady, upright, downright, and 
impartial discharge of my business,g^ and the constancy with 
which I stand to my post. Summer or winter, nobody seeks 
me in vain ; for all day long I am seen at the busiest corner, 
just above the market, stretching out my arms, to rich and poor 
alike ;* and at night 1 hold a lantern over my head, both to 
show where I am, and keep people out of the gutters.<^ 

4. At this sultry noon-tide,^^ I am cup-bearer to the parched 
populace, for whose*" benefit an iron globe is chained to my 
waist. Like a dram-seller on the mall, on muster-day ,o I cry 
aloud to all and sundry, in my plainest accents and at the very 
tip-top of my voice. Here it is, gentlemen ! Here is the good 
hquor \^ Walk up, walk up, gentlemen, walk up, walk up !* 
Here is the superior stuff! Here is the unadulterated ale of 
father Adam^ — better than Cogniac, Hollands, Jamaica, strong 
beer, or wine of any price ; here it is, by the hogshead or the 
single glass, and not a cent to pay ! Walk up, gentlemen, 
walk up, and help yourselves ! 
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5. It were a pity, if all this out-cry should draw no cub* 
tomers. Here they come. A hot day, gentlemen! Quaff 
and away again, so as to keep yourselyes in a nice cool sweat 
You, my friend, will need another cup-full to wash the dust out 
of your throat, if it be as thick there as it is on your cow-hide 
shoes. — I see that you have trudged half a score of miles, to- 
day, and, like a wise man, have passed by the taverns, and 
stopped at the running-brooks and well-curbs. Otherwise, be- 
twixt heat without and fire within, you would have been burnt 
to a cinder, or melted down to nothing at all, in the fashion of a 
jelly-fish. 

6. Drink, and make room for that other fellow, who seeks 
my aid to quench the fiery fever of last night's potations, which 
he drained from no cup of mine. Welcome, most rubicund 
Sir ! You and I have been great strangers, hitherto ; nor, to 
confess the truth, will my nose be anxious for a closer intima- 
cy, till the fumes of your breath be a little less potent. 

7. Mercy on you, man ! The water absolutely hisses down 
your red hot gullet, and is converted quite into steam™ in the 
miniature Tophet, which you mistake for a stomach. Fill 
again, and tell me, on the word of an honest toper,^ did yon 
ever, in cellar, tavern, or any other kind of dram shop, spend 
the price of your children's food, for a swig half so delicious ? 
Now, for the first time these ten years, you know the flavor of 
cold water. Good bye ; and, whenever you are thirsty, recol- 
lect that I keep a constant supply, at the old stand. 

8. Who next ? Oh, my little friend, you are let loose from 
school, and come hither to scrub your blooming face, and drown* 
the memory of certain taps of the ferule, and other school-boy 
troubles, in a draught from the Town Pump. Take it, pure as 
the current of your young^ life, take it, and may your heart 
and tongue never be scorched^ with a fiercer thirst thdn now ! 

9. There, my dear child, put down the cup, and yield your 
pla(!e to this elderly gentleman, who treads so tenderly™ over 
the paving-stones, that I suspect he is afraid of breaking them. 
What ! he limps by, without so much as thanking me, ajs if my 
hospitable offers were meant only for people who have no wine- 
cellars. 

10. Well, well, sir — ^no harm done, I hope ! Go draw the 
cork, tip the decanter ; but, when your great foe shall set you 
a-roaring, it will be no affair of mine. If gentlemen love the 
pleasant titillation of the gout, it is all one to the Town Pumpt 
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This thirsty dog, with his red tongue lolling out, does not 
scorn my hospitality, but stands on his hind legs and laps 
eagerly out of the trough. See how lightly he capers away 
again ! Jowler, did your worship ever have the gout ?l 

1 1 . Your pardon, good people ! I must interrupt my stream 
of eloquence, and spout forth^ a stream of water, to replenish 
the trough for this teamster and his two yoke of oxen, who 
have come from Topsfield, or somewhere along that way. No 
part of my business is pleasanter than the watering of cattle. 
Look ! how rapidly they lower the water-mark on the side of 
the trough,^ till their capacious stomachs are moistened with a 
gallon or two a-piece, and they can afford time to breathe it in, 
with sighs^ of calm enjoyment. Now they roll their quiet eyes 
around the brim of their monstrous drinking-vessel. An ox is 
your true toper. 

12. I hold myself the grand reformer of the age. From my 

Sieut, and such spouts as mine, must flow the stream that shall 
eanse our earth of the rast portion of its crime and anguish, 
which has gushed from the fiery fountains of the still. In this 
mighty enterprise, the cow shall be my great confederate. 
Milk and water ! 

13. The Town Pump and the cow! Such is the glorious 
copartnership that shall finally monopolize the whole business 
of quenching thirsts. Blessed consummation ! ThenP Pov- 
erty shall pass away from the land, finding no hovel so wretch- 
ed, where her squalid form may shelter itself. Then Disease, 
for lack of other victims, shall gnaw his own heart,? and die. 
Then Sin, if she do not die, shall lose half her strength. 

14. Then there will be no war of households. The husband 
and wife, drinking deep of peaceful joy — a calm bliss of tem- 
perance affections — shall pass hand in hand through life, and 
lie down, not reluctantly, at its protracted close. To them the 
past will be no turmoil of mad dreams, nor the future an eter- 
nity of such moments as follow the delirium of the drunkard. 
Their dead faces shall express what their spirits were, and are 
to be, by a lingering smile of memory and hope. 

15. Ahem ! Dry work, this speechifying, especially to all 
unpractised orators. I never conceived till now, what toil the 
temperance lecturers undergo for my sake. Hereafter, they 
shall have the business to themselves. Do, some kind Chris- 
tian, pump a stroke or two, just or wet my whistle. Thank 
you, Sir. 
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] 6. Are you all satisfied ?l Then wipe your mouths, my 
good friends ; and, while my spout has a moment's leisure, I 
will delight the town with a few historical reminiscences. In 
far antiquity, beneath a darksome shadow of venerable boughs, 
B spring bubbled out of the leaf-strewn* earth, in the very spot 
where you now behold me on the sunny pavement. The wa- 
ter was as bright and clear, and as precious,^ as liquid dia* 
monds. The Indian sagamores drank of it, from time imme- 
morial, till the fatal deluge of the fire-water burst upon the 
red men, and swept their whole race away from the cold foun- 
tains. 

17. Endicott and his followers came next, and oflen kneh 
down to drink, dipping their long beards'* in the spring. The 
richest goblet then, was of birch bark. Governor Winthrop, 
after a journey a-foot from Boston, drank here, out of the hol- 
low of his hand. For many years it was the watering place, 
and as it were, the wash-bowl of the vicinity — whither all de- 
cent folks resorted to purify their visages, and gaze at them 
afterwards — at least, the pretty maidens did — ^in the mirror, 
which it made. 

18. One generation after another of those who drank of its 
waters, cast their waxing and waning shadows into its glassy 
bosom, and vanished from the earth, as if mortal life were but 
a fleeting image in a fountain. Finally, the fountain vanished 
also. Cellars were dug on all sides ; and cart loads of gravel 
were flung upon its sources, whence oozed a turbid stream, 
forming a mud-puddle at the comer of the streets. 

19. In the hot months, when its refreshment was most need- 
ed, the dust flew in clouds over the forgotten birth-place of the 
waters, now their grave. But in the course of time, a town 
pump was sunk into the source^ of the ancient spring ; and 
when the first decayed, another took^ its place — ^and then an- 
other — till here I stand, gentlemen and ladies, to serve you 
with my iron goblet. 

20. Drink and be refreshed the water is as pure and cool 
as that which slaked the thirst of the red 8agamore<> beneath 
the aged boughs though now the gem of the wilderness is 
treasured under these hot stones where no shadow falls but 
from the brick buildings and be it the moral of my story 
that as this wasted and long lost fountain is now known and 
prized again so shall the virtues of cold water too little val- 
ued since our fathers' days be recognized by all. 
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a § 26. 3. b Sound of the vowel 1 /Sound of «? c § 3. 6. d Give 
the rule for the punctuation, m $ 22. 1. o§ 19. 1* J? § 24. 1. t Sound 
ofgfc? /§ 3, 2 g J23. 1. 

No. 1. Who sustains the greatest amount of manifold duties 1 What 
title ought it to have 1 What station does it hold in the municipality 1 
What does it exhibit to its brother officers 1 What is his business at noon- 
tide 1 How does it invite all 1 Who comes first 1 Describe the one 
who comes second. Who next 1 How was his speech interrupted 1 
What does the pump consider itself? What is to proceed from him 1 
What does it think of speechifying 1 What is the moral of this story 1 

No. 2. Perpetuity, department, exhibit, sustains, intimacy, delicious, ten- 
derly, replenish, elegance, households, venerable, immemorial, scarcely. 

No. 3. Strange for strainge, con-sar-ning for oon-cern-ing, sar-vant for 
ser-vant. 
. No. 6. Punctuate the last verse, and give the reason for each point. 

No. 8. $ 3. 4. 5. 7. 9. 11. 12 

No. 10. Let the teacher point out, as a lesson, first verse. 

The pupil ought to be particular in the exercises, as it is of the utmost 
BDportance to him. 

What meaning is opposite to down, great, dead, just, long, pure, hot, 
pablic 1 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

READING.* 

• 

1. Amidst the profusion of advantages we enjoy in the pre- 
sent state, that of the art of printing must not be considered as 
the least. Before this happy invention, it need not be said 
what difficulties were in the way to mental acquirements. This 
art is replete with a variety of pleasant and lasting effects, and 
though, like all other favors, abused by the vicious and profane, 
it will be considered by the pious and wise as a cause for great 
gratitude. 

2. As to reading, the sacred oracles should occupy our at- 
tention, and be the subject of our study, in preference to any 
other book whatever. Its sublime descriptions, historic rela- 
tions, pure doctrines, and interesting sentiments, should not 
only be read, but remembered by all. 

3. In the reading of other books the same object should be 
kept in view, as in reading this ; I mean the improvement of 

• These anecdotes on reading are selected from the works of Buck, and 
tke pupil ought to read it with care, as it will show him the importance of 
readings understandingly. 



1 
4 
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OUT minds and the rectitude of our conduct. Some, indeed, 
read only for amusement, and not for profit, and on this account 
it is that they prefer a novel to a book that is calculated for 
real instruction, not remembering that these works of imagina- 
tion, while they tend to raise pleasing sensations, too often in- 
fuse the subtle poison of loose principles and baneful immo- 
rality. 

4. There are others who seem to have no taste for reading of 
any kind. Such we cannot expect to have enlarged minds oi 
extensive knowledge ; nor can they, I think, be the most happy 
part of the human race. " Sorrow," as one observes, ** is a kind 
of rust of the soul which every new idea contributes in its pas- 
sage to scour away. It is the putrefaction of stagnant life, 
and is remedied by exercise and motion." By reading, the 
mind is often refreshed, the powers exerted and enlivened, and 
the judgment informed. Men of sense and of religion have 
always delighted in it, and even amidst the bustle of the gay 
world, and in the brilliant career of heroism, men have retain- 
ed a taste for reading. 

5. Alexander was very fond of reading. Whilst he was 
filling the world with the fame of his victories, marking his 
progress by blood and slaughter, marching over smoking towns 
and ravaged provinces, and though hurried on by fresh ardor 
to new victories, yet he found time hang heavy upon him when 
he had no book. 

6. Brutus spent among books all those moments which he 
could spare from the duties of his office ; even the day before 
the celebrated battle of Pharsalia, which was about to decide 
riie empire of the universe, he was busy in his tent, and em- 
ployed till night in making an extract from Polybius. 

7. Pliny, the elder, while at his meals, made some one read 
to him ; and, when he traveled, he had always a book and con- 
veniences for writing along with him. 

8. Petrarch was always low spirited when he did not read 
or write. That he might not lose time when he traveled, he 
wrote in all the inns where he stopped. One of his friends, 
the bishop of Cavillon, fearing that he would by this ardor in- 
jure his health, begged him one day to give him the key of his 
library. Petrarch consented, not knowing what he was going 
to do with it. The bishop locked up his books, and forbade 
him to read or write for ten days. Petrarch obeyed, though 
with the greatest reluctance ; but the first day appeared longer 
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to him than a year ; the second, he had a headache from morn- 
ing to night, and the third, he found himself, early in the morn- 
ing, very feverish. The good bishop, touched with his con- 
dition, restored him the key, and at the same time his health 
and spirits. 

9. Alcibiades, meeting with a schoolmaster who had none 
of Homer's works, could not forbear giving him a box on the 
ear, and treating him as an ignorant fellow, and one who could 
not make any other than ignorant scholars. " Must we not 
8^ the same,'' says RoUin, " of a professor who has no books ?" 

10. Valesius borrowed books of every body, and used to say, 
" He learned more from borrowed books than from his own ; 
because, not having the same opportunity of reviewing them, 
he read them with more care." 

11* Archbishop Usher, suspecting that the Fathers had been 
nisqiioted by Stapleton, a Papist, took up a firm resolution, 
** That in due time, (if God gave him life,) he would read all 
the Fathers, and trust none but his own eyes in searching out 
their sense :" which great work he began at twenty years of 
age, and finished at thirty-eight ; strictly confining himself to 
lead such a portion every day, fron| which he sufifered no occa- 
sion to divert him. 

12. William King, the poet, at eighteen years of age, was 
elected to Christ's Church, where he is said to have prosecu- 
ted his studies with so much intense ness and activity, that, be- 
fore he was of eight years standing, he had read over and made 
remarks upon twenty-two thousand odd hundred books and 
manuscripts. 

13. Pope says, "That from 14 to 20 he read only for amuse- 
ment ; from 20 to 27 for improvement and instruction ; that, in 
the first part of his time, he desired only to know ; and in the 
second, he endeavored to judge." 

14. Bishop Butler's abstruse work on the analogy of religion 
to human nature, was a favorite book with Queen Caroline. 
She told Mr. Sale, the orientalist, " That she read it every day 
at breakfast ;" so light did her metaphysical mind make of that 
book, which Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of Winchester, said he could 
never look into without making his headache. 

15. There are some books which require peculiar attention 
in reading, in order to understand them. A spruce macaroni 
was boasting, one day, that he had the most happy genius in 
the world, " Every thing," said he, " is easy to me ; people 

19 
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call Euclid's Elements a hard book ; but I read it yesterday 
from begiiming to end in a piece of the afternoon, between 
dinner and tea-time." " Read all Euclid, answered a gentleman 
present, " in one afternoon ! How was that possible ?" " Upon 
my honor I did, and never read smoother reading in my life." 
*< Did you master all the demonstrations, and solve all the prob- 
lems, as you went ?" " Demonstrations and problems ! I 
suppose you mean the a's, b's, and c's ; and I's, and 2*8, and 
3*8 ; and the pictures of scratches and scrawls ? No, no ; I j 
skipt all they. I only read Euclid himself ; and all Euclid I 
did read ; and in one piece of the afternoon, too." Alas ! bow 
many such readers are there ! Such are likely to get as mdch 
knowledge of the subject they read as this young man did of 
geometry ! t 

16. " Those who have collected books, and whose good na- i 
tare has prompted them to accommodate their friends with t 
them, will feel the sting of an answer which a man of wit made l 
to one who lamented the difficulty which he found in persua- \z 
ding his friends to return the volumes he had lent them: i 
" Sir," said he, " your acquaintance find, I suppose, that it is 
much more easy to retain the books themselves, than what is 
contained in them." I would just observe here, that nothing 
can be more mean and unkind than to borrow books of persons, 
and to lose them, as is too frequently the case. If my friend 
gratifies my request in lending ; if, by so doing, he saves me 
the expense of purchasing ; or if, also, by the loan I gain con- 
siderable information or intellectual profit, it is base and un- 
grateful either to suffer the book to be injured, or not to return 
it. I give this as a hint to some who are more in the habit of 
borrowing, than returning books. 

17. " He who would read with pleasure," says Dr. Knox, 
" will attend to the times of the day, and the seasons of the 
year. The morning has been universally approved of as the j 
best time for study ; the afternoon may be most advantageously ' 
spent in improving conversation. Those faculties which be- i 
fore dinner are capable of engaging in the acutest and subli- 
mest disquisitions, are found, by general experience, to be com- j^ 
paratively dull and stupid after it." " I know not how it is,** L 
said a celebrated writer, " but all my philosophy, in which I ^ 
was so warmly engaged in the morning, appears like nonsense || 
as soon as I have dined." Very hot weather is particulariy C 
unfavorable to reading. The months of July, August, and SejH j 
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tember, are by no means the seasons in which the fruits of th# 
mind arrive at maturity. 

18. "The following observations of a late writer are per- 
haps suited to this place. " There are three capital mistakes," 
says he, " in regard to books. Some, through their own indo* 
lence, and others, from a sincere belief of the vanity of human 
science, read no hook but the Bible, But these good men do 
not consider that, for the same reasons, they ought not to 
preach sermon^ ; for sermons are lihri^ ore, vivaque, voce, pro* 
Huneiati, The holy scriptures are illustrated by other wri- 
tings. Lite^as misceo profanas, ut sacras illustrent, says one» 
who well exemplified the rule. 

19. '* Others collect great quantities of books for show, and 
not for service. This is a vast parade, even unworthy of re* 
proof. If an illiterate man thinks by this art to cover lus igno- 
Tance, he mistakes ; he affects modesty, and dances naked in a 
net to hide his shame 1 

20. " Others purchase large libraries with a sincere design 
of reading all the books. But a very large library is learned 
luxury, not elegance, much less utility. ^^ Much reading is nO 
proof of much learning ; fast readers are often desultory ones. 
Hence^the reason some know so little is, because they read so 
much.^ The helluo librorum and the true scholar are two very 
different characters. Yet we are told of the famoua Perkins, 
that he had the knack of quickly running through a folio, and 
entering entirely into the author's subject, while he appeared 
to be only skimming the surface ; but then it must be remem- 

^bered he was a man of uncommon quickness and penetration. 



LESSON XXXIX. 



STUDY.* 



1. While some are lost in dissipation and thoughtlessness, 
there are others whose minds are absorbed in diligent and la- 
borious study. And, indeed, to have no taste for intellectual 
pleasures, seems to put a man but a small remove from the 

iuiimal tribes. He who cannot bear thinking, or at least, has 

■ i I.I I ■ » 

* Let the teacher be particular in questioningr the piipiJs in this lesson. 



\ 
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no disposition for inyestigation^ but takes things merely froni 
the report of others, or as they are imposed upon him by cus- 
tom or prejudice 4 is a mere slave, and hardly can be wise. It 
is a remark worthy of attention, that '* Thinking has be^.n one 
of the least exerted privileges of cultit^ated humanity,^ It must 
be confessed there is too much truth in the observation. That 
all men think, is not denied ; but ahis I few think with pro* 
priety, few bend their thoughts to right objects, few divest 
themselves of the shackles of ignorance and custom ^ tobe how* 
ever, intelligent, to be candid, to be useful, a man should mure 
himself to application. In a word, he who would be happy in 
himself, respectable in society, and a blessing to the world^ 
should industriously persevere in the study of those subjects 
which are calculated to enlarge the mind, ameliorate the dis- 
position, and promote the best interests of mankind. 

Instances of Intense Study, S^e, 

2. Demosthenes' application to study was surprising. To 
be the more removed from noise, and less subject to distrac- 
tion, he caused a small chamber to be made for him under 
ground, in which he shut himself up, sometimes for whole 
months, shaving on purpose, half his head and face, that he 
might not be in a condition to go abroad. It was there, by 
the light of a small lamp, he composed the admirable orations, 
which were said, by those who envied him, to smell of the 
oil, to imply that they were too elaborate. " It is plain," re- 
plied he, " your's did not cost you so much trouble." He rose 
very early in the morning, and used to say that " he was sorry 
when any workman was at his business before him." He 
copied Thucydides' History eight times, with his own hand, 
in order to render the style of that great man familiar to him. 

3. Adrian Tumebus, an illustrious French critic, was inde- 
fatigable in his application to study, insomuch, that it was said 
of him, as it was of Budaeus, that he spent some hours of study 
even on the day he was married. 

4. Frederick Morel had so strong an attachment to study, 
that, when he was informed of his wife's being at the point of 
death, he would not lay down his pen till he had finished what 
he was upon ; and when she was dead, as she was before 
they could prevail upon him to stir, he was only heard to re- 
ply coldly, " / am very sorry ; she was a good woman. ^^ 

5. Sir Isaac Newton, it is said, when he had any mathe- 
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matical problems or solutions in his mind, would never quit 
the subject on any account. Dinner has been often three 
liours ready for him before he could be brought to table. HLsr 
man often said, when he has been getting up of a morning, he 
has sonoietimes began to dress, and with one leg in his breech- 
es, sat down again on the bed, where he has remained for 
hours before he has put his clothes on. 

6. Mr. Abraham Sharp, the astronomer, through his love of 
study, was very irregular as to his meals, which he frequently 
took in the following manner : A little square hole, something 
like a window, made a communication between the room 
where he usually studied, and another chamber in the house 
where a servant could enter ; and before this hole he had cqn* 
trived a sliding board ; the servant always placed his victuals 
m this hole, without speaking a word, or making the least 
noise ; and when he had a little leisure he visited his cup- 
board, to see what it contained, to satisfy his hunger or thirst. 
But it often happened that the breakfast, the dinner, and the. 
supper remained untouched by him, when the servant went to 
remove what was left ; so deeply was he sometimes engaged! 
in his calculations and solemn musings. It is related, that, at 
one time, after his provisions had been neglected for a long 
season, his family, being uneasy, resolved to break in upon 
his retirement ; he complained, but with great mildness, thai 
they had disconcerted his thoughts, in a chain of calculations 
which had cost him intense application for three days suc- 
cessively. On an old oak table, where for a long course of 
years he used to write, cavities might easily be perceived, 
worn by the perpetual rubbing of his arms and elbows. 

7. Such has been the pleasure arising from reading and 
study, that even the full prospect of death itself has not eradi* 
cated the love of it. 

8. Of the famous Hooker, it is related, that notwithstand- 
ing his severe and lingering illness, he continued his studies 
to the last. He strove particularly to finish his Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and said often to a friend who visited him daily, that 
" he did not beg a long life of God for any other reason, but 
to live to finish the three remaining books of Polity ; and then. 
Lord, let thy servant depart in peace," which was his usual 
expression. A few days before his death his house was rob- 
bed ; of which, having notice, he asked, " Are my books and 
written papers safe ?" And being answered that they were, 

19* 
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** Then," said he, " it matters not, for no other loss can trouble 



me. 



9. A singular circumstance is related of the illustrious Boer- r 
haave, who kept feeling his pulse, the morning of his death, ': 
to see whether it would beat till a book he was eager to see i^ 
was published. He read the book, and said, " Now the busi- 
ness of life is over." 

10. When Gesner found his last hour approaching, he gave ^ 
orders to be carried into his study, that he might meet death Ml 
in a place which had been most agreeable to him in his life. ' 

The Progress of Old Age in New Studies, ; 

11. Cato, at eighty years of age, thought proper to learn 
Creek ; and Plutarch, almost as late in life, Latin. 

12. Henry Spelman, having neglected the sciences in his 
youth, cultivated them at fifty years, and produced good fruit 

13. Fairfax, having been general of the parliamentary for* ' 
ces, retired to Oxford to take his degrees in law. 

; 14. Colbert, the famous French Minister, almost at sixty, 
returned to his Latin and law studies. 

15. Tellier, the chancellor of France, learnt logic merely 
for an amusement, to dispute with his grandchildren. 

16. Though the above instances be somewhat singular, yet 
young persons should beware of procrastination, and not lose 
the present moment in expectation of improving the future. 
Very few are capable of making any proficiency under the 
decrepitude of old age, and when they have been long accus- 
tomed to negligent habits. Great defects and indigested eru- 
dition have often characterized the " opsimatheis," or " late 
learned." 

Singular Methods of Study, 

17. It is recorded of Anthony Magliabechi, that his atten- 
tion was continually absorbed day and night among his books. 
An old cloak served him for a gown in the day, and for bed 
clothes at night. He had one straw chair for his table, and 
another for his bed, in which he generally remained fixed, in 
the midst of a heap of volumes and papers,' until he was over- 
powered with sleep ; with all this intense application to read- 
ing, his knowledge was well estimated in the observation ap- 
plied to him, that he was a learned man among booksellers, 
and a bookseller among the learned. 

18. John Williams, an English prelate, used to study in a 
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particular way. He used to allot one month to a certain prov- 
ince, esteeming variety almost as refreshing as cessation from 
labor ; at the end of which he would take up some other mat- 
ter, and so on till he came round to his former courses. This 
method he observed, especially in his theological studies, and 
he found his account in it. 

19. David Blondel, a protestant minister, in the 17th cen- 
tnry, had been esteemed one of those who had the greatest 
'knowledge of ecclesiastical and civil history. He had a very 
singular way of stud3dng: he lay on the ground, and had 
round about him the books which he wanted for the work he 
was about. 

20. Descartes used to lay in bed sixteen hours every day, 
with the curtains drawn, and the windows shut. He imagin- 
ed, that in that easy and undisturbed situation he had more 
command over his mind, than when it was interrupted by ex- 
ternal objects. And Malebranche used to meditate witK his 
windows shut, as the light was a disturbance to him. 

21. Mezerai, the famous historian, used to study and write 
by candle light, even at noon day in summer ; and, as if there 
had been no sun in the world, always waited upon his com- 
pany to the door with a candle in his hand. 

22. The famous Mr. Brindley, when any extraordinary 
difficulty occurred to him in the execution of his works, gene- 
rally retired to bed, and has been known to lie there one, two, 
or ^ee days, till he has surmounted it. He would then giet 
up, and execute his design without any drawing or model, for 
he had a prodigious memory, and carried every thing in his 
head. 

Anecdotes, including Advice to Students. 

23. He who would wish to make any proficiency in any 
science, must give himself to study. Knowledge is not to be 
gained by wishing, or acquired by dignity and wealth. Appli- 
cation is necessary both for prince and peasant. Many in 
elevated situations are very desirous of the honor, but averse 
to the labor of intellectual attainments. 

24. Euclid was asked, one day, by King Ptolemaeus Lagus, 
"Whether there was not a shorter and easier way to the 
knowledge of geometry than that which he had laid down in 
his elements ?" He answered, that " there was indeed no 
royal road to geometry." In the same manner, when Alex- 
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ander wanted to learn geometry by some easier and shorter 
method, he was told by his preceptor, that <' he must here be 
content to travel the same road with others ; for that all things 
of this nature were equally difficult to prince and people." 
We may apply this observation to learning in general. If we 
wish to enjoy the sweets, we must encounter the difficulties 
of acquisition. The student must not be always in the world, 
or living at his ease, if he wish to enlarge his mind, inform 
his judgment, or improve his powers. He must read, think, 
remember, compare, consult, and digest, in order to be wise 
and useful. 

25. Dr. Whitaker gave the following three rules to Mr, 
Boyce, when a student : — 1 . To study always standing. 
2. Never to study in a window. 3. Never to go to bed widi 
his feet cold. 

26. Night studies are very prejudicial to the constitution, 
and ought to be avoided by all who wish to prolong their liveSi 
and to be useful in their day and generation. 

27. Thuanus tells us of Acidalius, that his excessive appli- 
cation to study was the occasion of his untimely death ^ and 
that his sitting up of nights brought upon him a distemper 
which carried him off in three days, at the age of 28. Liord 
Bacon greatly impaired his constitution by this. Hervey and 
Toplady did the same ; and it is said of Dr. Owen, that he 
would have gladly exchanged all the learning he hsid gotten 
by night studies for the health he had lost thereby. " Noc- 
temal studies, (says Dr. Knox,) too long and too closely con- 
tinned, seldom fail to injure the eyes, and together with them 
the whole nervous system. They who are impelled by ne- 
cessity to work by night and by day, must, indeed, submit 
with patience to their destiny ; but that he who is master of 
his time should chain himself down to a more exhausting toil 
than the labor of the galley slave, is a species of folly ap- 
proaching to insanity. And, indeed, I know of nothing more 
likely to produce madness than intemperate study, with want 
of exercise, want of air, and want of sleep. It will, after all, 
be but a poor comfort, to have gone through a whole library, 
and to have lost our eyes and our senses in the course of the 
laborious progress." 

28. However fond of study, therefore, let the student pay 
some attention to health. I know how it is when the mind is 
in pursuit of some favorite intellectual object, and how difil- 
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cult it is for the student who loves his study better than his 
life to think of relaxation, (especially when he finds no imme- 
diate inconveniences.) But should this book fall into the 
hands of any such, I entreat them to consider the advice of a 
physician, who thus observes — " Few diseases prove more 
fatal to the studious than consumption of the lungs. It is ne- 
cessary to observe that this organ cannot be duly expanded in 
those who do not take proper exercise ; and where that is the 
f case, obstructions and adhesions will ensue. Not only want 
' of exercise, but the posture in which studious persons gene- 
rally sit, is very hurtful to the lungs. Those who read or write 
much are liable to contract a habit of bending forward, and 
often press with their breasts upon a table or bench. This 
posture cannot fail to hurt the lungs. As studious people are 
necessarily much within doors, they should make choice of a 
large and well aired place for study. This would not only 
prevent the bad effects which attend confined air, but would 
cheer the spirits, and have a most happy influence both on the 
body and mind. It is said of Euripides, the tragedian, that 
he used to retire to a dark cave to compose his tragedies ; and 
of Demosthenes, the Grecian orator, that he chose a place for 
f vtndy where nothing could be heard or seen. With all defer- 
ence to such venerable names, we cannot help condemning 
their taste. A man may surely think to as good purpose in an 
elegant apartment as in a cave ; and may have as happy con- 
ceptions where the all-cheering rays of the sun render the air 
wholesome, as in places where they never enter. 

29. " Those who read or write much, should be very atten- 
tive to their posture. They ought to sit and stand by turns, 
always keeping as nearly in an erect posture as possible. 
Those who dictate, may do it walking. It has an excellent 
efTect frequently to read or speak aloud. This not only exer- 
cises the lungs, but almost the whole body. Hence studious 
people are greatly benefited by delivering discourses in public. 
Public speakers, indeed, sometimes hurt themselves by over 
acting their part ; but this is their own fault. The martyr to 
mere vociferation merits not our sympathy." 

30. Whatever love we bear to retirement, however attach- 
ed we may be to study, it is highly necessary that we should 
attend to exercise and lawful amusements for the sake of our 
health. 

31. Charles V., during his celebrated solitude, sometimes 
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cultivated th6 plants in his garden with his own hands, and 
sometimes rode out in the neighborhood ; and often relieved 
his mind in forming curious works of mechanism. Descartes 
spent the afternoon in the conversation of his friends, and in 
the cultivation of a small garden. After having in the morn- 
ing settled the place of a planet, in the evening he would 
amuse himself with watering a flower. Baf clay, in his leisure 
hours was a florist. Balsac amused himself with making pas- 
tils. Pecrese found his amusements amongst his medals* 
and antiquarian curiosities. Rohault wandered from shop to 
shop to observe the mechanics labor. Cardinal de Richlieu, 
amongst all his great occupations, found a recreation in violent 
exercise, such as jumping, &c. It is said of the very labori- 
ous Mr. Poole, that his common rule was, while he was enga- 
ged in writing his famous Synopsis, to rise about three or four 
o'clock in the morning, and continue his studies till the after- 
noon was pretty far advanced, when he went abroad, and 
spent the evening at some friend's house in cheerful conver- 
sation. 

32. "I might here mention the eflects which exercise Kas 
upon all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the understand- 
ing clear, the imagination untroubled, and refining those spir** i 
its that are necessary for the proper exertion of our intellect!- \ 
ual faculties, during the present laws of the union between 
soul and body. It is to a neglect in this particular that we 
must ascribe spleen, which is so frequent in men of studious i 
and sedentary tempers, as well as the vapors to which tho89 j 
of the other sex are so often subject." ^ 



LESSON XL. 

MOUNT STEWART. 

1 . We leisurely* circumnavigated the house of Mount Stew- 
art, which is ostensibly protected by a park of artillery, ten 
real live cannons, ready for duty, bristling along the front ;*> but, 
in spite of this formidable defense,^ I shall venture to hint, that 
the external aspect is very like that of a dilapidated barrack, 
greatly requiring a few touches^ of the trowel from some skill- 
ful architect, to metamorphose^ the very plain^ front into a more 
tasteful exterior. 
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2. The only ornaments of this edifice appeared on the lead- 
en water-pipes, which are each^ decorated with eighth coronets, 
reminding us of the gouty old peer in " Marriage a la Mode," 
who put a coronet on his crutch.? 

3. The entrance-liall at Mount Stewart is converted into a 
dining-room, and the door into a glass window,^ over the out- 
side of which is carved,^ in stone characters,^ this inscription, 
written by Prince Charles when in concealment on the island 
of Bote :^ 

" Henceforth, this hie to the afflicted be 
A place of refuge, as it was to me ;** 
The promises of blooming spring live here,' 
And all the blessings of the ripening year."' 

4. How much these lines might have gained in interest, if 
the royal fugitive had only added any allusion to his being a 
Christian !'° In the Swiss and German cottages, a text or a 
sentiment is very frequently engraved over the entrance, inti- 
mating the faith of their inmates ; and it was a good old cus- 
tom in our own country, thus to signify the belief and hope 
reigning within their walls,^ a magnificent specimen of which 
may be seen at Temple Newsome in Yorkshire, where a bat- 
tlement surrounds the lody roof, composed of capital letters, 
more than two feet long, standing up in full<^ relief^ against the 
iky. 

5. I walked round the towering walls to decipher this code 
of moral and religious duty, which has stood so many centuries, 
reminding the noble proprietors of that holy religion in which 
their fathers lived and died :^ 

6. " All Glory and Praise Be Given To God the Fa- 
ther, The Son and Holy Ghost, on High. Peace upon 
Earth. Good Will Towards Men. Honour and Trub 
Allegiance to our Gracious King. Loving Affections 
amongst His Subjects. Health and Plenty Within 
This House." 

7. Near the door at Mount Stewart, a good-humored watch- 
dog issued from its kennel, on the preventive service, but, ex- 
cept his rattling chains, there was nothing formidable about 
him. It was otherwise in respect to a large bird, ten times 
more ferocious, which strutted at large before the windows,^ 
magnificently dressed in black plumage and a red bill. 

8. This American pheasant made a formidable assault upon 
■ome visitors lately ; but, heedless of danger, we courageously 
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rang the bell and inquired if the pictures were at home, which 
most fortunately they were, and we obtained an immediate in- 
troduction to an interesting series of family portraits, standing 
in regular rotation, from the grim, grisly knights of ancient 
days, to the sleek, smiling courtiers^ of more recent years. 

9. Nothing in the way of sight-seeing interests me half so 
much, as to go Paul-Prying among the very rooms that have 
been inhabited by celebrated persons, and to see their almost 
living representations, which they sat for themselves, and ap- 
proved of, each beholding as in a glass the reflection of his 
own features,^ which now seemed to gaze upon us from the 
walls like silent ghosts" of the departed, exhibiting the very 
dress and attitude in which they formerly sat on those chairs 
where we sat, or gazed on the surrounding landscape which 
we were admiring. 

10. This is history and romance embodied at once before 
our eyes, and fills the mind with more of thought and reflec- 
tion than even imaginary or allegorical painting, which is the 
poetry of that noble art,l and affords pleasure of a totally dif- 
ferent kind,l peculiarly to be enjoyed when it raises^ elevated 
or devotional feelings, such as the paintings of Raphael, who 
consecrated his pencil successfully to sacred objects, declar- 
ing, that as he had not been bom with the eloquence of wri- 
ting or speaking, he would " paint to the glory of God." 

11. We now stood in a fine cheerful room, completely pan- 
nelled round with full-length portraits^ of celebrated persona- 
ges, each of whom had his eyes solemnly^ fixed upon us, as 
if he were asking what we thought of his appearance^ and 
character. As we sauntered along the apartments, every in- 
dividual had some story or anecdote connected with his name, 
which had already made me have a sort of imaginary sketch 
of him in my mind's eye. 

12. The Duchess of Lauderdale appeared first, looking as 
disagreeable and unamiable as she really was ; and that 
scourge of Scotland, her husband, was, to use a favorite ex- 
pression of young ladies^ in the present day, " a perfect hor- 
ror !"»n 

13. A curious proof of their^ pride may be seen at their 
splendid residence, Ham House, where the long receiving- 
room has a raised enclosure at the farthest end, calculated 
only to hold state chairs for their Graces. The grasping and 
smbitious^ Duchess had a blemished reputation, and was even 
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suspected of having acquired her widow*s weeds by the re- 
Tolting crime of poisoning the Duke,* to whom,^ before nuur- 
riage, she had been only too partial. 

14. I have been told that a gossiping chronicler'' of that 
period insinuates as much, sa3dng, '' age and discontent were" 
the chief ingredients of his Grace's death/ if the Duches^. 
and her physician were free from it ; she had got all from him 
she could expect, and was glad to be quit of him." 

15. The fashion, of late so universal in India, of a widow 
burning herself with the body of her husband, was first ia- 
troduced by the men,* because in any matrimonial fracas, the 
ladies were so apt to divorce themselves, by putting a sum- 
mary period to the existence of their better half. What af- 
fectionate solicitude married^ people would feel for each oth- 
er, if we established the law mentioned by Sinbad the Sailor, 
that even death itself was not to separate a happy or unhappy 
couple, but they were invariably to be buried together. 

16. The Prime minister. Lord Bute, appeared next,l so 
like George the Third, that they might have personated each 
other. He was a patriotic benefactor to Scotland, and among 
many other improvements, established the Botanical Garden 
in Edinburgh, and wrote, after his retirement^ from office, a 
work on British plants, in nine quarto volumes,^ of which he 
allowed only sixteen copies to be printed, though the copper- 
plates cost $5000. 

17. Those book-mongers, who estimate works by theii 
scarcity, would be frantic to obtain one of these rare editions, 
which should be paid^^ for with nothing more common than a 
Queen Anne's farthing, or the shilling in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, of which only one was ever allowed to be issued, be- 
cause the stamp too faithfully^ represented her majesty's 
wrinkles. The Prime Minister's son was so handsome and 
so silent, that when sent as Ambassador to Spain, an ill-na- 
tured wit of the day said he would do admirably at a court 
where there was little to say and nothing to do. 

18. We admired much Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans,^ the 
beautiful^ daughter of Charles the First, a grand, majestic'' 
looking personage, i)vith fine, commanding features, who 
shalred the fatal destiny of her unfortunate family, few or 
none of whom died in a regular way, but were all hurried out 
of the world by some cruel treachery or mischance. 

19. She was suspected to have been poisoned by her own 

20 
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bnsband, in a fit of jealousy ; but as the accusation was not i 
entirely proved, a verdict might then have been given, like ■ 
that of the Irish jury in a more recent case, " Not guilty,— < . 
but he had better not do it again."' 

20. In the dining-room at Mount Stewart hangs a portrait 
of Rubens, painted by himself; but artists on such occasions ;^' 
kave it all theirt own way, and generally make themselves ^ 
each a perfect Adonis on canvass, perhaps what they wish -- 
to be, rather than what they are. We also saw a portrait, the ' 
perpetrator of which was certainly not given to flattery, ex- - 
hibiting the countenance of Lady Jane Douglass, so well -- 
known to the Court of Session. 

21. She is dressed in a magnificent riding-habit of blue 
and gold, like an admiral's uniform,' which would have aston- 
ished a Stultz, and electrified the tournament itself !in The 
great law-suit of which Lady Jane was at all events the mo* m 
tiler, had a curious effect on the society of Lanarkshire, 
where the two families of Hamilton and Douglass became J 
naturally at enmity, and in the public meetings each party : 
stood at opposite ends of the room, surrounded by their re- 1 
spective friends,t and watching with jealousy the least^ suspi- i 
cion of attention to their adversaries. . 

22. "We were much entertained with a droll, animated pic<« | 
tnre of the great Lord Bute's three eldest daughters, all 
pretty ,1 playing at romps in a garden, and equipped for the 
occasion in rich satin dresses,7 lace aprons, Hsleeves k la Gar- 
san, and bodies to their frocks, apparently tighter than any 
stays. This has narrowly escaped being a good picture, and 
was the more interesting as all these three Graces made very 
Ulustrious marriages. 

23. One became Countess of Percy, who,l after fifteen 
years unhappiness, had her marriage annulled ;^ another 
Countess of Lonsdale, and the third Countess of Macartney, 
wife of the Ambassador to China. Not one of these three 
sisters had children. 

24. The second lady's husband succeeded a distant cousin, 
and got the estate without the title, but having the command 
of several votes in the House of Commons, applied to " the 
elder Pliny, Lord Chatham,*^ that the family honors might 
be continued to himself, ■ and, on being refused,^ merely tn* 
swered, in a threatening, tone, " We are seven;** This ai^gu* 
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ment produced the desired effect at that time, and in the pre- 
sent day it would have got him a dukedom. 

25. We were perfectly captivated by Kneller's portrait of 
the beautiful, witty, but cold-hearted and unamiahle Lady Ma* 
ry Wortley Montagu. It is loveliness* personified, with an 
earnest^ intense expression of countenance, like life itself.^ 
No wonder that Pope lost his wits, great as they were, at the 
sighf^ of that countenance, animated with humor, intellect, 
grace, and vivacity ,1 when the mere lifeless^ representation 
b so beyond a poet's dream. Her hair is unpowdered, and 
80 carelessly dressed, she seems to have passed her fingers 
through it only a minute before. 

26. No ornament disfigures her simple attire of rich white 
sstin, and she carries in her hand a book with golden clasps, 
very like a Bible, though the probability is rather against its 
having been one, unless merely carried for effect, like those 
3mu luive seen used by ladies' of fashion in London, set with 
clasps of turquoises and gold, as ornamental appendages to a 
dressing table. 

Where files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Kouge, ringlets, patches. Bibles, biJlet-doux.' 

27. IdP the dining-room hangs a beautiful mirror, presented 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to her daughter. Lady Bute, 
quite an old historical piece of furniture, which is perfectly 
unique, the surface being painted nearly all over with wreathe 
of roses and lilies,'' so that the glass only appears in patches, 
as if real flowers were strewed^ upon water. 

28. Lady Mary's granddaughter. Lady Macartney, seems 
to have inherited none of her beauty, but she may very well 
have been more amiable. The attitude of her picture is un- 
conunon, as she appears in a white muslin dressing-gown,^ 
and with a black ribbon drawn so tightly round her throat, 
that it choked me to look at her.^ She has her finger insert* 
ed,^ with an evident desire to loosen this uncomfortable bow- 
string, which the Thug himself need scarcely have tight- 
ened. 

29. It reminded us of the poor man in Yorkshire, who 
some years ago had epileptic fits,f and his widow told a friend 
*' her husband could not die, poor man, though he struggled 
so frightfully, till at last she took a clean piece of tape, and 
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twitched it round his neck, when he went off as quiet as a 
lamb."* 

30. A droll, fantastic-looking picture of Lady Mary Men- 
zies, served as a curious memorial of fashions long since ex- 
tinct, with her little pink hat whimsically perched on one side 
of her head, a pink velvet habit, and such a waist l*^ a sharp 
east wind would have cut her in two !* She has a shep- 
herdess's crook and a pet lamb beside her ; but if all that is 
said be true, a pack of cards would have been more appropri- 
ate, as many acres^ in Perthshire changed hands through her 
shufHing and dealing. She was sister to the Prime Minister, 
and had no family. 

31. Ladies long ago exhibited more peculiarities of char- 
Acter than now, when the stamp of nature is polished off, 
like a well-wom shilling,' and all seem exactly alike ; but 
among those we saw on canvass here, none interested my 
curiosity more than the beautiful and eccentric^ Duchess of 
Queensberry, who had a strange delight in going about in- 
cog.^ like Haroun Alarschid, dressed frequently as a dairy- 
maid. A whimsical proof of her skill in tormenting was 
shown when country neighbors came equipped" in their very 
best dresses to visit her Grace. 

32. She decoyed them out along the dirtiest roads, wearing 
her own cottage costume, and making the whole party sit 
tiown occasionally on any damp grass or mouldy walls, that 
seemed most certsdn to ruin their finery. No fictitious trage- 
dy could be more melancholy than that in which her mancBU- 
Ties involved the Marquis of Drumlanrig, her son, who was 
engaged to marry a very lovely and estimable young lady ;^ 
but the Duchess contrived to intercept their letters, persuaded 
the disappointed lover, during a prolonged absence, that Miss 
Mackay had actually married another, and hurried him into a 
union^ with the lady her Grace preferred.'^ 

33. Immediately afterwards the Marquis met the object of 
his earliest choice, and discovered the cruel deception his 
mother had practised upon him. On a journey with his bride, 
Scarcely three months after their union, he shot himself, and 
the widowed Marchioness did not long survive. 

34. No excuse can be pleaded for the Duchess unless the 
report be true that she was confined during some part of her 
youth in a straight jacket Miss Mackay afterwards became 
Mrs. Macleod of Talishei^ in Syke and an old clergyman 
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there in describing her to me observed' that she had become 
one of the most admirable women in her time '* fit not mereljr 
to hare been a Duchess but an Empress." 

SECOND PART. 

1. There are two fine gardens at Mount Stewart one for 
use and the other for ornament in the kitchen garden the 
apricots and turnips seemed to promise equally well and we 
discovered one fig-tree with about two hundred figs while 
others close by with the same advantages bore nothing but 
leaves forming an excellent* exemplification of the text " by 
their fruits ye shall know them." 

2. It is an interesting remark of Bishop Hall's, that our 
Saviour, after exhibiting so many miracles of mercy to man- 
kind on earth, chose at last to exemplify the future vengeance 
of God against sinners, not upon a living man, but, with cha- 
racteristic goodness, he cursed only a tree. 

3. We could not catch a cicerone any where, to do the 
honors of the fruit and vegetables, till at last a boy of four- 
teen appeared, smoking his pipe ; and he seemed to have 
smoked away any brains he ever had, being most incompara- 
bly stupid. I once heard a patriotic Scotch gentleman ex- 
claim,<^ when he had applied to several persons in vain<^ for 
information, *' These people are as stupid as if they were 
English!"** but this juvenile smoker luiew« nothing about 
any thing, and would have been disowned in every country. 

4. He was fit for no better employment than to sit under a 
gooseberry bush with his pipe, smoking the caterpillars to 
death. The boy was lazily doing what I suppose he called 
work ; but it made me sad to see a habit acquired at so early 
an age, which will rob him in after years of health, money, 
and time. 

5. I wish King James's ** Counterblast against Tobacco** 
were republished !*^ How invariably we see, in every vil- 
lage, the little shop-board, advertising " Tea, snufi*, and to- 
bacco," those three ruinous luxuries of the poor, on the more 
moderate use of which it would be well if divines would oc- 
casionally both write and preach. 

6. About £60,000^ is annually received in Aberdeenshire 
for black cattle, and a similar sum is every year expended in 
that county on tobacco and snuff! The very flies must be 
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sneezing as they go along ! Few people are aware to what 
a frightful excess the vice of opium eating has extended late- 
ly in this country, and how rapidly it is increasing, both in 
England and Scotland. 

7. I could name one apothecary's shop, where innumerable 
small packets, costing only a penny, of this pernicious drug, 
are prepared every night, and where a crowd of the wretched 
purchasers, many of them women, glide silently up to the 
counter, deposit the price, and without uttering a word, steal 
away like criminals, to plunge themselves into a temporary 
delirium, followed by those agonies of mind and body by 
which both are at last distorted and ruined. 

8. We have all read the English Opium-Eater's Confea- 
sions, who took laudanum toddy after dinner, for his refresh- 
ment I The fascinations of this drug are like those of the 
snake, whose victims see their impending destruction, and 
yet cannot resist the fatal impulse to go on — an affecting in- 
stance of which is the well-known anecdote of Coleridge, en- 
treating that his friends would place him in a mad-house, as 
his only hope of being cured ; and few are capable of a high 
moral and religious effort, such as that eminent uian success^ 
fully made, to rescue himself from the destructive propensity^ 
afterwards using those affecting expressions, " I feel, with an 
intensity unfathomable by words, my utter nothingness, impo- 
tence, and worthlessness, in and for myself. 

9. " I have learned what a sin is against an infinite, imper- 
ishable being, such as is the soul of man. I have had more 
than a glimpse of what is meant by death, and outer darkness, 
and the worm that dieth not ; and that all the hell of the i^p* 
rebate is no more inconsistent with the love of God, than the 
blindness of one who has occasioned disease to eat out his 
eyes, is inconsistent with the light of the sun." 

10. The flower-garden at Mount Stewart, nearly a mile dis- 
tant from the house, is situated on a very picturesque, irregu- 
lar piece of ground, inclining towards the sea, and you wiU 
think I am copying a page out of some fairy talc, when you 
read a description of it. No shop for artificial flowers could 
kK>k more brilliantly gay ; and the richly adorned beds of roses 
and other blooming plants, were each like one of Madame 
Davis's boxes from Paris.? 

11. A gigantic family of native silver firs are ranged in tall, 
jgULJestic solemnity around the g^y foreigners, which form % 
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curious contrast. Exotics scarcely to be reared by those who 
have a green-house elsewhere, flourish in this garden, as if 
they mistook Bute for the tropics, and seem to find no difficulty 
in accommodating themselves to the climate. 

12. Cape heaths flower luxuriantly in the open air, remain- 
ing out all winter, as well as standard plants of the magnolia 
grandiflora, which have risen to the height of eighteen or twen- 
ty feet. Myrtles blossom here like hawthorn trees, sweet al- 
monds ripen, geraniums are on fire with scarlet flowers, fuschias 
and camellias have been enlisted among the hardy plants, and 
we observed two cork trees very thriving, so that the noble pro- 
prietor might not only have a yearly vintage, but also grow his 
own corks. In short, it seems as if that which flowers once 
a year elsewhere, blossoms twice here, and what grows six 
feet high in other places of the empire, grows twelve feet high 
in this more favored spot. 

13. The gardener displayed with some exultation an Ara- 
bian acacia, which had, he said, " wintered out the winter ;** 
likewise Russian cranberries, yielding two crops every year, 
and the American andromeda, bearing large white wax or 

I ivory bells, and giving out a charming aromatic perfume ; but 
nothing is so difficult to describe or remember as a scent, so 
you must try to fancy it. 

14. The arbutus is in fruit all the year ; the American ho- 
neysuckle is a superb plant, bearing fruit like a cherry, which 
is, however, a deadly poison ; the arbor vitas was covered still 
with the withered blossoms of last summer, and the orange 
trees here might have formed a grove worthy of Seville or 
Malta. Though they belong to a Tory, the oranges are allow- 
ed to wear their own Whig color, not being treated like those 
al B Conservative dinner last year, where they were all paint- 
ed blue IfS 

15. It was curious, instead of being ushered into a steam- 
ing hot-house, where the plants and ourselves would have 
been in a high fever, thus to visit, in the free open air, repre- 
sentatives from so many soils, America, Russia, China, Arabia, 
Spain,^ and the Cape, all vying in splendor and beauty, and 
Uus whole garden, containing four acres of charming, undula- 
ting ground, is kept in first-rate order by one clever, commu- 
nicative, civil raan,^ who said he laid it out himself, during the 
former Marquis's time, and without having ever allowed a sin- 
1^ individaal to assist, has reared every one of these plants ! 
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16. Such a garden would be cheap at any salary, doing the 
work of at least four ordinary men ! His fancy has been in- 
dulged in some odd devices, and among others the rosary is 
laid out like a wheel, at every spoke of which stands a gate, 
BO that it seemed exactly on the plan of John O'Groat's house, 
with eight<^ entrances. 

17. In the garden we really had a perfect carnival of birds 
as well as of flowers. It was quite a bird concert, and one 
little songster poured out such a flood of harmony, that, if not 
a nightingale, he deserved to be one. Neither Pasta nor Rubi- 
ni have a shake to compare with him ! What a saving of la- 
bor it would be, if we were all born ready taught musicians, as 
birds are, instead of ladies being bound apprehtices to music 
for nine good years of life, that they may learn to play per- 
plexing tunes with impossible variations, carefully acquiring 
" nimble Angers and vacant understandings." 

18. It has been quite a calamity to the middle classes, that 
every farmer's daughter now must indispensably learn jingling, 
for it cannot be called music when played on such cheap 
pianos as they can aflbrd, tuned only once a year, and sound- 
ing at best like a poker and tongs.^ 

19. Poor Straus and Rossini ! I was amused to hear lately 
of a music master, unable to endure indiflerent scholars, who 
taught on dumb piano-fortes, and only treated his pupils to 
audible ones when they played so as to afford him pleasure, 
which in some cases would be never. I called some years 
since at a farm-house, built, like all its cotemporaries, on a 
scale out of proportion to the rent. 

20. There the young " ladies" had left their milk-pails to 
practise the Swiss Ranz des V aches, and played " Corn-riggs,' 
instead of cutting them ; but it was an amusing mixture in the 
large, empty, unfurnished drawing-room, to see a piano-forte 
standing at one end, and a pile of carrots and turnips at the 
other.k 

21. Our obliging cicerone, the gardener at Mount Stewart, 
was rather ad libitum in his pronunciation of names, and whea 
showing us a very beautiful peony tree, he remarked that it 
produced every season a great many " fine pianos !" Several 
of the walks at Mount Stewart are quite blockaded with trees, 
80 thickly leaved, they might pass for hay-cocks. 

22. Some rise to a very gigantic height, and we saw one 
with £fty feet of clear aXem, before the branches were set cm, 
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mod many have ingenioiislT contiiTed to flourish in a gl^^ 
where they nerer saw the son in their tires.^ In one arenoo, 
beneath the ^ pillared shade" of some tall cathedral-Iike beech- 
es, there lives a nnmeioos colony of herons, whose habits of 
Hfe are most amusing to watch. 

23. I have always envied that man in the Arabian Nights, 
who understood the language of the animal world, and cer- 
tainly they do act with so much a|ipearance of unity and de- 
sign, that they must have some mode of communication unpei^ 
ceived by us. 

" We need not ask Jean Jacques Rotusean, 
If birds confabulate or no T' 

24. In the forest sanctuaries here, I wished myself a bota- 
nist ! The grass is a living carpet of wild flowers, including 
a whole Flora Britannica of blue bells, orchusses, h3racinths, 
periwinkles, cowslips, veronicas, wood sorrel, wild geraniums, 
and the gay white flower of the wild leek, which sent forth its 
perfume far and wide with a fragrance so disagreeably power- 
lid, as to make me wonder less than formerly at the lady who 
cut off her husband's thumbs for eating garlic. The poor 
people collect this weed in great quantities to flavor Uieir 
*« excellent family broth;" 

25. Our paragon of gardeners became so zealous about 
paradingoA us over the grounds that he sacrificed his dinner in 
the cause and very near sacrificed his child also a little help- 
less dot of a thing accompanied us about half the distance but 
when a longer peregrination was projected he desired the poor 
infant to And his own way home which I sincerely hope ho 
did. 
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LESSON XLI. 

A LITTLE OIRL's LAMENT FOR THE FAIRIES. 

1. Ah ! where^ are all the fairies flown ?^ 

Why ceased their merry reign ?* 
We're all so dull and solemn^ grown, 

I wish they'd come*^ again ;« 
'Mid lawns and bowers, when daylight's^ done. 

Once more to dance and play ;-* 
There never has been any fun,*> 

Since fairies went away ! 

2. You weary« me, — ^you tiresome doll '> 

You cannot speak or walk ;^ 
A fairy's wand, my good Miss Poll,** 

Would soon have made you talk 1^ 
Then you and I, so merrily, 

Had sported all the day :^ 
But now,<^ oh dear!^ that cannot be. 

The fairies are away. 

3. Now, there are none of them to ask 

For water from the well ;*> 
No diamonds now reward the task, 

As Mother Goose doth tell ; 
No toads the naughty lips disgrace, 

That say a sulky nay ;^ — 
This world is quite a stupid place. 

Now fairies*^ are away. 

4. We cannot meet them at a spring, 

When drawing water out. 
For water to our doors we bring, 

By leaden pipe or spout ^ 
One still finds toads ; I've seen them crawl 

About at close of day ; 
But diamonds,^: — ^none ; thef vanish'd aU^ 

When fairies went away* 
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5. There's puss sits purring, by the fire, 

Or chases mice and rats ; 
The stupid thing ! I do so tire 

Of ^these dull, common cats ! 
A cleverer one my fancy suits, 

Who can do more than play ; 
But, ah ! there is no Puss in Boots, 

Since fairies went away. 

6. The bean-stalks in our gardens all,<^ 

How widely JackV outshone® 'em ; 
Ours grow so slowly — ^never tall, — 

And nought save beans upon 'em ; 
No wealthy giants at the top, — 

No gold, — ^no harps to play, — 
We'll ne'er see such another crop, 

Now fairies are tiway ! 

7. And books — and maps — and lessons — ah ! 

They're fit to bend one double ; 
A fairy for one's godmamma,<' 

Would save one all the trouble. 
Quite wise without instruction, she 

Could make one in a day ; 
But now — ^there's no such luck for me ! 

The fairies* are away. 

8. Farewell to fairy finery ! 

To fairy presents rare ; 
No slippers made of glass have we, 

As Cinderella's were ; — 
Nor pumpkin coach — ^nor coachman rat™ — 

Nor lizard footman gay ; 
Nor steeds — those mice that feared no cat™— 

.Now fairies are away. 

9. They meet no longer by the light 

Of moonbeams 'neath^ a tree ; 
Why ! one might walk abroad aU night, 
And not a fairy see ! 
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One would but catch a cold or feyer. 

Before the dawn of day ; 
Aad these are things that happened neyer, 

TiU^^ fairies^ went away. 

10. Farewell to all the pretty tales. 

Of >^ merry Elfins' dining 
On mushroom tables, in the dales, 

Lit by the glow-worm's shining ; 
And tripping to the minstrel ^at,P 

His^^ jocund measure singing, 
While o'er their heads the lazy bat, 

A silent flight was winging. 

11. Farewell like theirs my song is done® 

But yet once more 111 say 
There never has been any fun™ 
Sinc^ fairies went away. 

a What inflection ? b Give the reason for the punctuation, c Sound 
of the vowell d Sound of n? « $ 45. m § 46. < § 49. 1. o Why 
this comma ? p Sound of g? 

No. 2. Tiresome, disgrace, leaden, instruction, slowly. 

No. 3. Punk-in for pump-ldn. 

No. 6. Punctuate last verse. 

No. 7. Reign, rein, and rain, muscat and muskcat, either and ether, 
kwth and loathe, marsh and mash, dent and dense, colture and culture. 
Older and ordure, radicle and radical, mettle and metal, rood and rude, least 
and less, deference and difference, shelling and shilling. 

N o. 8. With what tone of voice ought verse fifth to be read 1 

No. 12. All the words in last verse. Look in Dictionary for every word 
yoa do not fuUff understand. 



LESSON XLII. 

TIME.* 

It is of the utmost consequence tliat we improve our time. 
** Never," says one, " delay till to-morrow, what reason and 
conscience tell you ought to be performed to-day. To-mor- 
row is not yours, and, though you should live to enjoy it, you 

* Let the pupil learn to Taloe time, when he reads, how many great men 
have valned it. 

21 
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miiBt not overload it with a burden not its own." " God, (says 
mother,) who is liberal and generous in all other gifts, teaches 
us, by the wise economy of his Providence, how circumspect we 
ought to be in the right management of our time ; for he never 
gives us two moments together ; he gives us only the second 
as he takes away the first, and keeps the third in his hands, 
leaving us in an absolute uncertainty whether he will give it us 
or not." 

2. Grotius used to take for his motto, " Hora ruit," to put 
himself in continual remembrance, that he should usefully em- 
ploy that time which was flying away with extreme rapidity ; 
mnd yet, so great a sense had he of the non-improvement of it, 
that, with all his learning, when he came to die, he exclaimed, 
" I have wasted my life in incessant toil, and have done noth- 
ing." 

3. Dr. Cotton Mather was so careful to redeem his time, 
that, to prevent the tediousness of visits, he wrote over his 
study door in capital letters—" BE SHORT." 

4. Mr. Henry Jessey, a non-conformist minister, had the fol- 
lowing motto put over his study door : 

** Whatever friend comes hither. 
Dispatch in brief, or go. 
Or help me busied too." 

5. Titus, the Roman Emperor, throughout the course of his 
whole life, called himself to an account every night for the ac- 
tions of the past day ; and as often as he found he had slipped 
any one day without doing good, he entered upon his diary 
this memorial, " Perdidi diem ;" I have lost a day. Thus may 
every man say, who suffers a day to pass without doing some- 
thing for God, for his soul, or for his fellow creatures, 

6. " Take care of the pence, for the pounds will take care 
of themselves," was a very just and sensible reflection of old 
Mr. Lounds, the famous Secretary of the Treasury under Wil- 
liam III., Anne, and George I. "I therefore recommend to 
you," says an author, " to take care of minutes, for hours will 
take care of themselves. Be doing something or other all day 
long, and not neglect half hours and quarters of hours, which, 
at the year's end, amount to a great sum." 

7. " An Italian philosopher," says Dr. Johnson, " expressed 
in his motto, that time vms his estate ; an estate, indeed, which 
will produce nothing without cultivation, but will always abun- 
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dantly repay the labors of industry, and satisfy the most exten* 
sIto desires, if no part of it be suffered to be wasted by neg« 
ligence, to be overrun with noxious plants, or laid out for show, 
rather than for use." 



I. 



LESSON XLIII. 

THE INDIAN GIRL. 

1. In the heart* of one of those deep palm forests of Peru 
where the beams of the glad sun rarely pierce far from its per- 
secuted brethren dwelt one of that unhappy race of Indians he 
was a father** five children had brightened his eye four proud no- 
ble boys and one a tender girl resembling most the fawn that 
roved wildly amid the woods and she alone remained to share 
his solitude. 

*2. Pizarro's followers had winged the shafts* that bore death 
into the hearts of three, and one son watched the bright sun 
rise and set from a grated prison window. How did his heart 
yearn, that noble boy's, to tread once*^ more the green savan- 
nahs, and t»«hase yet once again the wild deer amid the for* 
^ ' eets, and more, far more, to braid his sister's raven hair, with 
flowers ;* for it was hard, oh very hard,*^ for one who had lived 
under the blue sky, and ever breathed the breath* of freedom, to 
be fettered there. 

3. Alone the Indian dwelt, save with that young girl ;^ 'the 
names of his children were strangers to his lips ; but they 
were fixed for ever in his heart. Revenge, revenge, filled hu 
whole soul ;^ glared in his eye, that hsA never shed a tear, 
save one, one burning drop that had rolled down his swarthy 
cheek when he heard his youngest son lay in Pizarro's dun- 
geon ; yes, then the old man wept, but it was in the forest soL 
itude, where no eye, not even his Melo^*s, might gaze on his 
sorrow. 

4. He had left his tribe, to seek in the deep recesses of the 
mountains, some refuge, where he might await the long prayed 
for moments, and drink the heart's blood of those who had 
drank so greedily of his. It was only when he gazed on his 
young child, as she returned home laden with the fruits she 
nad rifled from tree and bush for her father, that his knitted 
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btowB relaxed, and his stem features eofteiied into something 
like a smile. 

5. She came like a ray of light when it pierces the storm- 
shrouded sky, or like a spirit to soothe the struggle that dwell 
in the old man's heart.f Erery day he went out to hunt, and 
when the hour approached for his return, she trod the weD 
known paths to meet him. Many a time she would sit down by 
the edge of some cool spring and wash her weary feet, and 
weave garlands of the water lilies that trembled on the water's 
bosom, and then the thoughts^ of those who had so often wo- 
ren them for her in the sunny hours of her infancy, rushed 
across her memory, and the lone Indian girl would"'' weep ; but 
her tears fell most when she thought of her Orozimbo, her 
younger brother, the Spaniard's prisoner. 

6. " Oh my brother, my brother,"^ she murmured, ^ thou, 
whose smile was bright as the rising sun, and gentle as the 
moon, who wert brave as the tiger, and yet tender as the fawn, 
whose foot was as the arrow in its fleetness, and whose eyo 
was so keen Iff they have chained thee, — ^they have torn thee 
from thy home,*-never wilt thou smile again, or chase the wild 
deer along the gay savannah ; better would it have been for 
thee, if thou wert cold with thy brothers."* 

7. For two long years the Indian girl had lived in the palm 
forest, and every day her father had gone forth to hunt. Bui 
once the sun had set in rosy clouds below the trees, and the 
evening shadows were dark and gloomy .<> Melo^ had listened 
long and anxiously for his home-turned footsteps ; twice she 
had trod the path that led to the deep ravine,? beyond which 
her father had forbidden her to go ;^ and now she sat beneath 
the tall tree that shaded their Bttle hut, and waited, with a 
heavy* heart, his coming. 

8. At last he came, but not alone ; there was a stranger 
with him, and he was fettered ; the stranger was a Spaniard, 
and very young ; Melon's heart beat fast, for she knew well 
that when a Spaniard crossed her father's threshold, he came 
for no good. Once she gazed with a pitying eye on the young 
stranger, for his step was weary and his limbs were tightly 
bound ; and her heart whispered, " that was my brother ;" and 
then she looked on her father, but his face was stem, and on it 
sat a look of triumph. 

9. " Rejoice, Melo^," he said, "thou shalt drink of the white 
loan's blood ; the hand that killed thy brother shall perish. To- 
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day the Indian shall be revenged." Bui Meloe could not smile, 
and her heart sickened within her. The Indian led his cap- 
tive into the hut, and placed him in a little room ; then he twist- 
ed the bamboo fetters round his arms and legs still tighter, and 
smiled to hear him groan. " Sleep," said he, " lor thou shall 
BOt sleep again ; to-morrow the tiger shall lap thy blood !"' 

10. Then he left him ; but ordered his child to give him 
food, lest the victim should expire before he had experienced 
sufficient torment. Meloe took the cocoa-nut full of cool milk 
and the tamarind to quench his thirst, and when she knelt down 
beside the young stranger, there was no hate in her heart. He 
murmured, *' mother, mother,"^ and Melo^, who knew the words, 
felt the big tears on her cheeks. 

11. She left him, and her father bade her sleep ;^ she laid 
herself down upon her bed, but it was in vain that she closed 
her eyes, for the image of the captive floated ever before them. 
** And he has a mother in a far land," thought she, *' and sisters, 
perhaps, who are watching for him. Alas!^ that one so young 
should die. No one will weep over his grave in the stranger's 
land ! Could"^ it be a sin to give him life 1^ perchance he 
might save my brother's. No ! he shall not die, if Melo^ can 
save him." 

12. The Indian girl looked round : her father lay stretched 
upon the rushes that formed his couch, and was asleep ; trem* 
bling, she arose and walked with a light step towards the room 
where the prisoner lay ; she listened and heard his (;roans ; she 
seized the tomahawk that lay on the floor and entered the cham- 
ber. The Spaniard raised himself up, but immediately sank 
again to the floor ^ 

13. " Fear not," whispered the maiden. " I am an Indian, 
yet I will save thee ; thou hast a moth r ; for her sake Melo^ 
will save thee. But speak not, move not, for my father sleeps." 
Brightly beamed the eye of the captive, as she loosened hia 
fetters ; and lightly he sprang up from the ground. '* Follow 
me," said the Indian girl, and she opened a door that led into 
the forest ; silently she guided his footsteps, till they came to 
the dark ravine. 

14." Now listen, stranger," said she ; " had I not saved thee 
this night, never would thy mother have smiled again on her 
son. I had four brothers ; three have the white man's fire 
killed ; but one, the youngest, pines a captive, even as thou— 
had not Meloe freed ihee — in the Spaniard's dungeon ; he was 

21* 
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born in the forest, and was like a wild deei* — wilt thon not save 
him for Melee's sake ? 

16. "I will, I will ;^ by the life thou hast given me, I will," 
said the stranger. '^ Then speed thee ; Orozimbo is the cap- 
tive's name ; Pizarro guards him." — As the Indian girl said 
this, she saw that the stranger's feet were bleeding, and she 
knelt^down and tied on them her own moccasons ; the stranger 
kissed the hand that had saved him, and then plunged into the 
ohasm° below, and was lost in a moment to the eye of the young 
Indian. 

16. Alone, Melo^ returned to her couch ; her father still 
slept ; and she hastily fastened the door that led into the cham- 
ber where the Spaniard had lain. When the morning sun rose, 
the Indian woke, but his captive was gone. Oh, how dark 
grew his brow, when he found he was no longer there. For 
a whole day he searched the forest through ;^ but saw him not, 
and Melo^ was glad. Many a time the sun rose and set, but 
the stranger came not, nor were tidings heard of Orozimbo. 
• 17. Melon's heart grew desolate ; as a flower that has been 
crashed, she faded away, and her father bent over his only 
child in sorrow ; she grew weaker and weaker, till at last she 
said, " Father,^ I shall soon die ; take me out that I may see 
the blue sky once more, and feel the breath of the summer 
wind on my hot cheek ; and, father, weave me a garland of 
iowers for my hair, yet once again." 

18. The Indian bore his child into the air, and laid her down 
on the grass, and then he set beside her ; he had not watched 
her long, when, he heard suddenly a rustling amid the trees, as 
he raised his eyes from his child, and the stranger stood once 
more before them ; there was another from behind, a tall, dark 
Indian. Melo^ uttered a cry, " It is he ; it is Orozimbo, father [^ 
it is he !"o 

19. The old man gazed on the Indian, who had sprung to 
his knees, and once again the burning tears flowed swiftly 
down his furrowed cheek. " I have fulfilled my trust," said 
the Spaniard. " Indian, I have saved thy son ; wilt thou slay 
me ? Melo^," said he, in a softer voice, " I was not ungrateful. 
My mother has blessed the Indian girl." 

20. Melo^ gazed once, long and fondly, on her brother, and 
then on the stranger, and said, " Father ,» thou wilt not harm 
him whom thy child has loved." She sighed, fell back on the 
grass, — and Melo^ was no more. 
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- « Is it a figure of speech 1 6 $ 12. 2. c Soiiod of o ? ef What inflec- 
tion 1 / Sound of /;? g§ 19. 1. A $43. 3. m ^ound of ou ? n How many 
syllables ? o What figure 1 p Sound oft ? s "What figure of speech 1 z^ 43. 7. 

No. 1. Where is Perul What was the situation of the Indian's dwell- 
ing 1 How many children had he 1 How many had Pizarro killed 1 What 
were the feelings of the father 1 Who was with him 1 What filled his 
soul 1 What is revenge 1 What can you say of his tears 1 What had he 
left lyabJw hp -for 1 What influence did his daughter have upon him 1 What 
did he do every day ? How long did they live in the forest 1 What then 
happened 1 Who came with him 1 How did it eflect Melo^ 1 What did 
hor father say 1 What did be next do ? What did she do 1 What were 
her feelings 1 Describe the manner of his release. Did the Spaniard fulfill 
bis promise 1 What efift^ct did it have upon Melo6 ? What trait of char- 
acter did Me\o6 exhibit t 

No. 2. Fondly, stronger, ungrateful, desolate, immediately, perchance, 
anxiously, tightly, infancy, approach, persecuted, solitude, freedom, return. 

No. 4. O^vercharge and overcharge^ prod'uce and produce', di'gest and 
d^est', invalid and invalid', fer'ment and ferment'. 

No. 6. Punctuate the first verse. 

No. 7. Difierent meanings of box, low, row, mow, abuse, close, dififbse, 
•xcuse, house, lease, misuse, mouse, noose, refuse, resign, rise, use. 

No. 8. § 3. 7. II. G. 

No. 10. What kind of a sentence in verse third 1 Mention all subjects, 
predicates, and objects, with their modifiers. 

No. 12. Let the teacher require some one of the pnpils to write, on a 
black board, one or more sentences that he shall give out, and then require 
them to punctuate it. 



LESSON XLIV. 

ONE THING AT A TIME. 

1. Once on a time, when the snow was deep on the ground, 
and the wintry winds howled among the old oak and elm trees, 
a party were sitting round the blazing hearth of a farm-house. 
It was Christmas ; the farmer and a few friends sat nearest the 
fire, and the men servants, some with clean frocks on, and 
others with red waistcoats and blue jackets, sat at a little dis- 
tance. 

2, They had all had their supper, for in those days men 
went to bed earlier than they now do ; aye, and got up earlier 
too. The bright pewter plates and dishes above the large 
dresser, and the bacon and hams, and hung beef, looked as 
though those men did not live without eating. It was a merry 
ni<rht with them all, and Farmer Bloomfield was Celling them 
how things went on in the world when he was young. 
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3. " I will tell you," said the farmer, " what was my prince/ 
pal fault, when I was a lad ; I could never be contented ia i 
doing one thincr at a time. Many a scrape I got into on ac- 
count of this failing ; and I often think, that if I had not broken l. 
through the habit, I should not own such a farm as I have no«r I 
got. • • * 

4. " I remember once going with my father to a church at 
some distance and a grand church it was and so after seryice 
I looked about me there was a marble monument of a orreat 
hero who had died in the defense of his country and another 
put up for a great writer of books at one end of the church 

Srintcd in gold letters were the names of some noblemen who 
ad left money and land to the poor and at the other the name 
of a church-warden who had given I know not how much to- 
wards repairing and beautifying the church. 

5. *' As soon as I came out, Father, said I, how I should 
like to be a great hero, and die for my country ; and write 
learned books ; and have a marble monument ; and give money 
to the poor ; and repair and beautify the church ! Stop ! stop \ 
said my father, not so fast. Attend to one thing at a time ; for 
if you are to be a great hero, as you say, and die for your 
country, I hardly know how you will contrive to write learned 
books, and give money to the poor, to say nothing about repair- 
ing and making the church beautiful. 

6. " The very next day I was out with my father, when, by 
some accident, a wagon load of hay was thrown over, and the 
shafts horse lay kicking and plunging on the ground. I cried 
out directly, Draw the wagon back ! Cut the belly-band ! 
Hold the horse's head down, and loosen the^ — 

7. " * Hold ! hold, my lad, cried my father, and do let us be 
satisfied in doing one thing at a time.'^ So I held down the 
horse's head, he unhooked the back chain and belly-band, and 
loosened the traces, and in two minutes the horse was qu his 
legs ; and presently after, all the hay was in the wagon again \ 
and I saw the advantage of doing one thing at a tinif.,^ 

8. " Never shall I forget what a piece of busiuess*^ I made 
of it one day when I went to market. 1 had a good large basr 
ket of eggs to sell, and was told to order several things to be 
sent home. There^ was a new red waistcoat of my father's 
to be sent from the tailor's, a loaf of Jump sugar — which was 
then a great luxury — from the grocer's, and other things from 
other places. 
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9. " Now it happened that I did not sell all my eggs, and as 
1 thought it would be of no use for the tailor and the other 
people to send their things, when I could take them all home 
ni3r8elf, I called for the waistcoat,^ and the sugar-loaf,® and the 
other articles, putting the waistcoat carefully at the bottom of 
my basket, and the eggs^ at the top, and spreading a clean 
cloth over them all, I mounted Dobbin to ride home. 

10. *' At first I walked Dobbin quietly along, but thinking it 
might save a journey if I rode half a mile round, to call on a 
neighboring® farmer, whom my father had directed me to see 
the next day, about some turnip-seed, I set Dobbin off in a 
trot, quite forgetting the eggs in my basket. When I got 
home, the first thing my father did was to ask if I had remem* 
bered to call about his waistcoat. 

11. "I told him that I had not only called, but brought it 
with me ; and the loaf of sugar, and the other things ; and call- 
ed on Farmer Reynolds into the bargain. Ah ! that is just 
like you, said he, you must do every thing or nothing ; but I 
hope you have no eggs in your basket. Then it was, for the 
first time, that my mind misgave me; but when my father 
went to the basket to take out his waistcoat, what a cry did he 
set up ! 

12. " As I trotted Dobbin along, the sugar-loaf had jumped 
up and down ;fi the eggs had got under it, and every one of 
them was broken or cracked upon my father's red waistcoat. 
I thought I should never bear the last about it ;? for my father 
talked to me for an hour, and finished by saying, that he hoped 
this would cure me ;Sr that in future I should call to mind his 
red waistcoat, and content myself with doing one thing at a 
time,^ 

13. " Some time after, being out in the fields at work, our dog 
was running after some birds that were flying about and pick- 
ing up the seeds. The dog chased first one and then another, 
but never caught any. Look there, Joe, said my father, that 
dog is very much like a son of mine. Why so, replied I ; he 
is running after the birds, but he does not seem to catch any. 
No, Joe, said my father, and he is not likely to catch any 
while he plays that game ; for, like some people we know, he is 
not contented with doing one thing at a time, 

14. "At last I was thoroughly cured; for a fire broke out 
in the kitchen, soon after we were in bed, and up we got in a 
pretty bustle, as you may suppose. As soon as I saw the fire, 
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I called out as loud as I could, Pump some water ! Run and 
alarm neighbor Yates! Get the goods out of the' house ! Crjr 
fire ! Raise the neighborhood ! 

15. " My father soon stopped my foolish bawling, and by 
attending properly to one thing at a timet put out the fire. I 
was terribly alarmed, and saw so clearly the advantage of my 
father's plan, that 1 was determined to adopt it ; and ever since 
then, whatever has been the occasion, I have tried^ to omit 
nothing that ought^ to be done, and have generally succeeded in 
my undertaking, by doing only one thing at a time/* 

a How many meanings 1 b Why a bar 1 c Why italics ? d See Dk> 
tionary. t Sound of vowel 1 g Why semicolon 1 / Why not egf ? h Why 
not tryed 1 I Sound of vowel 1 

No. 1. Who were silting round the fire 1 When was this 1 Wliat was 
Farmer Bloomiield's principal failing ? When did he ever go with his father 1 
What did he see there 1 What did he ask his father 1 What did he tell 
him 1 What happened the next day 1 What did his father say 1 For what 
did he go to market 1 What did he carry home and how ? What did his 
father say to him 1 How did the vest look 1 To what did he compare his 
ion 1 What of the fire 1 What plan did he determine to adopt 1 

No. 1. Beautifying, beautiful, suppose, accident, advantage, foolish, at- 
lending, thoroughly, principal. 

No. 6. Punctuate fourth verse. 

No. 12. Let the teacher put a whole line at a time, and require one pupil 
to spell one word, the next pupil the second, and so on through each pupil, 
pronouncing from the beginning of the sentencse. 



LESSON XLV. 

CRUELTY. 

1. NoTHiNo can be more contrary to nature, to reason, to reli- 
gion, than cruelty. Hence an inhuman man is generally con* 
sidered as a monster. Such monsters, however, have existed ; 
and the heart almost bleeds at the recital of the cruel acts such 
have been guilty of. It teaches us, however, what human na- 
ture is, when left to itself; not only treacherous above all things, 
but desperately wicked. 

2. CommoduSjthe Roman emperor, when but twelve years old, 
gave a shocking instance of his cruelty, when, finding the wa- 
ter in which he bathed somewhat too warm, he commanded 
the person who attended the bath to be thrown into the furnace, 
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nor was he satisfied till those who were about him pretended 
to put his order in exectuion. After his succession to the em- 
pire, he equalled, if he did not exceed in cruelty, Caligula, Do- 
mitian, and even Nero himself ; playing, we may say, with the 
blood of his subjects and fellow creatures, of whom he caused 
great numbers to be racked and butchered in his presence, 
merely for his diversion. Historians relate many instances of 
his cruelty. He caused one to be thrown to the wild beasts 
for reading the life of Caligula, written by Suetonius ; because 
that tyrant and he had been bom on the same day of the month, 
and in many bad qualities resembled each other. Seeing one 
day a corpulent man pass by, he immediately cut him asunder ; 
putly to try his strength, in which he excelled all men, and 
partly out of curiosity, as himself owned, to see his entrails 
drop out at once. He took pleasure in cutting off the feet and 
putting out the eyes of such as he met in his rambles through 
the city. Some he murdered because they were negligently 
dressed ; others because they seemed trimmed with too much 
nicety. He assumed the name and habit of Hercules, appear- 
ing publicly in a lion's skin with a huge club in his hand, and 
ordering several persons, though not guilty of any crime, to be 
disguised like monsters, that, by knocking out their brains, he 
might have a better claim to the title, the great destroyer of 
monsters. He however was destroyed in his turn : Martia, 
one of his concubines, whose death he had prepared, poisoned 
him ; but as the poison did not quickly operate, he was stran- 
gled by a wrestler in the 31st year of his age. 

3. In Italy, during the greater part of the sixteenth century, 
assassinations, murders, and even murders under trust, seem 
to have been almost familiar among the superior ranks of peo- 
ple. Caesar Borgia invited four of the little princes in his 
neighborhood, who all possessed sovereignties, and commanded 
armies of their own, to a friendly conference at Senigaglia, 
where as soon as he arrived he put them all to death. 

4. History records but few characters more cruel than Charles 
IX. It is said, that when he observed several fugitive Hugue- 
nots about his palace, in the morning after the dreadful massa- 
cre of 30,000 of their friends, he took a fowling piece, and 
repeatedly fired at them. That this prince was naturally bar- 
barous we may learn from the following anecdote : One day, 
when he amused himself with rabbit hunting, " Make them all 
come out," said he, *' that I may have the pleasure of killing 
them all." 
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5. This sanguinary monarch died very wretched, for be ex- 
pired bathed in his own blood, which burst from his own veins, 
and in his last moments he exclaimed — " What blood ! — ^what 
murders ! — I know not where I am ! — ^how will all this end ?-— 
what shall I do ? — I am lost forever ! — ^I know it !" 

6. The late celebrated king of Prussia, intending to make in 
the night, an important movement in his camp, which was in 
sight of the enemy, gave orders that by eight o'clock all the 
lights in the camp should be put out on pain of death. The 
moment that the time was past, he walked out to see whether 
all were dark. He found a light in the tent of a Captain Zie- 
tern, which he entered just as the officer was folding up a let- 
ter. Zietem knew him, and instantly fell on his knees to en« 
treat his mercy. The king asked to whom he had been wri- 
ting : he said it was a letter to his wife, which he had retained 
the candle these few minutes beyond the time in order to finish. 
The king coolly ordered him to rise, and write one line more 
which he should dictate. This line was, to inform his wife, 
without any explanation, that by such an hour the next day he 
should be a dead man. The letter was then sealed and dis- 
patched as it had been intended, and the next day the captain 
was executed. 

The cruel Parent. 

The honorable Commodore B)rron was an eye witness to the 
following shocking scene of brutal rage on the coast of Patago- 
nia. I shall present the reader with it in his own words. 
" Here I must relate a little anecdote of our Christian cacique. 
He and his wife had gone off at some distance from the shore, 
in their canoe, when she dived for sea eggs ; but not meeting 
with great success, they returned a good deal out of humor. 
A little boy of theirs, about three years old, whom they appeared 
to be dotingly fond of, watching for his father and mother's re- 
turn, ran into the surf to meet them. The father handed a bas- 
ket of sea eggs to the child, which being too heavy for him to 
carry, he let it fall ; upon which the father jumped out of the 
canoe, and catching the boy up in his arms, dashed him with 
the utmost violence against the stones ! The poor little crea- 
ture lay motionless and bleeding, and in that condition was ta- 
ken up by the mother, but died soon after. She appeared in- 
consolable for some time, but the brute, his father, showed little 
concern about it." 
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Bat we need not search the records of other countries for 
anecdotes of cruelty. Alas ! England has been guilty in too 
many instances ; we will only, however, select one : Alexan- 
der Leighton, a doctor of divinity, by desire of some of las 
friends, had written and published a book entitled *' Zion's Plea 
against Prelacy." it contained some warm, imprudent invee- 
tives against the prelates, and the conduct of those in power- 
Soon after the publication of the work, without an information 
upon oath, or legal proof who was the author, Leighton, as he 
was coming from church, was arrested by two high commis- 
sioned pursuivants : they dragged him to the house of Laudj 
-where he was kept till seven in the evening without food. 
Laud returned at this time, in great pomp and state, with Cor- 
bet, bishop of Oxford. He demanded to be heard. The haughty 
Laud did not deign to see him, but sent him to Newgate : he 
was clapped into irons, and confined in an uninhabited apart* 
ment ; where, notwithstanding the weather w^as cold, and the 
snow and rain beat in, there was no convenient place to mah^ 
a fire. From Tuesday night to Thursday noon he was unsup- 
plied with food, and in this wretched dwelling was kept fifteen 
weeks, without any friend, not even his wife, being suffered to 
come near him. His own house was, in the mean time, rifled 
by the oflicers of the high commissioned court, his wife and 
children treated by these ruffians with great barbarity, him- 
self denied a copy of the commitment, and the sherififs of Lon- 
don refused to bail him at his wife's petition. At the end oT 
fifteen weeks he was served with a subpoena. Heath, the At- 
kNmey General, on an assurance that he should come off well, 
extorted a confession from him that he was the author of the 
hoA : an information was immediately lodged against him in 
the Star Chamber, by Heath. He confessed the writing of the 
book, but with no such intention as the information suggested* 
He pleaded that his aim was to remonstrate against certam 
grievances in church and state under which the people sufler* 
ed^ to the end that parliament might take them into considers* 
tion, and give such redress as might be for the honor of the 
king, the quiet of the people, and the peace of the church. 
This answer not being admitted as satisfactory, the folio wii^ 
cmel sentence was by this tyrannical court pronounced againsi 
him, though sick and absent, viz : 

** That he should pay a fine of ten thousand pounds to his 
majesty's uss ; and in respect that the defendant had heretofoca 

22 
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entered into the ministry, and the court of Star Chamber did 
not use to inflict any corporeal or ignominious punishment upon 
any person so long as they continued in orders, the court re- 
ferred him to the high commission, there to be degraded of his 
ministry ; that done, for farther punishment and example to 
others, the delinquent to be brought to the pillory at Westmin- 
ster, (the court sitting,) and there whipped ; after his whipping, 
to be set in the pillory for some convenient space ; to have one 
of his ears cut off, his nose slit, and to bo branded in the face 
with S. S., for a sower of sedition ; then to be carried to the 
prison of the Fleet, and at some convenient time afterwards to 
be carried to the pillory, at Cheapside, upon a market day, to 
be there likewise whipped, then set in the pillory, have his 
other ear cut off; and then be carried back to the prison of the 
Fleet, there to remain during life, unless his majesty be gra- 
ciously pleased to pardon him.*' 

Such was the sentence ; which, when it was pronounced, 
that inhuman wretch, Bishop Laud, pulled off his cap, and gave 
God thanks for it. 

This sentence was given at the end of Trinity term. It was 
not till Michaelmas term following afler the degradation that it 
was put into execution. 

Cruelty to Animals. 

As cruelty should not be shown towards the human species, 
neither should it be indulged towards the animal tribes. 

" I ever thought," says Judge Hale, " that there is a certain 
degree of justice due from man to the creatures, as from man 
to man ; and that an excessive use of the creatures' labor is an 
injustice for which he must account. I have therefore always 
esteemed it as a part of my duty, and it has always been my 
practice, to be merciful to my beasts ; and upon the same ac* 
count I have declined any cruelty to any of God's creatures, 
and as much as I could prevented it in others as a tyranny. 
I have abhorred those sports that consist in torturing them ; 
and if any noxious creatures must be destroyed, or creatures 
for food must be taken, it has been my practice to do it in a 
manner that may be with the least torture or cruelty ; ever re- 
membering, that though God has given us donninion over his 
creatures, yet it is under a law of justice, prudence, and mod- 
fiTtition, otherwise we should become tyrants and not lords over 
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God's creatures ; and therefore those things of this nature 
vhich others have practised as recrecUions, I have avoided as 

The following circumstance, it is said, occurred at Abo, in 
Finland. A dog, who had been run over by a carriage, crawled 
tp the door of a tanner in that town : the man^s son, a boy of 
fifteen years of age, first stoned, and then poured a vessel of 
boiling water upon the miserable animal. This act of diabolical 
cruelty was witnessed by one of the magistrates, who thought 
such barbarity deserved to be publicly noticed. He therefore 
informed the other magistrates, who unanimously agreed in con- 
demning the boy to this punishment. He was imprisoned till 
the following market day ; then, in the presence of all the peo- 
ple, he was conducted to the place of execution by an officer 
of justice, who read to him his sentence : " Inhuman young 
man, because you did not assist an animal who implored your 
assistance by its crie9, and who derives being from the same 
God who gave you life ; because you added to the torture of 
the agonizing beast, and murdered it, the council of this city 
have sentenced you to wear on your breast the name you de- 
serve, and to receive fifty stripes.*' He then hung a black board 
round his neck, with this inscription, '* A savage and inhuman 
young man ;" and, after inflicting upon him twenty-five stripes, 
he proceeded, " Inhuman young man, you have now felt a very 
small degree of the pain with which you tortured a helpless 
animal in its hour of death. As you wish for mercy from that 
God who created all that live, learn humanity for the future*" 
He then executed the remainder of the sentence. 

There is no doubt but cruelties often exercised may become 
so customary, as to render the heart insensible. " I was once 
(says a writer) passing through Moorfields with a young lady 
aged about nine or ten years, born and educated in Portugal^ 
but in the Protestant faith ; and, observing a large concourse 
of people assembled around a pile of faggots on fire, I expressed 
a curiosity to know the cause. She very composedly answer-' 
ed, ' I suppose that it is nothing more than that ihey are going 
io Intrn a Jew' Fortunately it was no other than roasting an 
ox on some joyful occasion. What rendered this singularity 
the more striking, was the natural mildness and compassion of 
the young person's disposition." 
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LESSON XLVL 



FASHIONS.* 



1. Mrs. Toole has for some time reigned unrivaled in the 
ikshionable world and had the supreme direction of caps bon- 
nets feathers flowers and tinsel she has dressed and un- 
dressed our ladies just as she pleased now loading them with 
velvet and wadding now turning them adrift on the world to 
run shivering through the streets with scarcely a covering to 
their backs and now obliging them to drag a long train at 
their heels like the tail of a paper kite^ her despotic sway 
however threatens to be limited. 

2. A dangerous rival has sprung up in the person of Madam 
Bouchard, an intrepid little woman, fresh from the head quar- 
ters of fashion and folly, and who has burst like a second Buo- 
naparte upon the fashionable world. Mrs. Toole, notwith- 
standing, seems determined to dispute her ground bravely for 
the honor of old England. The ladies have begun to arrange 
themselves under the banner of one or other of these heroines 
of the needle, and every thing portends open war. 

3. Madame Bouchard marches gallantly to the field, flour- 
ishing a flaming red robe for a standard, " flouting the skies ;*' 
and Mrs. Toole, no ways dismayed, sallies out under cover of 
artificial flowers, like Malcom's host. Both parties possess 
great merit, and both deserve the victory. Mrs. Toole char- 
ges the highest, but Madame Bouchard makes the lowest cour- 
tesy. Madame Bouchard is a little, short lady — nor is there 
any hope of her growing larger ; but then she is perfectly gen- 
tee], and so is Mrs. Toole. 

4. Mrs. Toole lives in Broadway, and Madam Bouchard in 
Courtland street ; but Madame atones for the inferiority of her 
stand, by making two courtesies to Mrs. Toole's one, and talk- 
ing French like an angel. Mrs. Toole is the best looking, but 
Madame Bouchard wears a most bewitching little scrubby wig. 
Mrs. Toole is the tallest, but Madame Bouchard has the long- 
est nose. 

5. Mrs. Toole is fond of roast beef, but Madame is loyal in 
her adherence to onions ; in short, so equally are the merits of 

* This piece is a fine example of wit. 
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the two ladies balanced, that there is no judging which will 
**kick the beam." It, however, seems to be the prevailing 
opinion, that Madame Bouchard will carry the day, because 
she wears a wig, has a long nose, talks French, loves onions, 
and does not charge above ten times as much for a thine: as it 
is worth. 

Under the direction of these high-priestesses of the heau-monde^ 
the following is the fashionable morning dress for walking: 

6. If the weather be very cold, a thin muslin gown or frock is 
most advisable, because it agrees with the season, being per- 
fectly cool. The neck, arms, and particularly the elbows, 
bare, in oi:der that they may be agreeably painted and mottled 
by Mr. John Frost, nose-painter-general, of the color of Castile 
soap. Shoes of kid, the thinnest that can possibly be pro- 
cured — as they tend to promote colds, and make a lady look 
interesting, (t. e. grizzly.) 

7. Picnic silk stockings, with lace clocks — flesh-colored are 
most fashionable, as they have the appearance of bare legs — 
nudity being all the rage. The stockings carelessly bespat- 
tered vrith mud, to agree with the gown, which should be bor« 
dered about three inches deep with the most fashionably color- 
ed mud that can be found: the ladies permitted to hold up 
their trains, after they have swept two or three streets, in order 
to show — the clocks of their stockings. The shawl, scarlet, 
crimson, flame, orange, salmon^ or any other combustible or 
brimstone color, thrown over one shoulder, like an Indian blaa- 
ket, with one end dragging on the ground.^ 

8. N. 6.^ — If the ladies have not a red shawl at hand, a red 
petticoat, turned topsy-turvy over the shoulders, would do just 
as well. This is called being dressed a-la-drabble,^ 

When the ladies do not go abroad of a morning, the usual 
chimney-corner dress is a dotted, spotted, striped, or cross-bs^r- 
red gown — a yellowish, whitish, smokishi dirty-pplpred shaMrl, 
and the hair curiously omameinte^ with little l^its of newspar 
pers, or pieces of a letter fronf^ a d^a^ frien^. Thii^ is called 
the " Cinderella dress."* 

9. The recipe for a full dress is as follows j-t* 

Take of spider-net, crape, satin, gymp, catgut, gauze, whale^ 
bone, lace, bobbin, ribands, and artificial flowers, as much as 
will rig out the congregation of a village church ; to these add 
as many spangles, beads, and gewgaws as would be au£ELc\$i\sl 
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to turn the heads of all the fashionable fair ones of Nootka 
Sound. Let Mrs. Toole, or Madame Bouchard, patch all 
these articles together, one upon another, dash them plentiful- 
ly over with stars, bugles, and tinsel, and they will altogether 
form a dress, which, hung upon a lady^s back, cannot fail of 
supplying the place of beauty, youth, and grace, and of remind- 
ing the spectator of that celebrated region of finery, called Rag 
Fair.^ 

a What figure of speech ? b Meaning of N. B. 1 

No. 1. Who was Mrs. Toole 1 What of her authority 1 How is her 
power Ukely to be limited 1 Who is Madame Bouchard 1 What are the 
Standards of each 1 What are the circumstan<:es of both 1 Which is most 
likely to gain the victory 1 Why 1 What is the moving dress 1 Why 
•boulders, &c. bare 1 Why thin shoes 1 What is the a-la-drabble 1 What 
|0 the Cinderella dress 1 What will be the efifect of wearing such a dress 1 

No. 6. Punctuate the first^ verse. 

No. 7. Foot, even, fell, fast, drill, lay, light, long, mine, neat, like, grave, 
ilt, crop, card, cry, dear, despatch, diet, frost, fawn, feed, fit, flatter, flock, 
flew, fuller, green, help, hue, instance, key, lawn, log, l^e, light, lime, lock, 
jl^tter, mole, nail^ odrgan, page, pale, pitch, punch, saw, season, spirit, till, 
jard. 



LESSON XLVII. 

ANECDOTES OF LEARNED FEMALES.* 

1. Ladies have sometimes distinguished themselves as pro- 
digies of learning. Many of the most eminent geniuses of 
the French nation have been of the female sex. Several of 
our countrywomen have made a respectable figure in the re- 
public of letters. 

2. Queen Elizabeth, by a double translation of Greek, with- 
out missing, every forenoon, and of Latin every afternoon, at- 
tained to such a perfect understanding in both tongues, and to 
auch a ready utterance of Latin, and that with such judgment, 
as there were few in either of the universities, or elsewhere in 
England, that were comparable to her. 

3. Of Lady Jane Grey it is said, tbat, besides her skill in 
the Latin and Greek languages, she was acquainted with the 

♦ This piece is W9rthy the attention of every young lady, and I would 
jpteomBoend to every one to nead Buck's Anecdotes, as containing a food of 
vteful informatkm. 
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Hebrew also ; so as to be able to satisfy herself in both the 
originals. 

4. Mary Cunitz, one of the greatest geniuses in the sixteenth 
century, was born in Silesia. She learned languages with 
amazing facility, and understood Polish, German, French, Ital- 
ian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. She attained a knowledge of 
the sciences with equal ease ; she was skilled in history, physic, 
poetry, painting, music, and playing upon instruments ; and yet 
these were only an amusement. She more particularly applied 
herself to the mathematics, and especially to astronomy, which 
she made her principal study, and was ranked in the number 
of the most able astronomers of her time. Her astronomical 
tables acquired her a prodigious reputation. 

5. Anna Maria Schurman was born in the year 1607. Her 
extraordinary genius discovered itself at six years of age, when 
she cut all sorts of figures in paper, with her scissors, without 
a pattern. At eight she learned, in a few days, to draw flow- 
ers in a yery agreeable manner. At ten, she took but three 
hours to learn embroidery. Afterwards she was taught music^ 
vocal and instrumental, painting, sculpture, and engraving ; in 
all of which she succeeded admirably. She excelled in minr 
iature painting, and cutting portraits upon glass with a diamond. 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, were so familiar to her, that the 
most learned men were astonished at it. She spoke French, 
Italian, and English fluently. Her hand- writing, in almost all 
languages, was so inimitable, that the curious preserved speci* 
mens of it in their cabinets. 

6. Constantia Grierson, born of poor parents in the county 
of Kilkenny, in Ireland, was one of the most learned women 
on record, though she died at the age of 27, in 1733. She was 
an excellent Greek and Latin scholar, and understood history, 
divinity, philosophy, and mathematics. 

7. Mary, Queen of Scots, at an early period, is said to have 
pronounced with great applause, before the whole court, a Latin 
harangue, in which she proved that it was not unbecoming the 
fair sex to cultivate letters, and to acquire learning. She ap- 
plied also, with great success, to the study of the French, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish, which she spoke not only with propriety, but 
with fluency and ease. 

8. These instances are not selected to imply that a learned 
education ought to be given to females in general. They are 
suflicient, however, I think, to decide the controversy respect- 
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ing the intelfectual talents of women, compared with those of 
men : enough to prove that there are radical powers in the fe- 
male sex, as well as the male. 

9. Females, however, would do well to embrace every op- 
portunity of enlarging their minds with useful knowledge. In- 
stead of losing time by perusing novels and plays, in which so 
many take delight, and by which so many are actually render- 
ed dissolute, how much better to see them employed in study- 
ing the pages of history, of grammar, of morality, of useful 
literature in general, and of religion ! And here I cannot help 
recommending to my female readers, Mrs. Hannah More's ad- 
mirable strictures on Education : " which (says Dr. Porteus, 
the present Bishop of London) presents to the reader such a 
fund of good sense, of wholesome counsel, of sagacious ob- 
servation, of a knowledge of the world and of the female heart, 
of high-toned morality and genuine Christian piety ; and all this 
enlivened with such brilliancy of wit, such richness of imagery, 
such variety and felicity of allusion, such neatness and elegance 
of diction, as are not, I conceive, easily to be found so com- 
bined and blended together in any other work in the English 
language.'' 



LESSON XLVIIL 

AN ACCOMPLISHED YOUNG LADY. 

1. She shone at every concert ; where are bought* 

Tickets, by all who wish them, for a dollar ; 
She patronized the theatre, and thought* 

That Wallack looked extremely well in RoUa ;, 
She fell in love, as all the ladies^ do, 
"With Mr. Simpson — talked as loudly, too, 

2. As any beauty of the highest grade, 

To the gay circle in the box beside her ; 
And when the pit — half vexed and half afraid, 

With looks of smothered indignation eyed her. 
She calmly met their gaze, and stood before 'em. 
Smiling at vulgar taste and mock decorum. 
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3. And though by no means a ** Bas blue,** she had 

For literature, a most becoming passion ; 
Had skimmed the latest novels, good and bad, 

And read the Croakers, when they were in fashion ; 
And Doctor Chalmers' sermons, of a Sunday ; 
And Woodworth's Cabinet, and the new Salmagundi. 

4. She was among the first and warmest patrons 

Of G******'s conversaziones, where 
In rainbow groups, our bright eyed maids and matrons, 

On science bent, assemble ; to prepare 
Themselves for acting well, in life, their. part 
As wives<^ and mothers. There she learned by heart 

5. Words, to the witches in Macbeth unknown. 

Hydraulics, hydrostatics, and pneumatics. 
Dioptrics, optrics, katoptrics, carbon, 

Chlorine and iodine, and aerostatics ; 
Also, — why frogs, for want of air, expire ; 
And how to set the Tappan sea on fire !^ 

6. In all the modem languages she was 

Exceedingly well versed ; and had devoted, 
To their attainment, far more time than has 

By the best teachers lately, been allotted; 
For she had taken lessons, twice a week. 
For a full month in each ; and she could speak<^ 

7. French and Italian, equally as well 

As Chinese, Portuguese, or German ; and, 
What is still more surprising, she could spell 

Most of our longest English words, off hand ; 
Was quite familiar in Low Dutch and Spanish, 
And thought of studying modem Greek and Danish*^ 

8. She sang divinely : and in " Lovers yovn^ dream^ 

And '* Fanny dearest,** and " The soldier* s bride ;" 
And every soiig whose dear delightful theme 

Is *' Love, still love," had od till midnight tried 
Her finest, loftiest pigeon^wings of sound/ 
Waking the very watchmen far around. 
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a § 43. 3. b Why not y$? r § 56. d i 22. 1. / What %ure of 
speech 1 This lesson is an example of wit. 

No. 7. Adds and adze, an and ann, anker and anchor, callous and callus, 
can and caun, drain and drachm, paws and pause, pan! and pall, naught 
and nought, creek and creak, feet and fete, flee and flea, leaf and hef, board 
and bored. 



LESSON XLIX. 

HENRY OF NEMOURS ; 
OR, THE lAON CAGX. 

1. About the year 1480 there reigned in France a king 
called Louis XL who was greatly disliked by his subjects on 
account of the cruelty of his disposition so much so in fact 
that his own brother the Duke of Guyenne entered into a 
conspiracy along with certain other persons to deprive him of 
the crown one of the principal assistants of the duke in this 
unnatural undertaking was James of Armagnac a nobleman 
of Languedoc and constable of the kingdom of France. 

2. Before, however, their designs could be carried into ef- 
fect, the Duke of Guyenne was poisoned in consequence of 
eating of some fish, which were presented to him by his con- 
fessor ; and the lord of Armagnac, attaching himself anew to 
the party of the Dukes of Britany and Burgundy, they called 
to their assistance the arms of the English, who had been all 
along the hereditary enemies of the French. Their designs 
were on the very point of being carried into execution, when 
Louis was privately informed of their intentions, and James 
of Armagnac, having been taken into custody at a moment 
when he least expected it, was beheaded by order of the gov- 
ernment. 

3. This vigorous measure was no doubt dictated by pru- 
dence and good policy ; but the enormities with which it was 
accompanied, and the cruelties inflicted on the unoffending 
offspring of the constable after his decease, have served to 
brand the name of Louis XI. with well-merited infamy. The 
unfortunate nobleman left behind him two children ; the eld- 
est, Henry, being about eight years of age, and his brother 
Francis, scarcely seven, at the period of their father's death. 
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4. During the time of his execution they were, by order of 
Louis, both clothed in white robes, and led beneath the scaf- 
fold on which their parent was to suffer, in order that his blood 
might flow upon their innocent heads ; and when all was over, 
they were conducted by the guards of the king to the Bastile, 
(the common prison of Paris,) and there strictly confined, by 
the instructions of the barbarous monarch. 

5. During their residence in this miserable abode, it is 
scarcely possible to conceive sufferings more exquisite than 
those which were inflicted on these helpless children. In* 
deed, were the facts not well attested by history, it would be 
diflicult to credit the accounts which have reached us of their 
inhuman treatment. By the directions of the king, two iron 
cages were suspended from the roof of their apartment ; they 
were low, and of a conicle shape, something like a tunnel, 
and 80 constructed that the little prisoners could neither lie 
down, stand upright, nor sit within them. 

6. In these they were accordingly enclosed, and, as may 
be conceived, from morning till night their pain was most 
acute ; they could not possibly remain long in one position ; 
and when they changed it for another, that became in a few 
minutes equally painful : by day they had no relief, and by 
night neither rest nor sleep ; and their time was almost all 
spent in weeping for their father, and bewailing the sorrows 
of their aflHicted mother, from whom they feared they were 
now separated for ever. Their only solace arose from being 
confined in the same room, and their cages being hung so 
closely together that they could converse with and even touch 
each other. Henry, the eldest, was a fine, manly little fellow, 
and all his efforts were directed to console his poor little 
brother, who was much weaker and more delicate than him- 
self. 

7. Their only source of amusement, if, in such a situation, 
an3rthing could be called amusement, was the gambols of a 
litUe mouse, who used to descend from the ceiling into the 
cages, and eat the crumbs which were left from their scanty 
repasts. He came, day after day, till he at last grew so fa- 
miliar as to become quite a companion, and play for hours with 
the poor little boys without being in the least afraid of thenu 
As evening came on, it used to end its welcome visit, and re- 
tire to its nest in the ceiling. 

8. In this manner the two brothers spent some months, 
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withooty however, being permitted to see, or even hear from 
their mother, and scarcely knowing whether she were still 
Uving. And at length, such is the force of custom, they were 
beginning to grow inured to their lot, and to suffer less pain 
irom their confinement, when the cruel king, understanding 
such to be the fact, gave orders that a tooth should be dra¥m 
from each of the unfortunate children every eighth day. 

9. No sooner was the command issued, than the surgeon of 
the prison arrived to put into execution this new barbari^ ; 
and having stated his orders, he was about to commence with 
Francis, when Henry, regardless of his own sufferings, threw 
himself upon his knees, and with tears implored hun not to 
add to their distress by fulfilling this cruel mandate. *^ My 
mother," said he, ** will die with sorrow, should she know 
that you have inflicted any injury on my poor little brother.'' 

10. The person appointed to perform the barbarous office, 
represented to the affectionate child, " that in complying with 
his entreaties he should run the risk of losing his own life ; 
and beside," said he, " I am so narrowly watched, that I must 
of necessity produce the two teeth to the king." '* Oh ! then," 
replied Henry, '* let me implore you to take them both from 
me, and to spare those of my brother ; for I am veiy strong 
and can endure the pain, but poor Frank is so weak and so 
young, that I know it will kill him." 

11. Struck with such a display of brotherly affection, the 
surgeon, who was not in reality a cruel man, could not refrain 
from tears. His first idea was to renounce altogether a com- 
mission so revolting to his feelings ; but this notion he quickly 
abandoned, on considering that a successor would be found 
who might not be induced to spare the younger child, who 
was in reality too delicate and weak to undergo the opera- 
tion. He therefore acceded to the wishes of Henry; and 
arming himself with courage, absolutely extracted the two 
teeth, and bore them to the king. 

12. Henry uttered a faint scream when the teeth were 
about to be extracted, but in a moment after, he declared that 
he was content to suffer for his brother ; whilst the poor little 
Francis, on his part, could only weep, and lament the agony 
which the affectionate boy was undergoing for his sake. For 
many weeks the torture was repeated at stated periods, and 
the young Duke of Nemours (for that was the title to which 
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Henry was the heir) absolutely paid to his last tooth, the pen- 
alty demanded of him and his innocent companion. 

13. In the mean time, this excellent and courageous child 
could not long resist the evils which were pressing upon him. 
The want of air, of exercise, and those attentions requisite 
at so tender an age — ^the heart-rending recollections of the 
fate of his father — his sorrowful separation from his mother, 
and the continual pain which he endured ; all conspired to 
produce decline ; a slow fever ensued ; it gained upon, and 
consjumed him by degrees ; and the innocent victim of so 
much barbarity, descended in a few months to the grave. 

14. On the evening of the last day he lived, he said to his 
brother, " My dear, dear Frank, I am about to leave you for- 
ever. Oh, that I could but see my dear mother before I die ; 
but alas ! I shall never behold her again. But my heart tells 
me that you will, ere long, be restored to her ; and oh ! when 
you do see her, tell her, that when dying, I loved her far more 
dearly than when we were all so happy together." A sudden 
spasm seized him, from which he only sufficiently recovered 
to utter these words : " Give me your hand, my dear Frank, 
and let me feel mine clasped once more in yours." These 
were the last words of this model of fraternal affection, and 
in a few minutes more he closed his eyes forever. 

15. The presentiment which he had formed, and to which 
he gave utterance in his last moments, proved correct. Little 
Francis survived under all the agonies of his situation ; and 
Louis XI. having died some time afterwards, this last scion 
of the Dukes of Nemours was set at liberty by Charles VIIL, 
his successor. During the remainder of his life, however, 
he continued bent and deformed, in consequence of his privs^ 
tions and sufferings in the Iron Cage. 

16. At the period of the revolution in France, in 1789, 
when the populace of Paris assaulted and destroyed the Bas- 
tile, in one of the apartments were discovered the two cages 
in which Henry and Francis had been so long confined ; they 
were constructed with the utmost ingenuity, and admirably 
adapted to fulfill the cruel purposes for which they were in- 
tended ; but the mob having torn them down, dashed them 
into a thousand pieces, with just and generous indignation. 

No. 1 . Wh}' was' Louis disliked by his subyects 1 What caused the 
death of the Duke of Guyenne t What can you say of James of Armag- 

23 
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nac 1 How many children did the nobleman leave 1 What did the king 
order to be done to them 1 What can you say of the residences of the 
Bastile 1 What were made 1 What can you say of Henry 1 What was 
their amusement 1 What other punishment was put upon them 1 What 
did Henry do 1 What did the ofRcer reply 1 What were his thougphts when 
he saw the conduct of Henry 1 How many teeth did Henry lose 1 Why 
did he not live long 1 What were bis last words 1 What did the populace 
do in 17011 

Punctuate the first verse. 

The teacher can give out snch lesson for spelling as he thinks best. 



LESSON L. 

FRANCESCO AND Hlfi SISTERS ; 
OR, THE LITTLE FOWLER OF TEMPIO. 

A TRUK ST0R7. 

1. Francesco Micheli was the only son of a carpenter, 
in easy circumstances, who resided at Tempio, a town situated 
in the north of the island of Sardinia : he had two sisters 
younger than himself, and had only attained his tenth year, 
when a fire, which broke out in the house of his father, re- 
duced it to ashes, and consumed the unfortunate carpenter in 
the ruins. This accident was occasioned by the carelessness 
of the youngest sister of Francesco, who had been playing 
with some pieces of lighted paper, and by chance suffered the 
flame to fall upon a heap of shavings which had been swept 
up in one corner of her father's workshop. 

2. The blaze spread rapidly over every quarter of the little 
dwelling ; in vain, Micheli exerted himself to arrest its pro- 
gress. The dry state of the wood of which the cottage was 
built, rendered it an easy prey to the flames ; and whilst the 
unfortunate man was trying to secure a small box, containing 
the little savings of many years, the sudden fall of the roof 
buried him in the ruins, and ere any assistance could be ren- 
dered, life was quite extinct ; whilst his wife, having secured 
the safety of her children, contrived to escape through the 
flames, but was so much scorched and injured, as to be ren- 
dered incapable of any exertion during the remainder of her 
life. 
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3. Totally ruined by this frightful event, the whole family 
ivere left destitute on the world, and were forced to implore 
the charity of strangers, in order to supply the urgent neces- 
sities of each succeeding day. Every morning little Fran- 
cesco was despatched to seek relief from the numerous friends 
of his father ; but alas ! it is but a weak resource, and an un- 
certain support, which is founded on the commiseration of 
others. 

4. In many instances, he returned unrelieved and disap- 
pointed, and the unhappy widow was unable to give bread to 
her starving children, from the alms bestowed upon their little 
brother. Francesco had a certain innate pride, which shrunk 
from asking a favor of another. The least inquiry into his 
circumstances, the shadow of hesitation, the slightest repulse, 
or an air of coldness and reserve, disconcerted him at once ; 
and at such times, he could but return to weep and to lament 
with his unhappy mother. 

5. At length tired of his vain attempts to support his indigent 
parent by the extorted kindnesses of others, and grieved at 
seeing her and his sisters pining in destitution before his eyes, 
necessity and tenderness conspired . to urge him to exertion 
and ingenuity. 

6. He made with laths, and with some little difficulty, a 
cage, or aviary, of considerable dimensions, and furnished it 
with every requisite for the reception of birds ; and when 
jspring returned, he proceeded to the woods in the vicinity of 
Tempio, and set himself industriously to secure their nests of 
young. As he was skillful at the task and of great activity, he 
was not long before he became tolerably successful ; he climbed 
from tree to tree, and seldom returned without his cage being 
well stored with chaffinches, linnets, black-birds, wrens, ring- 
doves, jays, and pigeons. 

7. Even in the most trifling business, one has always need 
of a companion, and in this, Francesco found his two sisters 
invaluable assistants ; whilst he was abroad in the wood, 
they sought in the marshes for reeds and bulrushes, of which 
to make little cages ; they fed the young birds which he 
brought home on his return, and they trained with great care 
such as they found capable of receiving instruction. Every 
week, Francesco and his sisters carried- their little favorites 
to the market of Sassari, and generally disposed of those 
which were the most attractive and beautiful* 
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8. From this source, however, their gains were but trifling ; 
but they wisely considered, that little was better than nothing, 
and anything preferable to beggary ; and each evening, with 
cheerful hearts, they brought home their scanty earnings to 
their poor mother. 

9. The object of all their desires was to be enabled to sup- 
port their helpless parent, but still all the assistance they were 
able to procure for her was far from being adequate to supply 
her numerous wants. In this dilemma, Francesco conceived 
a new and original method of increasing his gains : necessity 
is said to be the mother of invention, and he now meditated 
no less a project than to train a young Angora cat to live 
harmlessly in the midst of his favorites and songsters. 

10. Such is the force of habit, such the power of educa- 
tion, that, by slow degrees, he taught the mortal enemy of his 
winged pets, to live, to drink, to eat, and to sleep in the midst 
of his little charges, without once attempting to devour or in- 
jure th'em. The cat, whom he called " Bianca," suffered the 
little birds to play all manner of tricks with her ; she used to 
leap about and sport amongst them, whilst they would some- 
times peck at and tease her ; but on all such occasions, she 
would merely stretch out her paw and threaten them, but never 
did she extend her talons, or offer to hurt her companions. 

11. He went even farther, for not content with teaching 
them merely to live in peace and happiness together, he in- 
structed the cat and the little birds to play a kind of game, 
in which each had to learn its own part, and after some little 
trouble in training, each performed with readiness the partic- 
ular duty assigned to it. 

12. Puss was instructed to curl herself up into a circle, 
with her head between her paws, and appear buried in a deep 
sleep ; the cage wa§ then opened, and the little tricksy birds 
rushed out upon her, and endeavored to awaken her by re- 
peated strokes of their beaks ; then dividing into two parties, 
they attacked her head and her whiskers, without the gentle 
animal once appearing to take the least noUce of their gam- 
bols. At other times she would seat herself in the middle of 
the cage, and begin to smooth her fur, and purr with great 
gentleness and satisfaction ; the birds would play and fly about 
her, without either fear or restraint ; they would sometimes 
e?ven settle on her back, or sit like a crown upon her head, 
chirruping and singing a8 if in all the security of a shady 

JFOod. 
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13. To see a sleek and beautiful cat seated calmly in the 
midst of a cage of birds, was a sight so new and unexpected, 
that when Francesco produced them at the fair of Sassari, he 
was surrounded instantly by a crowd of admiring spectators. 
Their astonishment scarcely knew any bound, when they 
heard him call each feathered favorite by its name, and saw 
it fly towards him with delight and alacrity, till all were 
perched contentedly on his head, his arms, and his fingers. 
Delighted with his ingenuity, the spectators rewarded him very 
liberally; and Francesco returned in the evening with his 
little heart swelling with joy, to lay before his mother a sum 
of money which would suffice to support her for many months. 

14. The next undertaking of the little Sardinian was one 
of more enterprise and singularity still. He found one day a 
nest containing fifteen young partridges, which he brought to 
his aviary and began to educate. Five, however, died within 
a few days, but the remaining ten fully answered his highest 
expectations. After some weeks of previous training, he 
contrived to attach them to little cannons made of brass, and 
taught them to draw them leisurely along a table. He then 
drew them up in two files, each girt with a sabre, and the 
other apurtenances of a soldier of artillery ; every bird was 
taught to stand motionless beside his gun, and, at the word of 
command, the partridge to* the right lit a match at a chafing- 
dish on the table, and courageously fired off his piece of ora- 
nance. 

15. At a second command, the company to the left performed 
the same exercise ; nor were either, after a little practice, in 
the least degree terrified at the noise which they had created. 
At a third signal, a few of the little warriors fell over on their 
side, stretched out their stiffened limbs, and counterfeited 
death ; whilst others flew off, limping, and apparently scream- 
ing with the pain of their wounds. The commandant again 
beat a roll of the drum, and all flying to their ranks, resumed 
their order, and repeated their ingenious evolutions. 

16. Amongst the feathered pupils of Francesco, however, 
all were not endowed with equal sagacity and talent ; some 
were intractable and stupid, whilst others betrayed an instinct 
almost amounting to reason. Of the latter class was one 
partridge, which he named Rosoletta. She followed him 
wherever he went, with the attachment of a dog ; she hopped 
after him from house^ to house, when he walked the streets of 

23* 
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Tempio, and flew from tree to tree when he wandered in the 
woods, and rarely by night or day did she lose sight of her 
aflectionate master. 

17. If she disappeared for an instant, a whistle from Fran- 
cesco brought her .to his side, when she would mount upon 
his arm, flap her wings, and chirrup with delight. With a 
docility by no means common in birds, Rosoletta not only 
obeyed her instructor herself, but seemed to penetrate his 
wishes with regard to her companions ; and even sometimes 
ventured to assist him in the education of his more giddy pu* 
pils. If a chaffinch, more stupid or mutinous than the rest, 
put his comrades into disorder, or a thoughtless linnet wan- 
dered from the ranks, Rosoletta would instantly follow, and 
striking the offender with her wing, attempt to keep him in 
order. 

18. Francesco had once been at great pains to train a heaxir^ 
tiful goldfinch, but one morning the ungrateful little bird es- 
caped from his cage, flew to an open window, and reaching^ 
the adjoining garden, was seen no more. The little merchant 
was in despair at his loss ; the more so, because he had pronn- 
ised him to the daughter of a lady from whom he had received 
much kindness. 

19. Five days elapsed, and the little wanderer returned not ; 
he had given him over as lost, when on the sixth morning Ro- 
soletta was seen chasing before her along the linden trees, a 
bird which was screaming at the top of its voice, and attempt- 
ing by every means to escape from her. Only judge of the 
surprise of Francesco, when he saw his truant beauty driven 
on and guarded by the faithful partridge ! Rosoletta led the way 
by little and little before him, and at length seated him in ap- 
parent disgrace on a corner of the aviary, whilst she flew 
from side to side in triumph at her success. 

20. Francesco was now happy and contented, since by his 
own industry and exertions he was enabled to support his 
mother and sisters. Unfortunately, however, in the midst of 
all his happiness, he was suddenly torn from them by a very 
grievous accident. He was one evening engaged in gathering 
a species of mushroom, very common in the southern countries 
of Europe, but not having sufficient discrimination to separate 
those which are nutritious from those that are poisonous, he 
ate of them to excess, and died in a few days, along v/iih his 
youngest sister, in spite of every remedy which skill could 
apply. 
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21. During the three days of Francesco's illness, his birds 
flew incessantly round and round his bed ; " some," says the 
Abbe Reperonci, (an Italian, who recounts his story,) " lying 
sadly upon his pillow, others flitting backwards and forwards 
above his head, a few uttering brief and plaintive cries, and 
all, in fact, taking scarcely any nourishment during his sick- 
ness." 

22. Dying as he was, the affectionate child could not avoid 
being sensible of the attachment of the little companions 
whom he had instructed with so much care. He never once 
betrayed any uneasiness for himself ; but often and bitterly 
did he weep for his mother, and exclaim from time to time, 
*' alas ! who, when I am gone, will support my desolate mother, 
or tend my neglected birds ?" 

23. None of his feathered favorites manifested on his de- 
cease such real and inconsolable grief as Rosoletta. When 
poor Francesco was placed in his coffin she flew round and 
round it, and at last perched herself upon the lid. . In vain 
they several times removed her, she still returned, and even 
persisted in accompanying the funeral procession to the place 
of graves. 

24. During his interment she sat upon an adjoining cypress, 
to watch where they laid the remains of her friend ; and when 
the crowd had departed, she forsook the spot no more, except 
to return to the cottage of his mother for her accustomed food. 
Whilst she lived, she came daily to perch and to sleep upon 
the turret of an adjoining chapel, which looked upon his grave ; 
and here she lived, and here died, about four months after the 
death of her beloved master. The tomb of Francesco is yet 
to be seen in Sassari ; and the burial-ground where he lies, is 
still called " the Cemetery of the Litde Fowler." 

No. 1 . What was the occupation of Francesco's father 1 Where did he 
live 1 What happened to him 1 How was this accident occasioned ? How 
old was Francesco at this time 1 What was the situation of the family at 
the death of the father 1 What was Francesco's dispo2<ition 1 What did 
he construct 1 What is an aviary 1 What did he do when spring came 1 
Who assisted him 1 What were the profits of their labor 1 What did he 
next contrive 1 What would she suffer the birds to do 1 What games 
did he teach them to play 1 What was the effect upon the fair at Sassari 1 
What was his next undertaking 1 State all the circumstances respecting 
it. What of the disposition of these birds 1 What can you say of Roso- 
letta 1 How did she assist him 1 What of the goldfinch 1 How was his 
hairiness prostrated 1 What of the birds during his illness 1 Which man- 
ifested the greatest grief 1 Give some account of her conduct at his deatli. 
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LESSON LI. 

'11 

CAPTURE OF A SNAKE. 

1. Time and experience, says Mr. Waterton, a travel 
in South America, have convinced me that there is not mu< 
danger in roving among snakes and wild beasts, provided on^- 
you have self-command. You must never approach them ab« 
Tuptly ; if so, you are sure to pay for your rashness ; becaosi;! 
the idea of self-defense is predominant in every animaL Tht 
Labarric snake is very poisonous, yet I have often approached 
within two yards of him without fear. Acting on this princi- 
pie, I resolved on making an effort to capture alive one of the 
largest species of snakes. For this purpose, I offered a re- 
ward to a number of negroes, if they would find a large sized 
snake in the forest, and direct roe to it. 

2. One morning, one of them came to inform me that he had 
discovered one not far distant. The sun had just passed the 
meridian in a cloudless sky, and there was scarcely a bird to 
be seen, for the winged inhabitants of the forest, as though 
overcome by heat, had retired to the thickest shades. I in* 
stantly seized my eight foot lance ; and, barefoot, with an old 
hat, check shirt and trowsers on, I sallied forth, conducted by 
the negro, who was armed with a cutlass. On ascending a 
hill, we met another negro armed in like manner, who also 
joined us. When we had proceeded about half a mile in the 
forest, the negro stopped and pointed to a fallen tree ; all was 
still and silent. 

3. I told the negroes not to stir from where they were ; and 
to keep back the little dog which they had with them, while I 
went forward to reconnoitre. I advanced to the place with 
slow and cautious steps. The snake was well conrealed, but 
I soon ascertained it to be of a species not poisonous,* but large 
enouffh to have crushed any of us to death. Having ascer- 
tained the size of it, I slowly retired to the spot occupied by 
the negroes, and promised four dollars to the negro who had 
discovered it, and one to the other who had joined us, if they 
would assist me in securing him. I imagined, if I could strike 

♦ Coulacanara. 
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Am with the lance behind the head, and pin him to the ground, 
. might succeed in capturing him. 

" 4. When I suggested my plan to the negroes, they begged 
Mad entreated me to let them go for a gun, and bring more 
feyrce, as they were sure the snake would kill some of us. — I, 
bowever, thought differently; and directing the negroes to 
t^uige themselves behind me, I threatened to cut them down 
^rith my cutlass if they attempted to fly. I smiled as I said 
Qda, but they shook their heads in silence, and seemed to have 
kfeut a bad heart of it. When we arrived at the place, the ser- 

fmt had not stirred ; but I could see nothing of his head ; and 
judged from the folds of its body, that it must be at the far- 
diest side of his den. A species of woodbine had formed a 
vsomplete mantle over the branches of the fallen tree, almost 
impervious to the rain or the rays of the sun. 

5. I now took my knife, determining to cut away the wood- 
l>iiie, and break the twigs in the gentlest manner possible, till 
I could get a view of his head. One negro stood guard close 
l>ehind me with the lance, and near him the other with a cut- 
lass. After working in dead silence for a quarter of an hour, 
Tvith one knee on the ground; I had cleared away enough to 
see his head, which appeared to be in the very poshion I could 
have wished it. . I rose in silence, and retreated very slowly, 
making a sign to the negroes to do the same. I could now 
read in their faces, that they considered this a very unpleasant 
affair ; and they made another attempt to persuade me to let 
them go for a gun. 

6. I smiled in a good-natured manner, and made a feint to 
cut them down with the weapon I had in my hand. This was 
all the answer I made to their request, and they looked very 
uneasy, I again ranged the negroes behind me, and told the 
one next to me to lay hold of the lance the moment I struck 
the snake ; and the other I directed to attend on my move- 
ments. It now only remained to take the cutlasses from them; 
for I was sure, if I did not disarm them, they would be tempt- 
ed to strike the snake in time of danger, and thus forever spoil 
his skin. In doing this, however, it was evident they consid- 
ered it an intolerable act of tyranny ; and probably nothing 
kept them from bolting, but the consolation that I was to be 
between them and the snake. 

7. Indeed, my own heart, in spite of all I could do, beat 
quicker than usual, aod my feelings, probably, were similar to 
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those of persons on board a man of war, when about entering 
into action. We went on slowly and silently, without moving 
our arms or heads, in order to prevent, as much as possible, 
all alarm, lest the snake should glide off,, or attack us in self- 
defense. I carried the lance perpendicularly before me, with 
the point abdut a foot from the ground. The snake had not 
moved, and on getting up to him, I struck him with the lance 
on the near side just behind the neck, and pinned him to the 
ground. 

8. That moment the negro, as directed, seized the lance and 
held it firm in its place, while I dashed headforemost into the 
den to grapple with the snake, and to get hold of his tail before 
he could do any mischief. On pinning him to the ground with 
the lance, he gave a tremendous hiss, which so frightened the 
dog that he ran howling away. We had a sharp fray in the 
den, the rotten sticks flying on all sides, and each party strug- 
gling for superiority. I called out to the second negro to 
throw himself upon me, as I found I was not heavy enough. 
I had now gotten a firm hold of his tail, and af^er a violent 
struggle or two he gave in, finding himself overpowered. 

9. This was the moment to secure him. While, therefore, 
the first negro continued to hold the lance firmly to the ground, 
and the other was helping me, I contrived to unloose my sus- 
penders, and with them tied up the snake's mouth. The snake 
now finding himself unpleasantly situated, tried to better him- 
self, and again set resolutely to work ; but again we overpow- 
ered him. We contrived to make him twist himself round the 
shaft of the lance, and then prepared to convey him out of the 
forest. I stood at his head, and held it firmly under my arm, 
while one of the negroes supported the middle, and the other 
the tail. 

10. In this order we began to move slowly towards home, 
and reached it, after resting ten times ; for the snake was too 
heavy for us to support, without stopping to recruit our strength. 
As we proceeded onwards with him, he fought hard for free- 
dom, btlt it was all in vain. He measured something more 
than fourteen feet ; but this species of ^nake is much thicker 
in proportion to his length, than any other in the forest. 

f What is It necessary to have when roving among snak^B 1 How should 
they not be approached 1 "Why 1 What 6nake3 are considered very poi» 

fioitous 1 What did the wnier T^^olye to ^.q 1 To whom and for whai did 
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he offer a reward 1 How was he dressed when he went out 1 What did 

he do when he arrived at the place 1 What was the size of it 1 How 

much did he promise the negroes 1 What did he threaten them 1 What 

of the feelings of the negroes 1 Where did he strike the snake 1 What 

did he then do 1 What happened in the den 1 How was he tied? How 
did they cany him 1 What was his size 1 



LESSON LII. 



THE soldier's WIFE. 



1. Some years since, the first battalion of the 17th regiment 
of foot, under orders to embark for India — that far distant land, 
If here so many British soldiers have fallen victims to the cli- 
mate — were assembled in the barrack-yard of Chatham, to be 
inspected, previously to their passing on board the transports, 
which lay moored in the Downs. — It was scarcely daybreak, 
when the merry drum and fife were heard in all parts of the 
town, and the soldiers were seen sallying forth from their quar- 
ters, to join the ranks, with their bright fire-locks on their 
shoulders, and the knapsacks and canteens fastened to their 
backs by belts as white as snow. 

2. Each soldier was accompanied by some friend or acquaint- 
ance, or by some individual, with a dearer title to his regard 
than either — and there was a strange and somewhat a whimsi- 
cal mingling of weeping and laughter among the assembled 
groups. — The' second battalion was to remain in England, and 
3ie greater portion of the division were present to bid farewell 
to their old companions in arms. But among the husbands and 
wives, uncertainty as to their destiny prevailed ; for the lots 
were yet to be drawn — the lots which were to decide which 
of the women should accompany the regiment, and which 
should remain behind. 

3. Ten of each company were to be taken, and chance was 
to be the only arbiter. Without noticing what passed else- 
where, I confined my attention to that company w^ch was 
commanded by my friend, Captain Lodon, a brave and excellent 
officer. The women had gathered round the fiag-sergeant, who 
lield the lots in his cap — ten of them marked '' to go,*^ and all 
the others containing the fatal words " to remain.^ It was a 
]iK>ment of dreadful suspense ; and never have I seen the ex- 
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treme of anxiety so powerfully depicted iu the countenances of 
human heings, as in the features of each of the soldier's wives 
who composed the group. — One advanced and drew her ticket; 
it was against her, and she returned sobbing. 

4. Another ; she succeeded ; and giving a loud huzza, ran 
off to the distant ranks to embrace her husband A third came 
forward with hesitating step ; tears were already chasing each 
other down her cheeks, and there was an unnatural paleness 
on her interesting and youthful countenance. She put her 
small hand into the sergeant*s cap, and I saw by the rise and 
fall of her bosom, even more than her looks revealed. She 
unrolled the paper, looked upon it, and with a deep groan, fell 
back, and fainted. So intense was the anxiety of every per- 
son present, that she remained unnoticed, until all the tickets 
had been drawn, and the greater number of the women had 
left the spot. 

5. I then looked round, and beheld her supported by her 
husband, who was kneeling upon the ground, gazing upon her 
face, and drying her fast falling tears with his coarse handker- 
chief, and now and then pressing it to his own manly cheek.— 
Captain Lodon advanced towards them, — " I am sorry, Henry 
Jenkins," said he, " that fate has been against you ; but bear 
up, and be stout-hearted." " I am so, captain," said the soldier, 
as he looked up and passed his rough hand across his face ; 
" but 'tis a hard thin^ to part." 

6. " Oh, captain !" sobbed the young woman, " as you are 
both a husband and a father, do not take him from me : I have 
no friend in the wide world but one, and you will let him bide 
with me ! Oh take me with him ! for humanity's sake, take 
me with him, captain!" These solicitations were repeated in 
such heart-rending accents, that the gallant captain could not 
refrain from tears ; and knowing that it was impossible to grant 
her request, without creating much discontent in his own com- 
pany, he gazed upon them with that feeling with which a good 
man ever regards the sufferinors he cannot alleviate. 

7. At ihis moment, a smart young soldier stepped forward, 
and stooa before the captain with his hand to his cap — " And 
what do you want, my good fellow ?" said the officer. " My 
name is John Carty, please your honor ; and I belong to the 
second battalion." — " And what do you want here ?" " Only, 
your honor," said Carty, scratching his head, " that poor man 

and bis wife there, are sorrow-hearted at parting, I'm thinking.'^ 
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" Well, and what then ?" — " Why, your honor, they say I'm a 
likely lad, and I know I am fit for service ; and if your honor 
would only let that poor fellow take my place in Capt. Bond's 
company, and let me take his place in yours, why, your honor 
would make two poor things happy, and save the li4 of one of 
them, I'm thinking." 

8. Captain Lodon considered for a few moments, and di- 
recting the young Irishman to remain where he was, proceeded 
to his brother officer's quarters. He soon made arrangements 
for the exchange of the soldiers, and returned to the place, 
where he had left them. " Well, John Carty," said he, " you 
go to Bengal with me ; and you, Henry Jenkins, remain at home- 
with your wife." "Thank your honor," said John Carty,. 
touching his cap as he walked off. Henry Jenkins and his 
wife were both too much affected with this favorable turn of 
affairs, to say more than, " God bless you, dear sir, for your kind 
acceptance of his offer ; but never can we repay the gratitude 
we owe to that generous young man." With these words they 
went in search of John Carty. 

9. About twelve months since, as two boys were watching 
the sheep confided to their charge upon a wide heath in the 
county of Somerset, their attention was attracted by a soldier, 
who walked along apparently with much fatigue, and at length 
stopped to rest his weary limbs beside the old finger-post, which 
at one time pointed out the way to the neighboring villages ; 
but which now afforded no information to the traveler ; for age 
had rendered it useless. The boys were gazing upon him with 
much curiosity, when he beckoned them towards him, and in- 
quired the way to the village of Eldenby The eldest, a lad 
about twelve years of age, pointed to the path, and asked, if he 
were going to any particular house in the village. 

10. " No, my little lad," said the soldier, " but it is on the 
high road to Frome, where I have friends ; but in truth I am 
very weary, and perhaps I may find in your village some per- 
son who may befriend a poor fellow, and look to God for re- 
ward." " Sir," said the boy, " my father yras a soldief many 
years ago, and he dearly loves to look upon a red coat ; if you 
will come with me, you may be sure of a welcome," The boys, 
leaving their flock in charge of their faithful dog, proceeded 
forward with the soldier towards their home ; and in a few 
minutes reached the gate of a flourishing farm-house, which 
had all the external tokens of prosperity and hapgineaa, 

24 
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1 1 . The younger hoy running hefore, gave his parents no- 
tice, that they had invited a stranger to rest beneath their hos- 
pitable roof; and the soldier had just crossed the threshold of 
the door, when he viras received by a joyful cry of recognition 
from his old friends, Henry Jenkins and his wife ; and he was 
welcomed as a brother to the dwelling of those, who, in all 
human probability, were indebted to him for their present en- 
Tiable station. It is only necessary to add further, that John 
Carty spent his furlough at Eldenby-farm ; — and that at the ex- 
piration of it, his discharge was purchased by his grateful 
friends. He is now living in their happy dwelling ; and his 
care and exertions have contributed greatly to increase their 
prosperity. 

No. 1. What battalion is here spoken ofl Where were they going 1 
What happens to many of those who go there 1 Where was this regiment 
assembled 1 For what 1 Who were to remain in England 1 What were 
the lots drawn for ? What did the sei^eant hold 1 What of the first wo- 
man 1 Of the second 1 Of the third 1 By whom was she supported 1 What 
did the captain say to him? His reply 1 What did the woman say? 
What were the captain's feelings ? Who came up ? His request ? Was 
this effected ? Whei-e were the boys, and what were they doing ? What 
did they observe? What did he ask of the boys? Where did they go? 
His reception ? Whom did this prove to be ? How was he rewarded ? 

No. 8. What are inflections ? . How many are there ? When is rising 
inflections used ? Falling inflections used ? What inflections in the seventk 
verse ? In the tenth ? What are figures of speech ? Are there any is 
this lesson ? Why were figures ever used ? 



LESSON LHI. 

METAPHORS. 

[The remaining selections of this book are examples of figures of speech; 
and they will afford an opportunity to the teacher to review the introductory 
remarks on them.] 

1. " Edward's seven sons, whereof thyself art one, 
Were seven fair branches springing from one root r 
Some of these branches by the dest'nies cut ; 
But Thomas, my dear Lord, my life, my Glos'ter, 
One flourishing branch of his most loyal root. 
Is hacked down, and his summer leaves all faded, 
By envy's hand, and murder's bloody axe." 
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2. " There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat, 
And we must take the current while it serves, 
Or lose our ventures." 

3. " Hotspur, Would to Heaven 

Thy name in arms were now as great as mine. 
P. Henry, I'll make it greater ere I part from thee : 
I'll cross, to make a garland for my head." 

4. " The ground of the human heart is thickly fraught with 
jeds which never germinate, under either a wintry or too 
rvent sky : let the dews come gently on the ground, and let 
ild suns warm it, and let it be guarded against external rude- 
3SS, and we shall see spring up a garden of gayety and fra^ 
ranee. The Eden of human nature has indeed long ago been 
ampled down and desolated : storms waste it continually : 
svertheless, the soil is rich with the germs of pristine beao- 
' ; — all the colors of paradise are sleeping in clods ; and a 
ttle favor, a little protection, a little culture, shall show what 
as once there." 

5. '' Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star. 
Hath had elsewhere its sittings. 

And Cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But tracing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God who is our home." 

6. " Chide not, beloved, if oft with thee ^ 

I feel not rapture wholly ; 
For aye the heart that's filled with love. 

Runs o'er in melancholy. 
To streams that glide in noon, the shade 

From summer skies is given ; 
So, if my breast reflects the clouds, 

'TIS but the cloud of heaven ! 
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Thine image glassed within my soul, 

So well the mirror keepeth, 
That, chide me not, if with the light 

The shadow also sleepeth." 

7. " Depend upon it, the world cannot be held together with- 
out morals ; nor can morals maintain their station in the hu- 
man heart, without religion, which is the comer stone of the 
fabric of human virtue. We have lately had a most striking 
proof of this sublime ■ and consoling truth, in one result, at 
least, of the revolution which has astonished and shaken the 
earth. Though a false philosophy was permitted for a season 
to raise up her vain, fantastic front, and to trample down the 
Christian establishments and institutions, yet, on a sudden, 
•God said, '^ let there be light, and there was light." The 
altars of religion were restored ; not purged indeed of human 
arrors and superstitions, not reformed in the just sense of re- 
formation, yet the Christian religion is still re-established; 
leading on to farther reformation ; fulfilling the hope, that the 
doctrines and practice of Christianity shall overspread the face 
4>f the earth." 

8. " * Servant of God ! well done ; 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy master's joy.' 
— The voice at midnight came ; 
He started up to hear, 
A mortal arrow pierced his frame : 
He fell, — but felt no fear. 

'' Tranquil amidst alarms, 
It found him in the field, 
A veteran slumbering on his arms, 
Beneath his red-cross shield : 
His sword was in his hand. 
Still warm with recent fight ; 
Ready that moment, at command, 
Through rock and steel to smite. 

" It was a two-edged blade. 
Of heavenly temper keen ; 
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And double were the wounds it made, 

Where'er it smote between : 

'T was death to sin ; — 't was life 

To all that mourned for sin ; 

It kindled and it silenced strife, 

Made war and peace within. 

" Oft with its fiery force 
' His arm had quelled the foe, 

And laid, resistless in his course. 
The alien-armies low. 
Bent on such glorious toils, 
The world to him was loss ; 
Yet all his trophies, all his spoils, 
He hung upon the cross. 

" At midnight came the cry, 

* To meet thy God prepare !* 

He woke, — and caught his Captain's eye, 

Then, strong in faith and prayer, 

His spirit, with a bound. 

Burst its encumbering clay ; 

His tent, at sun-rise, on the ground, 

A darkened ruin lay^ 

" The pains of death are past, 

Labor and sorrow cease. 

And life's long warfare closed at last. 

His soul is found in peace. 

Soldier of Christ ! well done ; ' 

Praise be thy new employ ; 

And, while eternal ages run. 

Rest in thy Saviour's joy." 

9. *' From time to time, a chosen hand sometimes directed 
by chance, but more commonly guided by reflection, experi- 
ment and research, touches a spring till then unperceived ; 
and through what seemed a blank and impenetrable wall, — 
the barrier to all farther progress, — a door is thrown open into 
some before unexplored hall in the sacred temple of truth. 
The multitude rushes in, and wonders that the portals could 
have remained concealed so long. When a brilliant disco- 

24* 
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very or invention is proclaimed, men are astonished to think 
how long they had lived on its confines, ¥rithout penetrating 
its nature." 

10. *' I know enough to feel for thee ; I know 

Thou hast endured the vilest wrong that tyranny 

In its worst frenzy can inflict ; — ^yet think, 

O think ! before the irrevocable deed 

Shuts out all thought, how much of power's excess 

Is theirs who raise the idol : — do we groan 

Beneath the personal for.ce of this rash man. 

Who forty summers since hung at the breast 

A playful weakling ; whom the heat unnerves, 

The north wind pierces ; and the hand of death 

May, in a moment, change to clay as vile 

As that of the scourged slave whose chains it severs ? 

No ! 'tis our weakness gasping, or the shows 

Of outward strength that builds up tyranny, 

And jmakes it look so glorious : — If we shrink 

Fdnt-hearted from the reckoning of our span 

Of mortal days, we pamper the fond wish 

For long duration in a line of kings : 

If the rich pageantry of thoughts must fade, 

All unsubstantial as the regal hues 

Of eve which purpled them, our cunning frailty 

Must robe a living image with their pomp, 

And wreathe a diadem around its brow. 

In which Dur sunny fantasies may live 

EmpearPd, and gleam, in fatal splendor, far 

On after ages. We must look within 

For that which makes us slaves ;— on sympathies 

Which find no kindred objects in the plain 

Of common life — affections that aspire 

In air too thin — and fancy's dewy film 

Floating for rest ; for even such delicate threads, 

Gathered by fate's engrossing hand, supply 

The eternal spindle whence she weaves the bond 

C)f cable strength in which our nature struggles !" 

11.*' Truth considered in itself, and in the efiects natural to ^ 
it, may be conceived as a gentle spring, or water soured, 
w&rm from the genial earth, and breathing up into the snow 
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ift that is piled over and around its outlet. It turns the ob- 
aicle into its own form and character, and as it makes its 
ay, increases its stream. And should it be arrested in its 
»urse by a chilling season, it suffers delay, not loss, and 
aits only for a change in the wind to awaken again and roll 
iwards." 

J. " When the young eagle, with exulting eye, 
Has learned to dare Sie splendor of the sky, 
And leave the Alps beneath him in his course. 
To bathe his crest in mom's empyreal source, 
Will his free wing, from that majestic height, 
Descend to follow some wild meteor's light, 
Which far below, with evanescent fire. 
Shines to didlude, and dazzles to expire 1 

** No ! still through clouds he wins his upward way, 
And proudly^claims his heritage of day ! 
— And shall the spirit, on whose ardent gaze 
The day-spring from on high hath poured its blaze, 
Turn from that pure effulgence, to the beam 
Of earth-bom light, that sheds a treacherous gleam, 
Luring the wanderer from the star of faith, 
To the deep valley of the shades of death ? 
What bright exchange, what treasure shall be given, 
For the high birth-right of its hope in heaven ? 
If lost the gem which empires could not buy, 
What yet remains ?-^a dark eternity ! 

** Is earth still Eden ! — might a seraph guest, 
Still, 'midst its chosen bowers delighted rest ? 
Is all so cloudless and so calm below, 
We seek no fairer scenes than life can show T 
That the cold sceptic in his pride elate. 
Rejects the promise of a brighter state, 
And leaves the rock, no tempest shall displace, 
To rear his dwelling on the quicksand's base !** 
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LESSON LIV. 
.ALLEGORY. 

1. " My well beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitfnl hill. 
He fenced it, gathered out the stones thereof, planted it with 
the choicest vines, built a town in the midst of it, and also 
made a wine-press therein: he looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. What could 
have been done more to my vineyard that I have not done ? 
Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes ? And now to go ; I will tell 
you what I will do to my vineyard ; I will cut up the hedge 
thereof, and it shall be eaten up ; and break down the wall 
thereof, and it shall be trodden down. And I will lay it 
waste ; it shall not be pruned, nor digged, but there shall come 
up briers and thorns ; I will also command the clouds that 
they rain no rain upon it. For the vineyard of the Lord of 
Hosts is the house of Israel, ^d the men of Judah his pleas- 
ant plants." 

2. *^ Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer's sea, 
While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales, 
And fortune's favor fills the swelling gales ; 
But would forsake the ship and make the shore 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar ; 
No, Henry, no." 

3. " In vain, 
Without fair culture's kind parental aid. 
Without enlivening suns and genial showers. 
And shelter from the blast, — in vain we hope 
The tender plant should raise its blooming head, 
Or yield the harvest promised in the spring ; 
Nor yet will every soil with equal stores 
Repay the tiller's labor, or attend 

His will obsequious, whether to produce 
The olive or die laurel." 
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LESSON LV. 

COXPA&ISON OR SIMILE. 

1. " Pleasant are the words of the song, and lovely are the 
tales of other times. They are like the dew of the morning 
on the hill of roses, when the snn is faint on its side, and the 
lake is settled and bine in the Yale." 

2. " She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief." 

3. " And hence one master passion in the breast. 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest." 

4. " The most accomplished way of using books at present, 
is to serve them as some do lords — learn their titles, and then 
brag of their acquaintance." 

5. " They heard and were abashed, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing ; as when men wont to watch 

On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake." 

6. " Life is always like a stream. Whatever character it 
may assume. Grief murmurs, anger roars, impatience frets ; 
but happiness, like a calm river, flows on in quiet sunlight, 
without an eddy or a fall to mark the rushing of time towards 
eternity." 

7. " But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is sped ; 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white — ^then melts forever ; 
Or like the borealis' race, 
That flit ere you can point iheir place ; 
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Or like the rainbow's lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm.'' 

8. " As the stem grandeur of the gothic tower 
Awes not so deeply in its morning hour, 
As when the shades of time serenely fall 
On every broken arch and ivied wall ; 
The tender images we love to trace 

Steal from each year a melancholy grace ! 

And as the sparks of social love expand ; 

As the heart opens in a foreign land, 

And with a brother's warmth, a brother's i^mile, 

The stranger greets each native of his isle ; 

So scenes of life when present and confest, 

Stamp but their bolder features on the breast ; 

Yet not an image when remotely viewed, 

However trivial and however rude. 

But wins the heart and wakes the social sigh, 

With every claim of close aflBnity." 

9. *' It was a glorious day in autumn. The sky of unsullied 
blue glowed like a sapphire. The universal air was filled 
with stillness. Not a breeze whispered — not a bird flapped 
its wing. It was the triumph of repose — ^when the undying 
energies of man slumbered for a moment — ^when even the 
conflict of his passions was suspended. Beautiful, melan- 
choly autumn I whose ruddy ripeness whispers of decay ; 
whose richest tints mingle with the " sere and yellow leaf," 
as if the lusty year had toiled through youth and manhood for 
wealth which overflows, just when waning life indicates that 
the power of enjoyment is passing away." 

1 0. " The study of the history of most other nations, fills the 
mind with sentiments not unlike those which the American 
traveler feels on entering the venerable and lofty cathedral of 
some proud old city of Europe. Its solemn grandeur, its vast- 
ness, its obscurity, strikes awe to his heart. From the richly 
painted windows, filled with sacred emblems and strange an- 
tique forms, a dim religious light falls around. A thousand 
recollections of romance and poetry, and legendary story, 
come thronging in upon him. He is surrounded by the tombs 
of the mighty dead, rich with the labors of ancient art and 
embiazoned with the pomp of heraldry. 
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" What names does he read upon them ? Those of princes 
and nobles who are now remembered only for their vices ; and 
of sovereigns, at whose death no tears were shed, and whose 
memories live not an hour in the affections of their people." 

11. " H«r early youth passed away in sorrow : she grew up 
in tears, a stranger to the amusements of youth and its more 
delightfVd schemes and imaginations. She was not however 
unhappy ; she attributed, indeed, no merit to herself for her 
virtues, but for that reason were they more her reward. The 
peace which passeth all understanding, disclosed itself in all 
her looks and movements. It lay on her countenance, like a 
steady unshadowed moonlight; and her voice, which was 
naturally at once sweet and subtle, came from her, like the 
fine flute tones of a masterly performer, which, still floating 
at some uncertain distance, seem to be created by the player 
rather than to proceed from the instrument. If you had listen- 
ed to it in one of those brief sabbaths of the soul, when the 
activity and discursiveness of the thoughts are suspended, and 
the mind quietly eddies round, instead of flowing onward — (as 
at late evening in the spring I have seen a bat wheel in silent 
circles round and round a fruit-tree in full blossom, in the 
midst of which, as within a close tent of the purest white, an 
unseen nightingale was piping its sweetest notes) — ^in such a 
mood you might have half-fancied, half-felt, that her voice had 
a separate being of its own — ^that it was a living something, 
whose mode of existence was for the ear only ; so deep was 
her resignation, so entirely had it become the unconscious 
habit of her nature, and in all she did or said, so perfectly 
were both her movements and her utterance without eflbrt 
and without the appearance of eflfort." 



LESSON LVI. 

EXAGGERATION OR HTPERBOLE. 

1. " A lover may bestride the Gossamer, 
That idles in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall — so light is vanity." 
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2. " If I bad as many tongues, and as many words 
As there are stars in the heavens, and grains 
Of sand on the shore, my tongues would be 
Tired, and my words would be exhausted, 
Before I could do justice to your immense merit." 

3. " Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
Were earth of parchment made, 
Were every stick a single quill, 
Each man a scribe by trade ; 

To write the tricks of half the sex. 
Would drink that ocean dry. 
Gallants, beware, look sharp, take care, 
The blind eat many a fly." 

4. " For all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed forever, and I will make thy seed as the dust 
of th^ earth ; so that if a man can number the dust of the earth, 
then shall thy seed be numbered." 

5. " Draw them to Tiber's bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all." 



LESSON LVII. 

IltONY. 

1. "By these methods, in a few weeks, there starts up many 
a writer, capable of managing the profoundest and most univer- 
sal subjects ; for what though his head be empty, provided his 
common-place book be full ? And if you will bate him but 
the circumstances of method, and style, and grammar, and in- 
vention ; allow him but .the common privileges of transcribing 
from others, and digressing from himself, as often as he shall 
see occasion, he will desire no more ingredients towards fitting 
up a treatise, that shall make a very comely figure on a book- 
seller's shelf,, there to be preserved, neat arid clean, for a long 
eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its title, fairly described 
oo the label ; never thumbed or greased by students, nor bound 
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to everlasting chains in a library ; but when the fulness of time 
is come, shall happily undergo the trial of purgatory, in order 
to ascend the sky." 

2. " Cicero, deriding the accuser of Bolbus, says : * O excel- 
lent interpreter of the law ! master of antiquity ! conector and 
amender of the constitution !' " 

3. " Satan beheld their plight, 

And to his mates thus in derision called : 
* O friends, why come not on these victors proud ? 
Ere while they fieree were coming, and when we, 
To entertain them with fair open front 
And breast, (what could we more ?) propounded turns 
Of composition, straight they change their minds, 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell 
As they would a dance ; yet for a dance they seemed 
Somewhat extravagant and wild ; perhaps 
For joy of offered peace ; but I suppose 
If our proposal once again were heard. 
We would compel them to a quick result.' " 

4. << And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, 
and said, cry aloud ; for he is a god ; either he is talking, or 
he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sieep- 
eth, and must be awaked." 



LESSON LVIII. 

PERSONIFICATION. 

1. ^^ But look, the moon in nisset mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill." 

2. " Then sated hunger bids his brother thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl ; 

Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn, 
Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years ; and now his honest front 
Flames in light refulgent." 

25 
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3, " I weep for joy, 
To stand upon my kingdom once again ; 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses hoofs ; 
As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly, with her tears and smiles in meeting, 
So weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth." 

4. " Thou sun, said I, fair light ! 
And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gay ! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And, ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 
Tell if you saw, how came I thus, how here." 

5. " Doth not wisdom cry ? and understanding' put forth her 
voice ? She standeth in the top of high places, by the way in 
the places of the paths ; she crieth at the gates, at the entry of 
the city, at the coming in at the doors ; unto you, O men, I call ; 
and my voice is to the sons of man. O ye simple, understand 
wisdom ; and ye fools, be ye of an understanding lieart. 

*' Hear ; for I will speak of excellent things ; and the opening 
of my lips shall be right things. For my mouth shall speak 
truth ; and wickedness is an abomination to my lips. All the 
"words of my mouth are in righteousness ; there is nothing fro- 
ward or perverse in them. They are all plain to him that un- 
derstandeth, and right to them that find knowledge. 

" Receive my instruction, and not silver ; and knowledge 
rather than choice gold. For wisdom is better than rubies ; 
and all the things that may be desired are not to be compared 
to it. I Wisdom dwell with prudence, and find out knowledge 
of witty inventions. The fear of the Lord is to hate evil ; pride, 
and arrogancy, and the evil way, and the froward mouth, do I 
hate. Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom ; I um understand- 
ing ; I have strength. 

** By me kings reign, and princes decree justice. By me 
princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges of the earth. I 
love them that love me ; and those that seek me early shall find 
me. Riches and honor are with me ; yea durable riches and 
righteousness. My fruit is better than gold, yea, than fine gold; 
and my revenue than choice silver. I lead in the way of right- 
eousness, in the midst of the paths of judgment ; that I may 
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cause those that love me to inherit substance ; and I will fill 
their treasures. 

" The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before 
his works of old. I was set up from everlasting, from the be- 
ginning, or ever the earth was. When there were no depths, 
I was brought forth ; when there were no fountains abounding 
with water. Before the mountains were settled ; before the 
hills was 1 brought forth : while as yet he had not made the 
earth, nor the fields, nor the highest parts of the dust of the 
world. When he prepared the heavens, I was there ; whea 
he set a compass upon the face of the deep ; when he estab- 
lished the clouds above ; when he strengthened the fountains 
of the deep ; when he gave to the sea his decree, that the wa- 
ters should not pass his commandment ; when he appointed 
the foundations of the earth : Then I was by him, as one brought 
up with him ; and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always be* 
fore him ; rejoicing in the habitable part of his earth ; and my 
delights were with the sons of men. Now therefore hearl^en 
unto me, O ye children ; for blessed are they that keep my 
ways. Hear instruction and be wise, and refuse it not. Bless* 
ed is the man that heareth me, watching daily at my gates; 
waiting at the posts of my doors. For whoso findeth me, find*- 
eth life, and shall obtain favor of the Lord. But he that sin- 
neth against me, wrongeth Ms own soul : all they that hate me, 
love death.** 

6. " Of all the phantoms fleeting in the mist 
Of time, though meager all, and ghostly thin, 
Most unsubstantial, unessential shade. 
Was earthly Fame. She was a voice alone, 
And dwelt upon the noisy tongues of men. 
She never thought, hut gabbled ever on. 
Applauding most what least deserved applause. 
The motive, the result, was naught to her. 
The deed alone, though dyed in human gore. 
And steeped in widow's tears, if it stood out 
To prominent display, she talked of much. 
And roared around it with a thousand tongues. 
As changed the wind, her organ, so she changed 
Perpetually ; and whom she praised to-day, 
Vexing his ears with acclamations loud. 
To-morrow blamed, and hissed him out of sight. 
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" Such was her nature, and her practice such. 
But O I her voice was sweet to mortal ears, 
And touched so pleasantly the strings of pride 
And vanity, which in the heart of man 
Were ever strung harmonious to her note. 
That many thought, to live without her song 
Was rather death than life." 

7. " Greece, lovely Greece, * the land of scholars and the 
nurse of arms,' where sister repuhlics in fair possessions 
chanted the praises of liherty and the gods ; where, and what 
is she ? For two thousand years the oppressor has bound her 
to the earth. Her arts are no more. The last sad relics of her 
temples are but the barracks of a ruthless soldiery ; the frag- 
ments of her columns and her palaces are in the dust, yet 
beautiful in ruin. She fell not when the mighty were upon 
her. Her sons were united at Thermopylae and Marathon ; 
and the tide of her trimnph rolled back upon the Hellespont. 
She was conquered by her own factions. She fell by the 
hands of her own people. The man of Macedonia did not 
the work of destruction. It was already done by her own 
corruptions, banishments, and dissensions. Rome, republican 
Rome, whose eagles glanced in the rising and setting sun, 
where, and what is she ? The eternal city yet remains, 
proud even in her desolation, noble in her decline, venerable 
in the majesty of religion, and calm as in the composure of 
death. The malaria has but traveled in the paths worn by 
her destroyers. More than eighteen centuries have mourned 
over the loss of her empire. A mortal disease was upon her 
vitals before Caesar had crossed the Rubicon ; and Brutus did 
not restore her health by the deep probings of her senate 
chamber. The Goths, and Vandals, and Huns, the swarms 
of the north, completed only what was already begun at home. 
Romans betrayed Rome. The legions were bought and sold ; 
but the people offered the tribute money." 
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LESSON LIX. 

APOSTROPHE. 

1 . " Happy are thy people, O Fingal ; thine arm shall 
fight their battles. Thou art the first in their dangers, the 
wisest in the days of their peace : thou speakest, and thy 
thousands obey ; and armies tremble at the sound of thy steel. 
Happy are thy people, O Fingal." 

2. '* O times ! O customs ! The senate understands these 
things, the consul sees them : yet this man lives. Lives ! 
But truly be enters the senate ; he is made partaker of the 
public deliberations, he designates and points out each one of 
us for destruction." 

3. " O ye judges ! It was not by human counsel, nor by 
any thing less than the immediate care of the immortal gods, 
that this event has taken place. The very divinities them* 
selves, who beheld that monster fall, seemed to be moved, and 
to have inflicted their vengeance upon him. I appeal to, and 
call to witness, you, O ye hills and groves of Alba ! You, the 
demolished Alban altars ! ever accounted holy by the Romans, 
and coeval with your religion, but which Clodius in his mad 
fury, having first cut down and leveled the most sacred groves, 
had sunk under heaps of common buildings ; I appeal to you, 
I call you to witness, whether your altars, your divinities, 
your powers, which he had polluted with all kinds of wicked- 
ness, did hot avenge themselves, when this wretch was extir- 
pated ? And thou, O holy Jupiter, from the height of thy sa^ 
cred mount, whose lakes, groves, and boundaries he had so 
often contaminated with his detestable impurities ; — and you, 
the other deities, whom he had insulted, at length opened 
your eyes to punish this enormous offender. By you, by you, 
and in your sight, was the slow, but righteous, and merited 
vengeance executed upon him," 

4. " Ye stars, bright legions, that before all time. 

Camped on yon plain of sapphire, what shall tell 
Your burning myriads, but the eye of Him 

Who bade through heaven your golden chariots wheel ? 

25* 
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Yet who earth-bom can see your hosts, nor feel 
Immortal impulses. Eternity ! 

What wonder if the overwrought soul shall reel 
"With its own weight of thought, and the wild eye 
See fate within your tracks of sleepless glory lie ? 

" For ye behold the Mightiest. From that steep 
What ages have ye worshiped round your king ! 

Ye heard his trumpet sounded o'er the sleep 
Of earth ; ye heard the morning angels ring 

Upon that orb now o'er me quivering, 
The gaze of Adam fixed from paradise ; 

The wanderers of the deluge saw it spring 
Above the mountain surge, and hailed its rise. 
Lighting their lonely track with hope's celestial dyes." 

6. " From the bright stars, or from the viewless air, 
Or from some world unreached by human thought, 
Spirit, sweet spirit ! if thy home be there. 
And if thy visions with the past be fraught. 

Answer me, answer me ! 

"Have we not communed here of life and death ? 
Have we not said that love, such love as. ours, 
Was not to perish as a rose's breath. 
To melt away like song from festal bowers ? 

Answer, oh ! answer me ! 

" Thine eye's last light was mine — ^the soul that shone 
Intensely, mournfully, through gathering haze — 
Didst thou bear with thee to the shore imknown. 
Nought of what lived in that long earnest gaze ? 

Hear, hear, and answer me ! 

" Thy voice — ^its low, soft, fervent, farewell tone 
Thrilled through the tempest of the parting strife, 
Like a faint breeze :— oh ! from that music flown. 
Send back one sound, if love's be quenchless life, 

But once, oh ! answer me ! 

" In the still noontide, in the sunset's hush, 

In the dead hour of night, when thought grows deep, 

When the heart's phantoms from the darkness rush, 
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Fearfully beautiful, to strive with sleep — 

Spirit, then answer me ! 

" By the remembrance of our blended prayer ; 
By all our tears, whose mingling made them sweet ; 
By our last hope, the victor o'er despair ; — 
Speak ! if our souls in deathless yearnings meet ; 

Answer me, answer me ! 

" The grave is silent : — and the far-off sky. 
And the deep midnight — silent all, and lone ! 
Oh ! if thy buried love make no reply, 
What voice has earth ? — Hear, pity, speak, mine own ! 

Answer me, answer me !" 

6. *' I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, 
and patriots of every age and country are bending from their 
elevated seats to witness this contest, as if th^y were inca- 
pable, till it be brought to a favorable issue, of enjoying their 
eternal repose. Enjoy that repose, illustrious mortals ! Your 
mantle fell when you ascended ; and thousands, inflamed with 
your spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to 
swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne^ and liveth forever and 
ever, they will protect freedom in her last asylum, and never 
desert that .cause which you sustained by your labora and 
cemented with your blood. And thou, sole ruler among the 
children of men, to whom the shields of the earth belong, 
gird on thy stoordf thou most Mighty : go forth with omr hosts 
in the day of battle ! Impart, in addition to their hereditary 
valor, that confidence of success which spring from thy pres- 
ence ! Pour into their hearts the spirit of departed heroes ! 
Inspire them with thine own ; and while led by thy hand, 
and fighting under thy banners, open thou their eyes to behold 
in every valley, and in every plain, what the prophet beheld 
by the same illumination-^chariots of fire, and horses of fire ! 
Then shall the strong man be as ttfw, and the maker of it as a 
spark ; and they shall both bum together, and none shall quench 
them." 
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LESSON LX. 

CLIMAX. 

1. " The cloud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve, 

And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind." 

2. " Can you raise the dead ? 

Pursue and overtake the wings of time ? 
And bring about again the hours, the -days. 
The years that made me happy V* 

3. " What language can equal the valor of Pompey ? What 
can be said, either worthy of him, new to you, or wluch every 
one has not heard ? For those are not only the virtues of a 
general which are commonly thought so. It is not courage 
alone which forms a great leader, but industry in business, 
intrepidity in dangers, vigor in acting, prudence in concert- 
ing, promptness in executing. All which qualities appear 
with greater lustre in him than in all the other generals we 
ever saw or heard of." 

4. " There is no enjo3rment of property without a magis* 
trate, no magistrate without obedience, and no obedience 
where every one acta as he pleases." 

5. " Let me entreat the unhappy men who are the especial 
objects of legal restraint, to cease from their evil ways, and, 
by voluntary reformation, supersede the necessity of coercion 
and punishment. Why will you die ? What fearful thing is 
there in heaven, which makes you flee from that world? 
What fascinating object in hell, that excites such frenzied ex- 
ertion to burst every band, and overleap every mound, and 
force your way downward to the chambers of death ? Stop, 
I beseech you, and repent, and Jesus Christ shall blot out 
yomr sins, and remember your transgressions no more. Stop, 
and the host who follow your steps shall turn, and take hold 

m the path of life. Stopi, 9iM t,\i!& wide waste of sin ahaU 
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cease, and the song of angels shall be heard again : * Glory 
to God in the highest; on earth peace, good will to men.' 
Stop, and instead of wailing with the lost, you shall join the 
multitudes which no man can number, in the ascription of 
blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, to him that sitteth 
on the throne, and to the Lamb, forever and ever." 



LESSON LXI. 

VISION. 

1 . " I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of 
the earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in 
one conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of 
citizens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. 
The furious countenance of Lethegus rises to my view, while, 
with savage joy, he is triumphing in your misery." 

2. " Methought I heard a voice say, sleep no more ! Mac* 
beth doth murder sleep." 

3. " Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous 
vessel, the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the 
prospects of a future state, and bound across the unknown sea. 
I behold it pursuing, with a thousand misgivings, the uncer- 
tain, the tedious voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and 
months pass, and winter surprises them on the deep, but brings 
them not the sight of the wished-for shore. I see them now, 
scantily supplied with provisions, crowded almost to suflToca* 
tion in their ill-stored prison, delayed by calms, pursuing a cir- 
cuitous route ; and now driven in fury before the raging tem- 
pest, on the high and giddy waves. The awful voice of th.6 
storm howls through the rigging. The laboring masts seem 
straining from their base ; — the dismal sound of the pumps is 
heard ; — the ship leaps, as it were, madly, from billow to bil- 
low; — the ocean breaks, and settles with engulfing floods 
over the floating deck, and beats with deadening weight against 
the staggered vessel. I see them, escaped from these perils, 
pursuing their all but desperate undertaking, and landed at^last^ 
after a* five monthd'4>assage, on the ice-clad rocks oC Pl^xs^ssasl^L^ 
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-*-weak and weary from the voyage — poorly armed, scantily 
provisioned, depending on the charity of their ship-master for 
a draught of beer on board, drinking nothing but water on 
shore — without shelter — without means — surrounded by hos- 
tile tribes. Shut now the volume of history, and tell me, on 
any principle of human probability, what shall be the fate of 
this handful of adventurers !" 



LESSON LXIL- 

INTERROGATION. 

1. " What, Tubero, did that naked sword of yours maintain 
the battle of Pharsalia ! At whose breast was its point aimed ? 
What then was the meaning of your arms, your spirit, your 
eyes, your hands, your ardor of soul 1 What did you desire ? 
What did you wish for ? I press the youth too much ; he 
seems disturbed. Let me return to myself. I too bore arms 
on the same side." 

2. The Moral Influence of visiting the Graves of the De^ 

parted, 

" If this tender regard for the dead be so absolutely universal, 
and so deeply founded in human affection, why is it not made 
to exert a more profound influence on our lives ? Why do we 
not enlist it with more persuasive energy in the cause of hu- 
man improvement ? Why do we not enlarge it as a source of 
religious consolation ? Why do we not make it a more efli- 
cient instrument to elevate ambition, to stimulate genius, and 
to dignify learning ? Why do we not connect it indissolubly 
with associations, which charm us in nature, and engross us 
in art ? Why do we not dispel from it that unlovely gloom, 
from which our hearts turn, as from a darkness that ensnares, 
and a horror that appals our thoughts ? 

" To many, nay, to most of the heathen, the burying-place 

was the end of all things. They indulged no hope, at least no 

solid hope, of any future intercourse or re-union with their 

friends. The farewell at the grave was a long and an ever- 

hatittg farewell. At the moment when they breathed it, it 
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brought to their hearts a startling sense of their own wretch- 
edness. Yet, when the first tumults of anguish were passed, 
they visited the spot, and strewed flowers and garlands, and 
crowns around it, to assuage their grief, and nourish their 
piety. They delighted to make it the abode of the varying 
beauties of nature ; to give it attractions which should invite 
the busy and the thoughtful ; and yet, at the same time, afford 
ample scope for the secret indulgence of sorrow. 

" Why should not Christians imitate such examples ? They 
have far nobler motives to cultivate moral sentiments and sen- 
sibilities ; to make cheerful the pathways to the grave ; to com- 
bine with deep meditations on human mortality, the sublime 
consolations of religion. We know, indeed, as they did of old, 
that ' man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about 
the streets.' But that home is not an everlasting home ; and 
the mourners may not weep, as those who are without hope. 
What is the grave to us, but a thin barrier, dividing time from 
eternity, and earth from heaven ? What is it, but ' the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous, where all the travelers on life^ 
Journey meet,' for a single night of repose ? 

' 'Tis but a night— a long and moonless night. 
We make the grave our bed, and then are gone.' 

Know we not, 

* The time draws on 
When not a single spot of burial earth. 
Whether on land, or in the spacious sea. 
But must give up its long committed dust 
Inviolate ?' 

Why, then, should we darken, with systematic caution, all the 
avenues to these repositories ? Why should we deposit the 
remains of our friends in loathsome vaults, or beneath the 
gloomy crypts and cells of our churches ; where the human 
foot is never heard, save when the sickly taper lights some 
new guest to his appointed apartment, and ' lets fall a super- 
numerary horror ' on the passing procession ? Why should 
we measure out a narrow portion of earth for our grave-yarda, 
in the midst of our cities, and heap the dead upon each other, 
with a cold, calculating parsimony, disturbing their ashes, and 
wounding the sensibilities of the hving ? Why should we ex- 
pose our burying-grounds to the broad glare of day, to the un- 
feeling gaze of the idler, to the noisy press of buaiaeaa^ to tbA 
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4iscordant shouts of merriment, or to the baleful visitations 
of the dissolute ? Why should we bar up their approaches 
•gainst real mourners, whose delicacy would shrink from ob- 
servation, but whose tenderness would be soothed by secret 
visits to the grave, and holding converse there with their de- 
parted joys 1 Why all this unnatural restraint upon oiur sym- 
pathies and sorrows, which confines the visit to the grave t6 
the only time in which it must be utterly useless — when the 
heart is bleeding with fresh anguish, and is too weak to feel, 
«id too desolate to desire consolation ?" 

The World's Wanderers. 

3. " Tell me, thou star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight. 
In what cavern of the night 

Will thy pinions close now ? 

" Tell me, moon, thou pale and gray 
Pilgrim of heaven's homeless way, 
In what depth of night or day 
Seekest thou repose now ? 

"Weary wind, who wanderest 
Like the world's rejected guest. 
Hast thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billow ?" 



LESSON LXIIL 

EXCLAMATION. 

1. " What a multitude of thoughts crowd upon the mind, in 
the contemplation of such a scene ! How much of the future, 
even in its far distant reaches, rises before us with all its per- 
suasive realities ! Take but one little narrow space of time, 
and how affecting are its associations ! Within the flight of 
one half century, how many of the great, the good, and the 
wise, will be gathered here ! How many, in the loveliness of 
infancy, the beauty of youth, the vigor of manhood, and the 
maturity of age, wiU lie down heie, and dwell in the bosom of 
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their mother earth ! The rich and the poor, the gay and the 
wretched, the favorites of thousands, and the forsaken of the 
world, the stranger in his solitary grave, and the patriarch, 
surrounded by the kindred^of a long lineage ! How many will 
here bury their brightest hopes, or blasted expectations ! How 
many bitter tears will here be shed ! How many agonizing 
sighs will here be heaved I How many trembling feet wiU 
cross the pathways, and, returning, leave behind them the dear- 
est objects of their reverence or their love !** 

2. " * How are the mighty fallen!' Fallen before the deso- 
lating hand of death. Alas ! the ruins of the tomb ! The 
ruins of the tomb are an emblem of the ruins of the w<nid ; 
when not an individual, but a universe, already marred by sin, 
and hasteninor to dissolution, shall agonize and die ! Directing 
your thoughts from the one, fix them for a moment on the other. 
Anticipate the concluding scene, the final catastrophe of na- 
ture : when the sign of the Son of man shall be seen in heaven : 
when the Son of man himself shall appear in the glory of his 
Father, and send forth judgment unto victory. The fiery deso- 
lation envelops towns, palaces, and fortresses ; the heavens 
pass away ! the earth melts ! and all those magnificent pro- 
ductions of art, which ages, heaped on ages, have reared up, 
are in one awful day reduced to ashes." 



LESSON LXIV. 

REPETITION. 

" I would not live alway : no, no, holy man ; 

Not a day, not an hour, should lengthen my span ; 

The few lurid mornings that dawn on us here. 

Are enough for life's woes, e'en enough for its cheer ; 

Would 1 not go the way which the prophets of God, 

Apostles and martyrs, so joyfully trod ? 

While brethren and friends are all hastening home. 

Like a spirit unblest o'er the earth would 1 roam ? 

** / would not live alway : I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o'er the way ; 

26 
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Where seeking for rest, we but hover around 
Like the patriarch's bird, and no resting is found ; 
Where hope, when she paints her gay bow in the air. 
Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of despair, 
And joy's fleeting angel ne'er sheds a glad ray, 
Save the gleam of the plumage that bears him away. 

*' / toouid not litye alway : thus fettered by sin, 
Temptation without, and corruption within : 
In a moment of strength if 1 sever the chain, 
Scarce the victory's mine, ere I'm captive again ; 
E'en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears, 
And my cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears, 
The festival trump calls for jubilant songs. 
But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 

" 1 iDOuld not live alway : no, welcome the tomb ; 

Immortality's lamp burneth bright 'mid the gloom ; 

The pillow is there on which Christ bowed his head ; 

How sweetly I'll slumber on that holy bed ! 

But sweeter the morn that shall follow that night, 

When the sunrise of glory shall beam on my sight, 

While the full matin song, as the sleepers arise 

To hail the glad morning, shall peal through the skies. 

" Who J who would live alway ? away from his God ; 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode ? 
Where the rivers of pleasure flow o'er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns ; 
Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet 
Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet ; 
While the songs of salvation unceasingly roll. 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul. 

" That heavenly music ! What is it I hear? 
The notes of the harpers ring sweet in the air ! 
And see, soft unfolding, those portals of gold ! 
The king all arrayed in his beauty behold ! 
O give me, O give me the wings of a dove ! 
Let me hasten my flight to that palace above — 
'Tis now that my soul on glad pinions would soar, 
And in ecstasy bid earth adieu, evermore." 
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LESSON LXV. 

TROPES. 

" Toil on ! toil on ! ye ephemeral train, 

Who build in the tossing and treacherous main ; 

Toil on — for the wisdom of man ye mock, 

With your sand-based structures and domes of rock ; 

Your columns the fathomless fountains lave, 

And your arches spring up to the crested wave ; 

Ye 're a puny race, thus to boldly rear ' 

A fabric so vast, in a realm so drear. 

" Ye bind the deep with your secret zone, 
The ocean is sealed, and the surge a stone ; 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavement spring, 
Like the terraced pride of Assyria's king ; 
The turf looks green where the breakers rolled ; 
O'er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold ; 
The sea-snatched isle is the home of men. 
And the mountains exult where the wave hath been. 

" But why do ye plant 'neath the billows dark 
The wrecking reef for the gallant bark 1 
There are snares enough on the tented field, 
'Mid the blossomed sweets that the valleys yield ; 
There are serpents to coil, ere the flowers are up ; 
There's a poison drop in man's purest cup ; 
There are foes that watch for his cradle breath, 
And why need ye sow the floods with death ? 

" With moldering bones the deeps are white. 
From the ice-clad pole to the Jtropics bright ; — 
The mermaid hath twisted her fingers cold. 
With the mesh of the sea-boy's curls of gold, 
And the gods of ocean have frowned to see 
The mariner's bed in their halls of glee ; — 
Hath earth no graves, that ye thus must spread 
The boundless sea for the thronging dead ?" 
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LESSON LXVI. 

INVERSION. 

" To whom tlius Eve, witli perfect beauty adorned 
* My author and disposer, what thou bid'st 
Unargued I obey : so God ordains ; 
Grod is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise. 
With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 
Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistening with dew ; nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet.' " . 
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